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Bl£2£  IH£A  Box  395,  Coldwatcr,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  literature  on  New  Idea  spreaders 
checked.  Also  send  folder,  “Facts  on  Financing.” 

□  New  145-bu.  PTO  spreader  □  95-bu.  and  125-bu.  PTO 
spreaders  □  70-bu.  and  95-bu.  ground-drive  spreaders 

Name _ 

Address 


(  )  Student 


TtfEw  Idea 

PRODUCTS  OF  Arco  CORPORATION 


N£W  Idea  145-bu.  PTO  SpreadeT""'^ 
handles  manure  from  70  head  in  one  trip  daily 

Biggest,  most  rugged  N£2£  yet!  Shreds  finer.  At  the  “business  end”  of  this 

spreader  you’ll  find  14  famous  New 

Spreads  wider.  Gets  the  job  done  faster.  Guaranteed  for  Idea  involute  curve  paddles  that  slice 

,,  •  'x*  xr  r  1  <i*ooe  j  manure  as  it  is  thrown,  cutting 

one  full  year  in  writing.  Yours  now  for  only  $23o  down.  shredded  manure  particles  to  an  even 


This  is  the  spreader  of  the  ’60’s  .  .  . 

built  to  handle  with  dollar-saving  econ¬ 
omy  the  mammoth  manure  tonnages 
from  today’s  bigger  dairies  and  feedlot 
operations.  Look  closely  at  how  this 
New  Idea  is  engineered  for  greater 
strength  and  convenience. 

Single  control  lever  is  mounted 
within  easy  reach  of  any  tractor  seat. 
Adjustable  for  length  and  angle.  Con¬ 
trols  five  rates  of  feed  for  each  forward 


It  took  60  years  to  build  this  spreader 

with  all  the  know-how  and  expe¬ 
rience  New  Idea  has  acquired  in 
manufacturing  over  three  quarters 
of  a  million  spreaders  since  1899. 
For  size,  strength,  long  life  and  con¬ 
venience,  there’s  never  been  a 
spreader  like  this  one. 


tractor  speed  plus  neutral  and  power 
clean-out. 

Big  145-bu.  box  has  the  capacity  to 
handle  in  one  trip  daily  all  the  manure 
produced  by  70  head  of  housed  cattle. 
Extra  wide  for  loading  convenience 
with  loader  or  barn  cleaner.  Front  end- 
gate  sealer  flap  at  no  extra  cost.  Water 
repellent  Penta  treated  for  many  extra 
years  of  life.  Protected  and  reinforced 
by  full  length  steel  flares  that  are  solidly 
built  to  shrug  off  merciless  poundings 
from  your  loader. 

Quiet-running  conveyor  drive  is  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed  to  protect  it  from  ice, 
mud  and  manure.  New  slip  clutch  and 
its  location  makes  it  the  easiest  clutch 
to  adjust  on  the  market.  Drive  can  be 
quickly  converted  to  1,000  rpm  PTO’s. 


At  the  “business  end”  of  this 
spreader  you’ll  find  14  famous  New 
Idea  involute  curve  paddles  that  slice 
the  manure  as  it  is  thrown,  cutting 
shredded  manure  particles  to  an  even 
finer  size.  You’d  have  trouble  knocking 
those  paddles  off  their  mounting  with  a 
-sledge  hammer.  Yet  you  can  replace 
them  individually,  if  necessary,  by  un¬ 
screwing  V2"  clamp  bolts. 

If  big  cattle  farming  is  your  life  and 
livelihood,  see  all  the  features  on  this 
biggest,  strongest  New  Idea  yet.  See 
your  New  Idea  dealer  now.  Or  mail 
coupon  below  for  free  literature. 

*New  Idea  Finance  Plan.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  details. 

Choose  from  two  conveyors  for  this 
New  Idea.  Heavy  duty  conveyor  is 
standard.  Extra  heavy  duty  op¬ 
tional.  Extra  heavy  duty  conveyor 
uses  667- H  steel  pintle  chain  with 
approximately  10,000  pounds  tensile 
strength.  Only  New  Ideia  has  a  con¬ 
veyor  this  strong! 
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Step-ahead  power  fully  proved 


T 


owner  hours ! 


Only  new  FarmalV 


and  International 


tractors  give  you 


so  much  that’s  new, 


yet  fully  proved 


Compare  engine  design  and  power  output.  Measure 
economy.  Check  features  that  ease  work  and  save  time. 
By  any  yardstick,  new  IH  tractors  lead  all  others. 

This  isn’t  an  idle  claim!  Thirty  million  hours  of  field 
work  have  proved  that  new  IH  tractors  deliver  maximum 
power  at  lowest  cost.  Thirty  million  owner  hours  show 
that  rugged  new  IH  tractors  push  upkeep  costs  to  a  new 
low.  Thirty  million  hours  have  demonstrated  that  exclu¬ 
sive  IH  "farm-easy”  features  like  Torque  Amplifier  drive 
are  sound,  sensible  savers  of  time  and  labor — not  frills. 

You  can  bet  that  engineering  advances  which  have 
made  IH  tractors  "best  sellers”  will  be  copied.  But  only 
new  IH  tractors  have  been  fully  farm  proved  for  over 
30  million  hours.  And  you  know  that  laboratory  tests  are 
no  substitute  for  actual  field  operation  by  farmers. 

You  can  see  many  of  the  farm-proved  IH  advantages. 
Others  show  up  in  the  specifications.  You  get  a  hint  of  the 
sizzling  performance  and  low,  low  upkeep  you  can  expect 
from  an  IH  tractor  by  talking  with  owners.  But  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  a  new  Farmall  or  International 
side-by-side  with  any  other  tractor  you’re  considering. 
The  more  you  compare,  the  more  reasons  you’ll  find  to 
buy  a  new  IH  tractor  backed  by  30  million  hours  of 
proved  performance  on  jobs  like  yours. 


Heavy-duty  power  without  equal!  International  Harvester 
has  long  been  the  leading  builder  of  heavy-duty  engines.  And  the 
know-how  born  of  years  of  designing,  developing,  and  testing 
fours  and  sixes  mokes  IH  gasoline,  Diesel,  and  LP  gas  engines 
tops  for  "do-obility,"  and  durability  in  every  power  size. 


"Handiest  hydraulic  power  going!”  This  is  how  formers 
describe  IH  Hydro-Touch.  You  boss  implements  with  smooth,  positive 
hydraulic  power  whenever  tractor  engine  is  running.  A  finger  touch 
sends  power  where  it’s  needed  without  complicated  "switch 
over."  Choose,  one,  two,  or  three-volve  systems. 


Sensible  and  trouble-free!  Imitated,  but  unequoled,  IH  Torque 
Amplifier  drive  is  the  form-proved  transmission  assist  that  doesn’t 
hove  to  be  coddled.  Team  the  ten  forward  speeds  of  TA  with 
wide  range  engines,  and  you  hove  Multi-Range  Power — big  power 
for  big  jobs  . . .  small  tractor  savings  on  light  loads. 


Back  ...  click  ...  and  go  with  famous  IH  Fast-Hitch  that  lets 
you  hitch  or  switch  equipment  seconds  quick  without  heavy  lifting. 
And  this  unequaled  system  gives  you  load-matched  traction  with 
Traction-Control,  plus  today’s  smoothest,  most  precise  implement 
control  with  new  Micro  Set  Tel-A-Depth. 


Collect  your 

^  Early  Trader’s  Bonus 

Deal  now  and  pocket  cosh!  Your  IH  dealer 
is  paying  a  cash  bonus  at  6%  on  your  trade-in 
or  down  payment  for  any  IH  tractor  equipment 
purchase  of  $500  or  more. 

The  sooner  you  trade  the  more  you  save! 


PARTS  4hd  ;SEif?\nC? . 


Kntntt  10  dNl.fS 

5.000  dealers  backed 
by  12  parts  depots 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


BIG  NEWS  FROM  NEW  HOLLAND 


Franchises  for  Farmers 

Sirs: 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  of  the  article  “Will  You  Need  a  Franchise 
to  Farm?”  by  Prof.  Cochrane  in  your  Autumn  issue. 

I  believe  legislative  or  government  authority  does  have  a  role  in  helping 
agriculture  solve  its  serious  problem  of  abundant  production  at  generally 
unsatisfactory  returns.  Commodities  not  under  any  kind  of  federal  program, 
namely  broilers  and  eggs,  demonstrate  that  the  “free  market”  system  has 
produced  abundance  barren  of  legitimate  profit  over  the  last  few  years 
except  for  short  periods  following  the  effects  of  business  failures  and  the 
exhaustion  of  credit  or  capital. 

The  pattern  projected  by  Prof.  Cochrane  bears  a  marked  similarity  to  the 
goals  sought  by  farmers  who  look  to  organization  for  bargaining  power. 
Quotas  as  determined  by  Prof.  Cochrane’s  thesis  backed  by  legislative 
authority  are  actually  no  different  than  contracts  to  be  theoretically 
gained  by  bargaining  power  of  farmer  groups  to  meet  specified  needs  of 
markets.  There  are  few  instances  to  prove  bargaining  by  farmers  to  be 
effective.  Built-in  bargaining  power  as  proposed  by  Prof.  Cochrane  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  farm  prices  will  reflect  costs,  fair  incomes  and  a 
reasonable  small  profit. 

Historically,  good  prices  have  encouraged  production  and  fairly  immedi¬ 
ate  return  to  poor  prices.  Equally  true  is  the  fact  low  prices  have  appar¬ 
ently  pressured  farmers  to  seek  greater  incomes  with  greater  volume,  thus 
worsening  prices  in  a  free  market.  The  trend  has  been  to  bigness  not 
because  agriculture  has  been  profitable  but  because  it  has  been  unprofit¬ 
able.  Only  up  to  a  point  can  technology  be  applied  before  big  farming 
would  face  the  same  problem  met  today  of  plentiful  production  in  total 
but  meager  returns  to  all.  Industry  operates  under  standards  of  union 
wages  and  forty-hour  weeks  with  the  penalty  of  time  and  one  half  or 
double  time  for  exceeding  these  “quotas.”  Farming  is  forced  to  compete 
with  no  standards  of  time,  volume  or  wage  uniformities. 

Elliot  V.  Schubert 

Lodestar  Farm 
Methuen,  Massachusetts 


New  Holland’s  new  175-bu8hel  Cyclon-Action  “475”  cuts 
spreading  time  in  half  because  it  covers  more  land  per  load! 


New!  New  Holland  aCLON-AaiON'475’'- 
One  175-bushel  load  spreads  one  acre! 


If  you’re  a  big-farm  operator,  here’s  time-,  money-,  and 
work-saving  news  for  you! 

New  Holland,  makers  of  famous  Cyclon-Action  Spread¬ 
ers,  introduce  the  “475”!  Thanks  to  giant  capacity,  far-out 
fields  you’ve  neglected  can  now  be  fertilized.  That’s  because 
one  fast  trip  with  a  “475”  does  the  work  of  two  small- 
capacity  spreaders! 

Important  new  features!  No  arch — easy  to  get  under  low 
overheads.  Balanced  widespread  with  exclusive  heat-treated 
paddles  that  defy  day-in,  day -out  punishment.  Easy  to  con¬ 
trol  with  single  rope  from  tractor  seat.  Built  to  last  with 
Penta-Cote-treated  wood  flooring  and  Meta-Life-protected 
steel  sides.  Easy  to  operate  with  a  4-plow  tractor  .  .  .  easy 
to  park  with  a  new  jack. 

Get  the  exciting  Cyclon-Action  Spreader  story  from 
your  New  Holland  dealer.  See  the  “475,”  look  over  the 
Cyclon-Action  “family”  (there  are  3  other  models),  or 
mail  the  coupon  today.  So  easy  to  own,  too,  with  your 
dealer’s  flexible  finance  plan! 


Sirs: 

Mr.  Cochrane  certainly  made  several  good  points  as  to  why  it  is  almost  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  make  such  laws  as  will 
protect  the  farmer  from  being  cheated  so  badly  in  his  dealings  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  However,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cochrane  just  one  ques¬ 
tion:  After  Congress  has  stepped  in  as  he  suggests,  and  sets  a  “fair”  price 
for  agriculture  according  to  his  plan,  just  how  long  does  he  expect  that 
price  to  be  a  “fair”  one.  Any  longer  than  a  “snowball  in  hell”  ? 

Whenever  a  fair  price  is  set  for  agriculture  it  will  mean  that  others  will 
have  to  come  off  the  exorbitant  profits  they  have  all  along  been  getting  at 
the  expense  of  farmers,  which  they  will  never  voluntarily  do! 

Farm  prices  are  good  as  is.  The  trouble  is  in  his  costs.  And  his  dilemma 
will  never  be  solved  by  just  raising  prices.  It  takes  a  hard-hitting  frontal 
attack  on  the  thing  that  is  really  wrong.  And  that  is  the  never-ending  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral  our  country  is  being  put  through.  In  my  mind  there  is  no 
other  way  than  to  seek  out  those  who  are  “on  top”  and  say:  “Boys,  you’ve 
got  too  much!  Roll  back  your  prices!”  Sooner  or  later,  we  will  have  to  come 
to  it — not  only  for  the  good  of  farmers,  but  for  the  good  of  all  our  people. 

Wayne  Wolf 

Memphis,  Missouri 


STRONGER  APRON  CHAIN,  plus 
shear- bolt  protection,  virtu¬ 
ally  eliminate  chain  breakage! 
And  that  means  no  more 
messy,  backbreaking  unload¬ 
ing  to  repair  the  damage! 


Sirs: 

For  some  time  I  have  hoped  that  we  were  at  an  end,  or  approaching 
the  end,  of  farm  controls  and  dictatorship.  Now  this  man  comes  along 
with  an  idea  that  would  go  so  far  as  issue  a  franchise  for  farming. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  farmers  to  rise  up  on 
their  hind  legs  and  talk  like  men  and  tell  such  eggheads,  this  must  stop 
here,  there  will  be  no  more  controls,  we  will  have  a  free  market. 

I  am — thank  goodness — approaching  the  age  known  as  senior  citizens, 
but  what  of  the  generations  to  come?  Will  they  be  ordered  into  unions 
or  other  groups,  as  the  employees  in  plants,  with  no  right  to  say  yes  or  no  to 
any  man,  but  be  forced  by  congressional  action  to  only  say  yes? 

This  has  been  known  as  the  land  of  the  free;  let  us  keep  it  so  and  tell 
the  eggheads  to  keep  their  collective  noses  out  of  other  peoples’  business. 

C.  E.  Noble 

LaGrange,  Ohio 


[S]  NSW  HOX.I.AMD 


in  Ffitming 


JUST  OUT!  FREE  BOOKLETS!  Tells  all  you’ll  want  to  know  about 
the  New  Holland  “475.”  Gives  you  the  details  on  other  New 
Holland  Cyclon-Action  models,  too. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Cor¬ 
poration,  912A  Tenth  Street,  New  Holland,  Pennsylvania. 


Liked  McCormick 

Sirs: 

Congratulations  on  your  splendid  article  on  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  in 
the  Autumn  number  of  The  Farm  Quarterly.  You  have  written  a  very 
penetrating  story  with  a  good  background  of  harvesting  machine  history. 

Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Kellar,  Coordinator 
McCormick  Collection 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
Madison  6,  Wisconsin 
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An  investment 


*Figur«t  based  on  a  study  made  by  the 
Veterinary  Services  Committee  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 


Synovex  la  a  raslstarcd  Squibb  tradamark 
e  OlIN  MATHItSON  CHIMICAI  COCPOtATION.  I*M 


Squibb 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


_ ENGINEERING 

as  practiced  by 

YOUR  VETERINARIAN 


E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS,  Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


For  every  dollar  a  livestock  owner  invests  in  veterinary  services, 
it  is  estimated  he  gets  a  return  of  $5.78  on  his  investment*",  soys 
Dr.  C.  D.  Von  Houweling,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


WHETHER  YOU  OWN  LIVESTOCK  FOR  MEAT  OR  MILK,  an  investment  in 
Animal  Health  Engineering,  as  practiced  by  your  veteri¬ 
narian,  pays  tremendous  dividends.  This  has  been  proved 
again  and  again  by  progressive  livestockmen  in  every  section 
of  America. 


HEALTHIER  ANIMALS,  HEALTHIER  PROFITS.  Animal  Health  Engineering 
is  the  all-inclusive  program  your  veterinarian  uses  to  help 
you  keep  your  animals  at  the  peak  of  their  health  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Through  this  program,  he  “watches  over”  the 
physical  condition  of  your  livestock.  Each  time  he  calls,  all 
the  resources  of  modern  veterinary  science  call  with  him. 


He  brings  to  your  farm  or  ranch  the  most  advanced  tech¬ 
niques  of  disease  prevention,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  sur¬ 
gery.  He’s  your  private  “answer  man”  for  the  thousand  and 
one  questions  which  continually  arise  concerning  animals, 
their  nutrition  and  care.  If  you  raise  livestock  for  meat,  ask 
him  about  the  3  remarkable  new  Synovex  balanced  hormone 
implants  —  one  for  steers,  one  for  heifers,  one  for  lambs  — 
which  improve  weight  gains  and  feed  conversion  up  to  20"i. 


NEW  KNOWLEDGE,  NEW  DRUGS.  When  disease  strikes  your  herd, 
your  veterinarian  treats  them  with  the  most  modern  methods 
and  the  newest,  most  effective  drugs.  Perhaps  he  may  choose 
a  drug  produced  by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons.  When  he  does,  you 
can  be  confident  there  is  no  finer,  more  potent,  more  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  drug  of  its  kind  available  anywhere  today. 
Remember  SQUIBB  -  A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST. 


TRAINING,  EXPERIENCE,  SKILL.  When  your  veterinarian  examines 
your  animals,  his  practiced  eye  is  searching  for  warning 
symptoms  of  disease  —  profit-robbing  disease  that  may  run 
through  your  entire  herd  unless  quickly  recognized  and 
brought  under  control. 


I 


DO  YOU  KNOW  HOW  MUCH  MILK 
YOUR  COWS  CAN  REALLY  GIVE? 

Good  breeding  and  good  feeding  are  the  keys  to  greater  milk  production.  Good 
breeding  determines  your  cows’  milk  producing  potential:  Good  feeding  helps  you 
realize  this  potential.  ■  Many  dairymen  are  finding  that  by  supplying  more 
of  the  nutrients  needed  for  milk  production,  their  cows  actually  are  capable  of 
producing  more  milk  than  they  ever  thought  possible.  And  they  do  it  at  lower 
cost.  Here  is  how  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  greater  potential:  1.  Feed 
higher  levels  of  grain-concentrate  ration  to  those  cows  that  have  the  inbred 
ability  to  produce  more  milk.  Wayne  can  show  you  how  to  balance  these 
larger  feed  intakes  so  that  your  cows  can  handle  them  more  easily. 

In  this  way  you  can  feed  according  to  potential  milk  production 
rather  than  letting  milk  production  tell  you  how  much  to  feed.  2.  By 
feeding  the  rumen  bacteria  as  well  as  the  cow,  more  milk  nutrients 
can  be  obtained  from  the  roughage  in  the  ration,  thus  stimulating 
even  greater  milk  production.  ■  GET  ALL  THE  MILK  YOUR 
COWS  CAN  GIVE.  See  your  Wayne  Feed  dealer  now  for  the  Wayne 
Program  that  will  work  for  you  . . .  choose  from  these  quality 
Wayne  Feeds  .  .  .  Wayne  32  Dairy  Krums  .  .  .  Wayne  Sweet 
Bulky  . . .  Wayne  14%  Fitting  ration  . . .  Wayne  Test  Cow  . . . 

Wayne  Sucrene  16  Dairy  or  other  Wayne  Supplements  and 
complete  feeds  to  meet  your  needs  ...  do  it  today! 


R.  Russell  Green,  Thurmont,  Md.  D.H.I.A.  herd  aver¬ 
age  on  27  cows  was  13,154—4% — 530.6.  ‘‘Good 
Breeding  and  Wayne  Feeding  might  well  prove  a 
winning  combination  for  you,  too!  We  have  been 
feeding  Wayne  for  5^2  years  and  have  confidence  in 
consistently  high  Quality  and  the  results  it  gives  us.” 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 


WAYNE 

FEEDS 


Builders  of  Tomorrow's  Feeds. ..Today! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago,  III.  •  Mills  at' Guntersville,  Ala.  •  Gainesville,  Ga.  •  Peoria,  III 
Mason  City,  la.  •  Omaha,  Neb.  •  Buffalo,  N.Y.  •  Everson,  Pa.  •  Memphis,  Tenn. 


East  St.  Louis,  III 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


compact 

power 


and  one-pull 
startingl 

The  versatile  PIONEER  410  chain  saw  packs 
the  power  of  a  chesty  5.45  cubic  inch  dis¬ 
placement  engine  into  an  easy  handling, 
well-balanced  unit.  Like  a  compressed 
spring,  this  small  package  of  precision  is 
ready,  whenever  you  are,  to  release  a  new 
kind  of  compact  powerl 

Here's  an  efficient  smooth-cutting  saw, 
with  a  chain  speed  of  only  1850  feet  per  min¬ 
ute.  Work-proved  features  engineered  by 
Outboard  Marine  Corporation.  Stamina  and 
day-after-day  dependability  unmatched  by 
saws  costing  far  more! 

One-pull  starting?  New  Insto-Primer  lets 
you  see  gas  going  into  the  firing  chamber 
before  you  pull  the  cord.  You  know  it's  ready 
to  start  and  one  pull  does  it!  Try  the 
PIONEER  410  at  your  Pioneer  dealer's  (he's 
in  the  "Yellow  Pages"),  and  save  during  his 
big  UPFRONT  value  promotion! 


Pioneer 

CHAIN  SAWS 


OMC  INOINIS  *  IQUIEMINT  DIVIMON 

Owlboord  Morin*  CoiporaHon,  Wovhayon,  Nlnob 


Also  choose  from  high-production  Pioneer  610 
chain  saw  or  Plunge  Bow  model  for  puipwood 
cutting.  Pioneer  prices  start  as  low  as  $165.00 
with  12"  bar  and  chain,  f.o.b.  Waukegan. 
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"This  extension  phone 
Is  the  best  buy  on  the  place" 


Jack  Snidow  milks  260  cows  on  his 
dair\’  near  Brighton,  Colorado. 

With  five  men  helping  him,  he’s 
keenly  aware  of  the  value  of  man¬ 
hours.  That’s  why  he  installed  an 
extension  phone  in  the  milkroom 
when  he  mechanized  his  operation 
with  an  8-cow  parlor  and  bulk  tank. 

That  was  18  months  ago.  Today 


Jack  says,  “This  extension  phone  is 
the  best  buy  on  the  place.  If  a  man 
doesn’t  have  a  phone  handy,  he’ll 
put  off  his  calls  —  and  then  maybe 
forget  some  of  them.  Then  a  lot  of 
things  can  happen— he’ll  run  out  of 
grain,  or  turn  up  short  of  help.’’ 

Before  Jack  ordered  his  milkroom 
extension,  he  figured  out  how  much 


walking  he’d  been  doing  between 
the  house  and  barn.  It  was  about  a 
mile  a  day.  In  a  year,  that’s  over 
300  miles  of  unnecessary'  roadwork! 

If  you  want  to  make  your  time 
more  profitable,  take  a  look  around 
your  place  to  see  how  much  an  ex¬ 
tension  can  do  for  you.  Then  call 
your  telephone  business  office. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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College  tests  prove  Stilhosol  feeders  get 
hack  an  average  of  $11.57  for  every  $1  in¬ 
vested  in  this  proved  gain  booster. 


6  years  of  tests  show . . . 


Stilbosol  pays  off  at  a 
whopping  11  to  1  return 


SK  ,111  warn 
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STILBESTROL 
(10-Mg.  Oral) 
(Fattening  Ration) 

105 

13* 

io« 

$6.94 

$0.60 

$11.57 

STILBESTROL 
(10-Mg.  Oral) 
(Growing  Ration) 

58 

12% 

10* 

$5.63 

$0.60 

$9.38 

ANTIBIOTICS 

112 

4% 

3* 

$3.16 

$1.05 

$3.00 

ENZYME 

12 

1% 

4* 

$3.05 

$2.03 

$1.50 

ALCOHOL 

6 

.4% 

2* 

$1.44 

$2.40 

$0.60  I 

TRANQUILIZERS 

72 

3% 

1% 

$0.90 

$0.75 

$1.20 

CHEMOBIOTiC 

30 

None 

None 

$0.46 

$0.75 

$0.61  . 

LIVE  RUMEN 

None 

None 

None 

^Reported  at  the  American  Society  of  Animal  Production  Meeting, 
November,  1959.  Results  represent  32  different  colleges. 


Six  years  ago,  Stilbosol  was  made  available 
to  cattle  feeders  fattening  cattle  for  market. 
By  using  this  new  beef  gain  booster,  cattlemen 
were  promised  an  extra  15%  daily  gain  on 
10%  less  feed.  How  is  this  promise  holding  up? 
Take  a  good  look  at  the  chart.  Notice  the  re¬ 
turn  per  animal,  return  per  dollar  investment, 
extra  gain,  and  feed  savings.  Note,  too,  that 
these  are  averages  and  include  high-gaining, 
medium-gaining  and  low-gaining  rations.  If 
you  feed  a  high-gaining  ration,  you  can  expect 
to  better  these  average  figures.  Thousands  of 
cattlemen  have.  They  continue  to  do  so. 

Three  years  after  its  introduction,  nearly  75% 
of  the  cattle  fed  out  for  market  in  the  United 
States  were  being  fed  fattening  rations  con¬ 
taining  Stilbosol.  Proof  enough  that  Stilbosol 
paid  off  in  the  feedlot ! 

Today,  cattlemen  are  still  getting  the  same 
increased  daily  gains  and  the  same  feed  sav¬ 
ings  per  pound  of  gain.  In  the  past  six  years, 
an  estimated  40,160,000  head  of  Stilbosol-fed 
cattle  have  been  slaughtered  to  feed  our  grow¬ 
ing  and  beef-hungry  nation. 


Stilbosol  is  Eli  Lilly  &  Company*t  trademark  for  diethylstilbestrol  premix  which 
is  monMfactured  and  sold  under  exclusive  license  granted  by  Iowa  State  College 
Research  Foundation,  Inc,  under  its  U.  S.  Potent  No.  2751 303. 

After  six  years,  Stilbosol  (most  thoroughly  tested  feed 
additive  in  the  world)  continues  to  give  feeders  an 
extra  15%  gain  on  10%  less  feed. 


Makers  of  HYGROMIXe  (S.  hygroteopkot  fermentation  products) 
ELANCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  •  A  DIVISION  OF  ELI  LILLY  AND  COMPANY  •  INDIANAPOLIS  6,  INDIANA 


Let  the  youngsters  ride . . . 

Let  the  boys  pile  on !  They  aren’t  going  best  looking  farm  gate  on  the  market  and, 

to  hurt  this  rugged  Alcoa®  Aluminum  what’s  more,  it  will  stay  good  looking. 

Farm  Gate.  It’s  made  for  rough  treatment  Alcoa  Gates  never  need  painting  or  other 
. . .  engineered  like  a  bridge.  Cross  braces,  expensive  maintenance, 
aircraft  riveted,  are  precisely  placed  to  See  the  sturdy  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate 
stand  maximum  stress.  at  your  farm  supply  dealer’s  first  time  you 

Alcoa’s  agricultural  engineers  designed  go  to  town.  He  has  them  for  openings  10 

this  gate  with  just  one  main  idea  in  mind :  to  16  ft  wide,  52  in.  high.  There’s  a  special 

durability.  Gates  must  last  or  they  aren’t  36-in.-high  hog  gate,  too,  if  that’s  what 
worth  hanging.  This  Alcoa  Aluminum  you  need. 

Gate  will  last . . .  year  after  year.  All  Alcoa  Gates  are  made  from  special. 

It  will  dress  up  your  farmstead,  too.  heavy-gage  aluminum.  They’re  delivered 
Your  show  barn.  Your  stock  pens.  It’s  the  complete  with  accessories  for  easy  hanging. 
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BRUTES  FOR  PUNISHMENT 

You’ll  own  the  best  farm  gate  made  . . . 
and  the  most  attractive  . . .  when  you  hang 
an  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gate.  They’re  Horse 
High,  Hog  Tight  and  Bull  Strong! 


Your  Guide  to  the  Best  In  Atuminum  Value 


For  Eiciting  Drama  Watch 
"Alcoa  Theatre.”  Alternate 
Mondays,  NBC-TV,  and 
"Alcoa  Presents,”  Every 
Tuesday,  ABC-TV 


ALCOA 


SL 


ALUIMINUM 


We’ll  send  FREE  sample 

Prove  to  yourself  that  Alcoa  Aluminum  Gates  are  built 
rugged.  Send  us  this  coupon  and  we’ll  send  you,  without 
obligation,  a  free,  10-in.  section  of  the  sturdy  rail  that  makes 
the  Alcoa  Gate  the  best  buy  on  the  market. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 
1930'MAIcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 


Name_ 


Address, 


Post  Office  and  State, 


□  Farmer 

□  Dealer 

□  Student 


Install  a  pipeline  milker 


with  PYREX 


for  cleaner  milk 


milk  you  can  see 


Milking  Machine  Company  •  James 
Manufacturing  Company  •  Perfec¬ 
tion  Manufacturing  Corporation  • 
Rite-Way  Dairy  Farm  Equipment 
Corporation  •  Universal  Milking 
Machine  Division. 


and  speeds  cleaning,  discourages 
the  build-up  of  milkstone  or  bac¬ 
teria. 

FREE  BOOKLET.  See  the  many 
ways  you  can  run  your  dairy  more 
profitably,  with  a  Pyrex  pipeline 
system,  by  writing  to  us  at  2211 
Crystal  Street,  Coming,  N.  Y.,  for 
the  booklet  “Facts  About  Pyrex 
Pipe.”  Or  call  your  dealer  repre¬ 
senting:  Bou-Matic  Milkers,  Inc. 
Chore  Boy  Company  •  DeLaval 
Separator  Company  •  Hinman 


You  make  the  most  of  a  pipeline 
milker  when  you  use  Pyrex  brand 
pipe. 

With  glass  you  can  see  that  the 
pipe  is  clean  . . .  spot  trouble  be¬ 
fore  it  starts.  After  cleaning,  you 
can  check  sanitation  visually  . . . 
dirt  can’t  hide  behind  glass. 

FASTER  CLEANING.  TOO. 

Pyrex  pipe  won’t  corrode  or  pit, 
so  you  can  use  stronger,  faster- 
working  cleaning  solutions.  The 
pipe  is  smoother  than  any  metal 


GLASS  PIPE 


CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 
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"We  breed 
endurance 
into  horses; 
Firestone 
builds  it 
into  tires !" 


Hugh  Fontaine,  manager  of  Bonnie  Heath  Farms 
in  Ocala,  Florida,  says:  ‘^Raising  thoroughbreds 
keeps  our  tractors  busy  clearing  stable  waste  and 
handling  hay.  We  look  for  endurance  in  tires, 
same  as  in  race  horses.  Firestones  have  it — they 
really  stand  up!  We  like  Firestone  service,  too. 

Paul  Edwards,  our  Firestone  man  in  Ocala,  is 
always  on  hand  when  we  need  him!” 

Like  Hugh  Fontaine,  you’ll  find  these  Firestone 
features  deliver  extra  service  at  no  extra  cost! 

•  EXCLUSIVE  SHOCK-FORTIFIED  CORD- 
proven  in  actual  competitive  tests  to  be  far  stronger 
.  .  .  up  to  34%.  This  means  more  protection  than  ever 
before  against  impact  breaks  for  more  hours  of  tire 
use  and  extra  retreads. 

•  DUAL  CONSTRUCTION — Firestone  uses  two 
completely  different  rubber  compounds  to  precision 
build  rear  tractor  tires.  Treads  are  built  with  tough, 
longer-wearing  Firestone  Rubber-X  while  another 
specially  formulated  Rubber-X  compound  in  sidewalls 
only,  resists  aging,  cracking  and  flex  damage. 

*Firetlon«  T.M. 


ALWAYS  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 


BETTER  RUBBER  FROM  START  TO  FINISH 

Copyright  1960,  The  Fireetone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Tune  in  Eyewitness  to  History  every  Friday  evening,  CBS  Television  Network. 


•  CURVED  AND  TAPERED  TRACTION  BARS- 
flat  contoured  tread  bites  deep  and  grips  for  maximum 
drawbar  power  .  . .  cleans  easily,  automatically! 

•  FREE  LOANER  TRACTOR  TIRE  SERVICE - 
Firestone  will  loan  you  brand-new  tractor  tires  to  keep 
equipment  working  during  retreads  and  repairs. 

For  outstanding  traction  and  greater  economy,  buy 
Firestone  All  Traction  Champion,  Champion  Ground 
Grip  or  special  purpose  All  Non-Skid  tractor  tires. 
See  your  Firestone  Dealer  or  Store  for  all  of  the  facts. 


- TRACTOR -  — TRUCK - CAR -  !  ' 

All  All  Traction  Champion  All  Delux* 

Non-Skid*  Champion*  Guide  Grip*  Traction*  Champion* 
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ALL^NEW  FEATURES  INCLUDI 
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1961  Issue  from  John  Deere... 


A  NEW  GENERATION  OF  POWER 


* 

i 

i 

i 


New  scientifically  designed 

seat  provides  gentle,  float¬ 
ing  ride  in  rough  ground; 
surrounds  operator  with 
foam  padding.  \ 


New  rear  rockshaft  pro¬ 
vides  Load  Control, 
Depth  Control,  or  Load- 
and-Depth  Control  for 
3-point-hitch  operation. 


New  Universal  3-Point  Hitch 

works  with  all  types  of  3- 
point  equipment;  can  be 
equipped  with  time-saving 
new  Quik-Coupler.  . 


More  USABLE  HORSEPOWER 
More  USABLE  HYDRAULIC  POWER 
More  CONVENIENCE. . .  More  COMFORT 


New  remote  cylinders  are 

double-acting  for  control  of 
drawn  and  front-mounted 
equipment;  feature  new 
“floating”  action. 


Never  before  in  farm  tractor  history  have  the  engine, 
transmission,  hydraulic  system,  and  PTO  been  blended 
into  such  an  efficient  working  team  as  they  are  in  the 
new  “1010,"  “2010,"  “3010,"  and  “4010"  Series  Trac¬ 
tors — John  Deere’s  New  Generation  of  Power.  These 
new  tractors  offer  infinite  combinations  of  speed  and 
power  that  can  be  tailored  to  the  most  exacting  oper¬ 
ation  to  turn  out  more  and  better  work  per  day.  New 
hydraulic  system  and  PTO  applications  add  further 
to  the  utility  of  these  new  tractors.  New  roomier  plat¬ 
form,  new  systematically  located  controls,  plus  a  new 
scientifically  designed  seat  provide  the  ultimate  in 
operator  convenience  and  riding  comfort  .  .  .  reduce 
fatigue;  add  substantially  to  your  capacity  for  work. 

Many  additional  new  features  are  shown  on  the 
cutaway  view  at  the  right.  They  are  convincing  proof 
that  your  dollar  buys  more  in  value  when  you  choose 
your  next  tractor  from  John  Deere’s  New  Generation 
of  Power. 


New  rear  PTO  handles 
both  540  and  1000  rpm 
equipment,  operates  in¬ 
dependently  of  any 
other  tractor  function. 


New  styling  outside  . . .  new  value  inside 


New  power  steering  is 

smoother  than  ever.  Steer¬ 
ing  is  fully  hydraulic  and 
offers  an  entirely  new  con¬ 
cept  in  handling  ease. 


Convenient  hydraulic  con¬ 
trols  permit  individual  or 
simultaneous  operation  of 
up  to  three  independent 
“live”  hydraulic  circuits. 


Convenient  handholds  in 

the  fenders  and  on  the 
tractor,  combined  with 
sturdy  steps  permit  the  op¬ 
erator  to  mount  with  ease 
from  either  side. 


New  variable-speed  en¬ 
gine  provides  efficient, 
governed  power  over  a 
wide  range;  is  available 
i  in  gasoline,  Diesel,  and 
\  LP-Gas  types,  j 

New  injection  pump  for  / j 
Diesels  is  a  masterpiece  V 
of  simplicity;  provides  ' 
smooth,  responsive 
power  on  varying  loads 
at  any  throttle  setting. 


New  front-mounted  PTO 

for  1000  rpm  equipment 
prepares  the  tractor  for 
equipment  and  PTO  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  future. 


New  power  brakes,  a 

John  Deere  “first,”  are 
standard  equipment  on 
larger  models;  make 
possible  short  turns  at 
row  ends  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  effort. 


Exclusive  hydraulic 
pump  provides  all  the 
power  for  equipment 
control,  steering,  and 
brakes;  furnishes  ample 
hydraulic  power  on  de¬ 
mand. 


Gear  synchronizers  provide  on- 
the-go  shifting  and  direction  re- 
verser  action  within  a  range;  elim¬ 
inate  moving  gears.  Only  a  collar 
is  shifted. 


Exclusive  Roll-O-Matic 
“knee-action”  Front 
Wheels  cut  front-end 
bounce  in  half  for 
greater  riding  comfort 
in  practically  all  condi¬ 
tions. 


Husky  power  steering 
motor  is  located  close  to 
the  front  wheels;  pro¬ 
vides  ample  power  to 
turn  the  front  wheels  in 
mud,  sand,  snow,  and 
plowed  ground. 


New  multi-speed  transmission 

features  constant-mesh  gears; 
combines  with  the  variable-speed 
engine  to  provide  an  infinite 
number  of  speeds  tailored  to 
every  job. 


NEW  GENERATION  of  earning  power  for  you 
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,  Powerful  new  “4010”  Row-Crop  Tractor  with  18-foot  “FW”  Disk  Harrow. 

Experience  a  new  range  of  performance  .  .  . 

in  a  New  John  Deere  Tractor  with  greater  earning  power 


New  performance  standards  abound  every¬ 
where  in  the  modern  John  Deere  New  Gener¬ 
ation  Tractors — in  the  new  variable-speed  en¬ 
gines  .  .  .  the  new  multi-speed  transmission 
.  .  .  in  the  hydraulic  system,  3-point  hitch,  and 
Quik-Coupler  ...  in  steering,  braking,  and 
through  the  PTO — even  through  you,  the  oper¬ 


ator,  thanks  to  the  new  ease  and  convenience 
built  into  these  new  work  champions. 

In  all,  there  are  four  power  sizes — the  35 
h.p.  “1010”  Series,  the  45  h.p.  “2010”  Series, 
the  55  h.p.  “3010”  Series,  and  the  80  h.p. 
“4010”  Series  ...  all  with  gasoline  or  Diesel 
engines;  most  with  LP-Gas  engines.  Versatile 
Row-Crop  models  with  a  wide  variety  of  front 
ends  to  match  every  crop  requirement  team 
up  with  all  types  of  equipment.  Row-Crop 
Utility  Tractors  in  the  “2010”  and  “3010” 
Series  handle  all  general  farm  and  utility  oper¬ 
ations  and  work  with  front-mounted  cultivators 
as  well. 

Never  have  you  had  such  command  over 
operating  costs,  job  quality,  time,  and  human 
effort.  A  day  at  the  wheel  will  convince  you 
that  a  John  Deere  New  Generation  Tractor 
belongs  on  your  farm.  See  your  John  Deere 
dealer  and  make  a  date  to  field-test  one  of 
these  new  tractors  soon. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


JOHN  DEERE  •  3300  RIVER  DRIVE,  MOLINE,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  free  information  on  the  tractors  checked  below. 
I  farm  -  acres. 

Q“1010"  Single  Row-Crop  Q  “301  0"  and  “401  0"  Row-Crops 

and  Utility  and  “3010"  Row-Crop  Utility 

I  I  “1010"  Crawler  Q  “3010"  and  “4010"  Standards 

r~l  “201  0"  Row-Crop  and  Q  Integral  Working  Equipment 

Row-Crop  Utility 


Choose  your  farm  power  from  the  modern 
line  of  John  Deere  New  Generation  Tractors. 


Student  □ 


Ask  Your  John  Deere  Dealer 
for  a  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 


Rural  Route. 


Get  IMPROVED  FEED  EFFICIENCY 
Plus  HIGHER  RATE  OF  6AIH 


Synovex-S  and  H  are  double-barreled  profit  builders.  (1)  You 
get  up  to  20%  more  meat  from  your  feed.  (2)  You  get  up  to 
pound  extra  weight  gain  per  head  per  day. 

Some  animals,  of  course,  will  improve  more  than  others, 
depending  on  feed,  breeding  and  management.  The  important 
point  is  this:  Synovex  improves  both  feed  efficiency  and  rate 
of  gain  —  and  you  need  both  to  make  higher  profits,  lot  after 
lot,  season  after  season,  in  fat  cattle  production. 

Important.  The  initial  price  of  a  cattle  implant  has  an  insig¬ 
nificant  effect  on  net  profit  at  market  time.  Profits  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  results  —  in  terms  of  feed  consumed  and  weight 
gained  over  the  entire  feeding  period.  That’s  why  cattlemen 
and  feeders  who  try  Synovex  make  it  their  “regular”  implant. 
They  know  from  experience  that  Synovex  is  their  most  profit¬ 
able  cattle-finishing  buy.  Their  records  tell  them  so. 

And  here’s  another  big  advantage.  When  you  use  Synovex,  no 
hormone  residues  will  be  present  in  the  meat  of  slaughtered 
animals.  Even  when  Synovex  was  implanted  at  10  times  the 
recommended  rate,  no  measurable  hormone  tissue  residue 
could  be  found  in  meat  after  slaughter.  Synovex  contains  only 
safe  natural  hormones  that  are  completely  metabolized. 
Synovex  improves  both  rate  of  gain  and  feed  conversion  safely 
. . .  Synovex  does  not  contain  stilbestrol,  hexestrol,  benezestrol, 
dienestrol,  or  any  other  synthetic  “hormone-like”  chemical. 

GET  ALL  THE  FACTS  RIGHT  NOW  —  before  you  fatten  your  next  lot 
of  cattle.  Write  for  informative  free  booklet,  “More  Profitable  Live- 
stock  Finishing.”  It  means  extra  profits  for  you 
when  you  sell  your  cattle. 

SQUIBB,  Veterinary  Department 
^  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Synovex-S  and  H  contain  only 
safe,  natural  hormones. 

No  risk  of  hormone  residues  in  meat. 


Synovex  is  easy  to  use.  You  implant 
each  steer  or  heifer  once;  each 
implant  lasts  entire  feeding  period. 
For  best  results,  feeder  stock  should 
be  free  from  parasites  and  feedlot 
disease  and  fed  a  balanced  high 
energy  ration. 

Synovex  has  been  coo|>eratively  developed  by 
E.  R.  Squibb  St  Sons  and  The  Syntex  Group. 
Synovex(^  is  a  registered  Squibb  trademark. 
(0  OLIN  MATHIESOS  CHEMICAL  CORP.,  1900 


SqpiBB 


A  NAME  YOU  CAN  TRUST 


Squibb 


N 
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who  benefits  most  from  this  pond? 


To  the  kids,  this  pond  is  a  million  gallons  of  pure  delight. 

To  their  dad.  it’s  water  to  supplement  the  wells  for  livestock 
water,  fire  prevention  and  irrigation. 

To  their  friends,  it  represents  hours  of  recreation  outsmarting 
the  bass  and  bluegill. 

To  the  neighbors  downstream,  it  means  less  gully  washing,  fewer 
flood  gaps  to  replace,  less  silt  and  less  flooding. 

To  the  folks  in  town,  it  means  a  more  prosperous  farming  com* 
munity  and  more  stable  jobs,  because  four  out  of 
ten  U.S.  workers  are  employed  in  agriculture  or 
related  industries. 

To  industrialists  and  city  water  officials,  this  pond  is  water  that 
will  seep  down  and  replenish  a  falling  water  table. 

It’s  just  a  small  pond  —  but  an  important  part  of  private  and 
public  water  control.  And  by  1975,  we’ll  need  tens  of  thousands 
more  like  it  to  slake  the  thirst  and  needs  of  65  million  more 
people.  Conservationists  and  Caterpillar-built  machines  have 
already  started  on  the  big  job  to  double  our  water  supply— to 
put  soil  conservation  practices  to  work  on  millions  of  acres — 
to  build  123,000  dams  for  water  control. 


Cat  Diesel  Farm  Tractars  figure  heavily  in  the  soil  and  water 
conservation  program;  they  can  help  you  get  more  profit 
from  farming— not  only  by  conserving  soil  and  water,  but 
by  helping  work  your  land  better,  faster,  at  lower  cost  than 
ever— by  giving  you  more  time  for  better  farming— by  in¬ 
creasing  the  productivity  of  your  land— by  converting  mar¬ 
ginal  land  to  productive  land.  Right  now  at  your  Caterpillar 
Dealer,  there's  o  size  tractor  with  equipment  to  match  your 
farming  and  conservation  needs.  Hove  your  dealer  suggest 
competent  conservation  contractors  for  your  hired  work. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  General  Offices,  Peoria,  III.,  U.S. A. 


(oterptllor  ond  (ot  W9  It9i5tcrcd  Trodtmotlis  sf  (ottrptllor  Troctor  (•. 


Who  benefits  most  from  a  farm  pond?  Everybody! 
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WITH  YOUR  OWN  SAFE,  FAST,  ECONOMICAL  PIPER 


admired  airplane  in  its  class. 

Other  Pipers  include  the  popular,  economical  4-pas¬ 
senger  Tri-Pacer  and  Caribbean;  the  2-place  Super  Cub, 
world  renowned  for  unlimited  utility;  the  new  Pawnee 
agricultural  plane;  the  two  luxurious  Piper  “twins,”  the 
Apache  and  the  Aztec. 

Each  is  a  distinctive,  super  reliable  piece  of  machinery, 
and  all  share  the  safe,  stable,  easy-to-fly  characteristics 
for  which  Piper  is  famous.  NOW,  IN  1960  . . .  adding  a 
new  dimension  in  safety  and  flying  ease . . .  exclusive 
Piper  AutoControl,  automatic  flight  system,  is  available 
as  standard  equipment  in  AutoFlite  models  of  the  Aztec, 
Apache,  Comanche  and  Tri-Pacer. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  see  and  fly  these  modern 
Pipers  at  your  local  Piper  dealer’s.  For  a  preview  in  print, 
send  today  for  the  new,  full-color  brochures. 


Farmers  and  ranchers  who  use  their  own  easy-to-fly 
Pipers  enjoy  a  complete  new  sense  of  travel  freedom, 
gain  much  valuable  time  by  making  trips  in  minutes, 
not  hours. 

You.  too,  will  find  a  Piper  provides  fast,  dependable, 
convenient  transportation  whatever  your  destination  .  .  . 
livestock  auction,  the  big  city's  shops,  faraway  vacation 
spots,  or  chasing  urgently  needed  parts.  You’ll  find  it’s 
so  easy  to  get  around  when  you  fly  . . .  and  so  much  fun, 
too!  Distant  friends  become  neighbors. 

The  modern  Piper  line  gives  you  a  wide  choice  in 
the  selection  of  the  plane  best  suited  to  your  individual 
travel  needs. 

The  family  arriving  here  flew  in  at  three  miles  a  min¬ 
ute  in  their  Piper  Comanche  —  all-metal,  low-wing, 
high  performance  beauty  that  is  without  a  doubt  the  most 


PIPER  BUILDS  A  PERFECT  PLANE  FOR  EVERY  FARM  AND  RANCH  PURPOSE 


PIPER  AZTEC  —  new,  over*200-mph  twin- 
engine  executive  transport.  Carries  5  in 
roomy  luxury.  Advanced  design  assures  out¬ 
standing  performance,  gives  Aztec  highest 
single-engine  ceiling  of  any  pla^e  in  its  class 
carrying  similar  payload. 


PIPER  APACHE  —  world's  most  popular  ex¬ 
ecutive  twin,  vyith  171  mph  cruising  speed, 
range  to  1,260  miles.  Available  in  4-  and  5- 
passenger  versions.  Priced  for  below  any 
comparable  new  twin.  Apache  recently  flew 
1,304  miles  with  right  propeller  removed. 


PIPER  COMANCHE  -  low-wing,  all-metal 
high  performance  plane,  available  with 
choice  of  Lycoming  250  or  180  hp  engine. 
Comanche  holds  world's  lightplane  distance 
record  —  7,668  miles,  non-stop  from  Africo 
to  Los  Angeles.  Unmatched  for  efficiency. 


PIPER  TRI-PACER  with  160  hp  Lycoming 
carries  four,  combines  most  features  to  sim¬ 
plify  flying.  New  optional  speed  fairings 
boost  cruise  speed  to  138  mph.  150  hp  Carib¬ 
bean  model  is  lowest  priced  four-place  plane 
available.  Safe,  fast- ideal  for  beginners. 


BACKYARD  CONVENIENCE 

Hundreds  of  farm  and  ranch  owners  of  Piper  planes  find  that  they 
can  operate  with  safety  and  great  convenience  from  landing  strips 
on  their  own  property.  Any  strip  100-200  feet  wide  and  1500  to 
2000  feet  long  with  clear  approaches  provides  adequate  room.  Or 
you  can  use  the  facilities  of  a  nearby  community  airport. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 
Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania 


Please  send  me  literature  on: 

□  Piper  Aztec  □  Piper  AutoControl  □  Piper  Pawnee 

□  Piper  Apache,  □  Piper  Comanche  □  “Learn  to  Fly”  Programs 

□  Piper  Tri-Pacer  □  Piper  Super  Cub  □  All  Piper  Aircraft 


PIPER  SUPER  CUB— rugged  2-place  ''aerial 
jeep,''  safely  operated  from  short,  rough 
fields  and  at  high  altitudes.  Ideal  for  live¬ 
stock  and  crop  survey,  fast  hauling  of 
supplies.  Available  with  choice  of  150  hp 
Lycoming  or  90  hp  Continental  engine. 


PIPER  PAWNEE  —  revolutionary  new  agri¬ 
cultural  plane,  designed  specifically  for 
oeriol  application  of  liquid  and  solid  chemi¬ 
cals.  Pilot  safety,  dispersal  efficiency,  and 
operating  economy  are  all  features  of  Paw¬ 
nee,  now  in  volume  production. 


Name, 


Address. 


MORE  PEOPLE  HAVE  BOUGHT  PIPERS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PLANE  IN  THE  WORlO 


To  Begin  With 


with  chimes,  a  door  button,  transformer  and  instructions  are 
$17.95  plus  wire  and  shipping.  (Shipping  weight  6  pounds.) 

At  the  M  and  W  Farm  Power  Show  in  Gibson  City,  Illinois,  this 
fall,  a  couple  of  tractors  were  making  the  rounds  in  a  tandem 
hitch.  It  takes  two  men  about  two  hours  to  make  two  tractors 
into  this  big  one,  according  to  the  manufacturer,  Jim  Garman,  of 
the  Tandem  Tractor  Co.,  Washington,  Illinois.  The  hitch  costs 
$1,700  for  tractors  to  70  hp,  $2,100  for  larger  models.  Also 
available,  separately  if  you  want,  are  clutch  and  throttle  control 
systems  for  tandem  tractors.  This  should  interest  do-it-yourself 
farmers.  The  complete  control  unit  costs  $150.  For  $25  extra  you 
may  add  a  torque  amplifier  control  for  International  Harvester 
tractors.  The  hydraulic  clutch  will  operate  both  tractor  clutches, 
or  one  separately,  for  reversing,  light  loads,  etc.,  when  the  other 
engine  is  shut  off. 

Another  eye-stopper  at  the  same  show  was  the  Vicon  Fertilizer 
Spreader.  The  fertilizer,  is  spread  through  a  pipe,  which  wiggles 
from  side  to  side.  It  spreads  very  evenly,  10  to  16  feet  wide,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  fertilizer,  at  rates  of  33  pounds  to  8  hun¬ 
dredweight  per  acre.  The  hopper  holds  6  hundredweight.  It’s 
made  in  Holland,  costs  $269.50  f.o.b.  Atlantic  ports,  and  can  be 
obtained  through  LeRoy  Lutz,  501  Ford  St.,  Oregon,  Illinois. 

Another  dilly  to  watch  was  the  experimental  power  steering 
unit  attached  to  a  four-wheel  wagon.  This  unit,  made  by  the  Elec¬ 
tric  Wheel  Co.,  Division  of  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Quincy, 
Illinois,  will  retail  for  $75.  The  front  wheels  of  the  wagon  are  turned 
by  a  remote  hydraulic  cylinder,  controlled  from  the  tractor  by  the 
hydraulic  lift  lever.  Thus,  no  matter  which  way  the  tractor  is 
headed,  the  wagon  wheels  can  be  steered  any  way  the  driver 
chooses.  This  means  a  wagon  can  be  backed  very  easily,  and  a  nov¬ 
ice  can  back  the  wagon  into  a  space  with  only  inches  to  spare.  Also, 
you  can  pull  the  wagon  offset  to  one  side,  for  filling  a  feedbunk  or 
getting  close  to  a  chopper-blower  in  the  field.  For  road  travel,  a 
simple  jerk  on  a  rope  puts  the  wheels  into  normal  steering,  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  wagon  tongue. 

A  new  addition  to  the  materials  handling  field  is  the  Auto-Blend 
Mill,  made  by  the  E  Z  Way  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  222,  Decatur,  Illinois. 
It  is  a  small  automatic  mixing,  measuring,  blending  and  grinding 
hammermill.  It  sells  for  $1,095.  A  three-horsepower  motor  drives 
the  hammermill,  which  has  a  special  dust-controlling  baffle  in  the 
feed  throat.  Feed  is  measured  out  of  four  hoppers  (of  which  only 
three  may  be  used  at  one  time)  onto  a  moving  belt,  driven  by  a 

separate  -horsepower  gear- 
’  drive  motor.  The  depth  of  feed 

rais- 


V  pccnn  We’ve  been  pretty  conscious  about  beef  qual¬ 
ity  around  here  (as  if  this  issue  didn’t  shout  it 
out),  and  after  the  4-H  steers  from  one  of  the  nearby  fairs  were 
slaughtered,  we  went  to  see  the  carcasses  hanging  in  the  cooler. 

Mind  you,  now,  these  were  the  top  cattle  of  the  show — the  grand 
champion,  the  reserve,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  the  next  in  line.  The 
teenager  who  exhibited  the  grand  champion  had  a  trpphy  and  a 
cash  award  to  commemorate  her  victory,  and  got  $1.15  a  pound 
for  her  steer  from  a  publicity-conscious  chain  store.  It  had  been  a 
beautiful  looking  individual,  by  show  standards. 

But  the  carcass!  That  was  another  story.  It  had  dressed  better 
than  64  percent.  But  that  was  before  anybody  had  tried  to  cut 
out  the  excess  fat.  There  was  a  thick  rind  of  fat  over  the  entire 
carcass.  Over  the  ribs  it  measured^  good  2^2  inches.  The  pelvic 
fat  alone  must  have  weighed  more  than  30  pounds — at  $1.15  per! 

The  rib  eye  was  well  marbled  (in  the  reserve  champion  it  was 
excessively  marbled)  but  great  blobs  of  seam  fat  ran  down  into 
the  meat.  No  housewife  would  buy  this  kind  of  stuff.  No  restaurant 
could  afford  to  serve  it.  Yet  the  youngster  who  produced  it  was 
given  to  understand  she  had  done  a  great  job. 

Let’s  come  to  out  senses.  This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  years  all  over  the  country,  from  county  fairs  to 
the  biggest  national  expositions.  Kids  are  led  to  believe  this  is  the 
way  to  feed  beef.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Stock  shows  are  fine  and  competition  is  the  life  of  any  business. 
But  the  payoff  is  at  the  finish  line.  In  the  meat  business  that  finish 
line  is  the  carcass. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  obstacles  which  *  detract  from  the 
popularity  of  carcass  contests.  But  those  obstacles  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable.  If  stock  shows  are  to  justify  their  future  existence  the 
grand  champion  carcass  must  replace  the  grand  champion  steer. 

C.R.K. 


ig  llAiar  never  understood  why  men  choose 

WcW  new  bring  out  their  new  models  in  the 

fall,  when  nature  chooses  the  spring  for  hers.  Maybe  we’re  afraid 
of  the  competition.  But  whatever  the  reason,  it  makes  fall  exciting 
when  the  flush  of  new  ideas  and  research  is  finally  sitting  on  a 
flag-bedecked  farm  show  platform. 

The  new  John  Deere  line,  for  instance,  was  quite  a  surprise. 
They  look  like  snarling  porpoises — even  to  the  gills  on  the  side 
— ^but  it’s  the  inside  that  counts.  Deere  has  more  than  a  few  good 
points.  First  there  is  the  new 
oil  system  which  uses  only  two 
oils.  One  is  in  the  engine,  and 
then  one  single  special  oil  serves 
the  transmission,  the  hydraulics 
(remote  cylinders,  too),  the 
power  steering,  the  power 
brakes  (yes,  power  brakes) ,  and 
the  differential.  .Another  neat 
trick  is  the  device  which  changes 
the  pto  from  540  to  1,000 
rpm  automatically.  When  you 
put  on  the  special  shaft  for 
1,000  rpm,  a  small  gear  is 
changed  so  it’s  impossible  to  have  the  1,000  shaft  turning  at  540 
rpm.  And  a  new  hydraulic  pump  is  the  damdest  ever.  It  auto¬ 
matically  quits;  shutting  off  by  its  own  oil  pressure,  when  the 
system  has  enough  pressure. 

The  next  newcomer  (not  in  order  of  size)  is  a  neat  device  to 
warn  you  when  someone  comes  into  your  drive.  L.  H.  Duitsman, 
Ogden,  Illinois,  has  adapted  the  tube  that  rings  a  bell  in  a  filling 
station.  You  lay  the  rubber  hose  across  your  drive,  and  chimes 
ring  in  the  house  when  a  car  or  truck  hits  the  hose.  The  whole  unit, 


on  the  belt  is  controlled  by 
ing  or  lowering  the  square  hop¬ 
per  outlets,  using  a  rack  and 
pinion  gear.  This  alters  the 
depths  of  feed  on  the  belt,  and 
so  the  rate  of  feed  to  the  ham¬ 
mermill.  The  belt  can  be  re¬ 
versed.  Then  the  feed  bypa.sses 
the  hammermill,  and  feed  is 
mixed  and  measured,  but  not 
ground.  The  mill  has  two  tim¬ 
ers,  so  it  can  be  emptied  after 
the  hammermill  has  stopped.  The  measuring  unit  can  be  bought 
and  used  separately. 

The  biggest  of  the  fall  introductions  is  the  new  International 
Harvester  4  WD-3,  24,000  pounds  of  four-wheel  drive  tractor, 
with  180  drawbar  horsef)ower.  The  feature  that  makes  this  a 
unique  four-wheel  drive  in  the  farm  field  is  the  three-way  steering. 
You  can  steer  with  all  four  wheels — like  the  long  fire  engines 
(which  should  make  it  super-easy  to  park  downtown!). 


The  I.H.C.  four-wheel  drive,  180-horsepower  tractor, 


The  Dairy  Barn 


Continuous  Thyroprotein 


Trials  in  the  herds  of  two 
California  dairymen  show 
it  has  paid  them  to  feed  thyroprotein-  throughout  the  lactation 
period.  When  this  hormone,  which  stimulates  milk  production, 
was  first  available.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Turner  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  advised  to  start  feeding  it  “.  .  .  60  days  or  more  after  a 
cow  freshens,  just  about  the  time  her  production  curve  starts  to 
fall  downward  (Farm  Quarterly,  Autumn  1957).”  Results  from 
later  experiments  caused  Dr.  Turner  to  suggest  some  dairymen  try 
feeding  the  hormone  from  the  time  a  cow  freshened. 

Ed  Fagundes,  Los  Banos,  California,  was  one  of  the  men  who 
went  along  with  the  suggestion.  He  has  fed  thyroprotein  continu¬ 
ously  since  December,  1958,  and  his  DHIA  records  show  average 
production  per  cow  is  up  2,979  pounds  yearly.  At  the  same  time 
he  got  a  yearly  increase  in  butterfat  production  of  102.3  pounds. 
The  milking  herd  includes  183  Holsteins.  To  get  the  extra  milk 
without  adding  to  the  herd  required  shifting  the  feed  program 
from  roughages  towards  concentrates.  Fagundes  limits  alfalfa  hay 
to  27  pounds  per  animal  per  day.  To  that  he  adds  20  pounds  of 
high  energy  grain  with  the  honnone  mixed  in.  The  grain  plus 
thyroprotein  goes  to  the  entire  herd,  regardless  of  stage  of  lacta¬ 
tion.  Cows  get  extra  grain  without  thyroprotein  according  to  milk 
yields.  The  thyroprotein  product  used  is  called  Protamone,  made 
by  .\gri-Tech,  Inc.,  4722  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  additive  does  not  reduce  milk  quality;  according  to 
Fagundes.  “My  creamery  has  never  been  able  to  find  any  traces 
of  the  hormone  in  my  milk,  but  they  have  noticed  a  high  milk 
solids  content,  as  well  as  an  improved  quality.  My  family  and  hired 
men  noticed  a  pleasant  change  in  the  taste  of  the  milk  after  chang¬ 
ing  to  Protamone  feeds.”  About  herd  health  Fagundes  said,  “I  do 
not  believe  the  hormone  has  forced  early  or  premature  replace¬ 
ments  in  my  herd  at  all.  Replacements  are  actually  less.”  His  vet¬ 
erinarian,  Dr.  Jerry  Menter,  said  he  had  to  make  far  fewer  sick 
calls  since  Fagundes  started  feeding  thyroprotein.  Jack  Aguire,  his 
artificial  inseminator,  felt  the  overall  breeding  has  improved  at 
least  25  percent.  Fagundes  said  that  his  calves  are  bom  healthy 
and  strong,  and  mature  fast,  with  practically  no  deaths. 

Ilpalfli  Italic  Veterinarians  are  changing  the  emphasis  in 
their  work  from  sick  calls  to  health  calls.  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  professional  magazine.  Modern  Veterinary 
Practice,  Dr.  Robert  Omisbee,  Stockton,  California,  explained  the 
difference  between  overall  herd  health  care  and  emergency  health 
service.  “The  ‘herd  approach,’  ”  he  said,  “calls,  not  for  a  merchan¬ 
diser,  but  for  a  designer.  Here  we  are  not  interested  in  vaccinating 
cows  all  day  and  then  billing  a  client  for  the  amount  of  medicine 
used.  We  are  not  interested,  primarily,  in  saving  a  cow.  We  are 
more  interested  in  the  series  of  events  and  influences  that  made 
her  ill  and  unprofitable.” 

Dr.  Ormsbee  has  formalized  this  program  by  drawing  up  a  con¬ 
tract  for  herd  health  with  his  dairymen-clients,  which  provides  for 
his  fee  as  a  percentage  of  the  increased  dairy  profits  due  to  better 
herd  health.  He  figures  profits  per  cow  can  go  up  as  much  as  $200 
per  year.  Other  veterinarians  have  a  contract  with  a  flat  charge, 
such  as  $1.00  per  milking  cow  per  month,  or  5  percent  of  the  milk 
check.  This  often  covers  only  routine  supervision,  such  as  mastitis 
control,  pregnancy  checks,  and  controlling  parasites.  Extra  charges 
are  made  for  emergency  calls  and  the  cost  of  dnigs  used.  Some  of 
the  largest  herds  in  the  country  employ  veterinarians  full  time  for 
a  salary  and  a  cost  of  medicine  and  materials  used. 

“Actually,  you  can  have  as  many  types  of  contracts  or  arrange¬ 
ments  as  you  have  farmers  and  veterinarians,”  said  Dr.  Richard 
Rainier,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  last  fall.  “It’s  like  vaccinating 
hogs;  you  can  do  it  various  ways.”  Dr.  Rainier  believes  in  informal 
arrangements.  “I  provide  the  management  service  the  farmer 
needs.  One  of  the  first  things  I  try  to  explain  to  my  clients  is  that  I 


am  interested  in  knowing  of  any  changes  in  managing  the  herd. 
If  a  farmer  buys  replacements,  he  keeps  them  separate  till  I  have 
a  chance  to  go  out  there  and  see  them.  I  don’t  even  mind  if  a 
farmer  does  his  own  treatments.  But  I  want  to  know  what  he  is 
doing  and  how  he  is  doing  it.” 

Neal  Schirm,  Route  1,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio,  was  Dr.  Rain- 
ier’s  first  customer  when  the  veterinarian  started  his  practice  in 
the  area  five  years  ago.  Schirm  and  his  father  farm  390  acres  and 
milk  about  35  Jerseys.  “I  called  Doc  Rainier  five  years  ago,” 
Schirm  said,  “because  the  vet  we  then  had  didn’t  have  time.  Not 


Dr.  Rainier  shcms  NeQ  Schirm  a  point  about  udder  palpation. 


that  he  wouldn’t  come;  but  he  ran  in  and  out.  Doc  Rainier  tells  me 
things,  and  keeps  an  eye  on  what  I  am  doing.” 

Each  year  Dr.  Rainier  makes  at  least  seven  regular  visits  to  the 
Schirm  farm.  Three  times  a  year  he  vaccinates  and  dehorns  calves. 
Other  regular  visits  are  pregnancy  checks  in  January,  May,  and 
September.  Once  a  year,  he  checks  the  whole  herd  for  brucellosis, 
leptospirosis,  and  tuberculosis.  Each  time  he  handles  a  cow,  the 
doctor  includes  a  complete  physical  examination. 

Besides  these  regular  visits,  Dr,  Rainier  keeps  a  constant  watch 
over  the  herd,  with  Schirm’s  cooperation.  “Neal  never  calls  me  for 
just  one  sick  cow.  If  he  has  a  cow  down  with  milk  fever,  he  may 
have  five  or  six  other  animals  in  the  bam  for  me  to  see.  Of  course, 
when  he  calls  me,  he  tells  me  about  the  other  cases,  so  I  can  prepare 
for  them  and  budget  my  time. 

“I  keep  track  of  the  visits  I  have  made.  I  will  stop  by  on  my  own 
to  see  a  cow  that  was  sick  a  month  ago  when  I  know  she  is  about 
ready  to  be  bred.  Neal  keeps  his  production  records  right  in  the 
barn,  so  I  can  keep  informed  without  bothering  him.” 

Dr.  Rainier  puts  no  special  fee  on  his  supervisory  work.  He  calls 
his  periodic  visits  when  his  only  work  is  “looking,”  his  “penny  calls.” 
The  client  pays  for  the  extra  service  by  higher  fees  for  the  regular 
calls.  “I  charge  about  double  what  veterinarians  charge  who  just 
come  out  to  do  a  job  and  leave,”  Dr.  Rainier  said.  “Where  someone 
else  would  charge  a  dollar  to  vaccinate  a  calf,  I  charge  two.  This 
way  I  make  up  for  the  penny  calls.  I  expect  a  man  like  Schirm  pays 
about  $800  a  year  for  complete  veterinary  care.  I  am  sure  his  bill 
would  be  higher  if  we  had  made  a  contract.” 

Schirm  is  pleased  with  this  arrangement.  Last  year,  his  cows 
averaged  12  months  and  3  days  between  freshenings.  The  herd 
averaged  428  pounds  of  fat  and  almost  8,200  pounds  of  milk.  There 
was  no  trouble  with  disease,  or  mastitis.  Schirm  has  always  aimed 
for  high  herd  health,  so  dair\’  income  after  he  became  a  client  of 
Dr.  Rainier  hasn’t  increased  greatly.  But  he  does  find  in  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  services  the  kind  of  veterinary  care  he  is  looking  for. 
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Ford  Motor  Commny  builds  better  bodies 


.  Special  zinc  coating  protects  body  parts  against 
corrosion  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 

The  underside  of  a  car  body  has  exposed 
parts  that  are  especially  vulnerable  now 
that  so  many  chemical  compounds  are 
used  to  keep  roads  clean  and  dry.  In  the 
Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars,  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  body  parts  are  galvanized,  zinc- 
coated  to  protect  them  against  rust  and 
corrosion. 

*  4>  * 

If  you  compare  door  latches,  you  will  see 
that  in  our  cars  they  are  bigger  and  heav¬ 
ier  than  door  latches  in  other  cars.  This 
makes  for  a  tighter,  stronger  grip  which 
reduces  the  possibility  of  doors  springing 
open  under  impact.  Statistics  show  that 
passengers  who  remain  inside  the  car  in 
an  accident  are  twice  as  safe. 


FORD  •  FALCON  •  THUNDERBIRD  •  COMET  •  MERCURY  •  LINCOLN  CONTINENTAL 
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Our  car  hoods  have  an  advantage  over 
most  others.  They  are  narrower  in  design. 
And  not  only  are  they  made  with  double 
walls,  but  these  walls  are  thicker.  The 
result  is  extra  rigidity  that  eliminates  the 
fluttering  that  is  so  disconcerting  at  high¬ 
way  speeds. 

Also,  our  car  hoods  are  insulated.  Many 
others  are  not.  That’s  one  reason  there  is 
less  noise  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars. 
•  «  « 

Doors  in  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars 
are  stronger.  They  are  braced  with  steel 
ribs.  This  means  they  are  more  rigid  and 
therefore  close  tighter  and  quieter,  reduc¬ 
ing  the  likelihood  of  developing  squeaks 
and  rattles. 


Rubber  body  mounts  are  used  to  seal  out 
road  and  engine  noise.  They  help  prevent 
it  from  being  transmitted  into  the  car. 
The  more  rubber  body  mounts  there  are, 
the  more  effective  the  sound  barrier  be¬ 
comes.  In  the  Ford  Family  of  Fine  Cars, 
with  more  insulating  body  mounts,  you 
get  a  remarkably  quiet  ride. 


You  have  now  read  five  of  the  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  we  think  you  will  find  (upon 
comparing  our  cars  with  the  others)  that 
Ford  Motor  Company  builds  better  bodies. 

American  Road,  Dearborn,  Michigan 


1865  '  I960 


How  many  cows  do  you  milk?  Multiply  the  number  by  34. 
That’s  how  many  miles  you  walk  each  year  carrying  milk 
from  the  cows  to  the  milkhouse.  Isn’t  it  worth  a  small  invest- 
ment— no  down  payment  plus  low  interest  financing— to 
eliminate  95%  of  the  walking  and  carrying  and  put  your 
time  and  effort  to  better  use? 

Solar’s  Portable  Pipeline  is  a  trim,  maneuverable,  high- 
capacity  unit,  all  18-8  stainless  steel,  with  100  feet  of  M-34 
Transflow  plastic  tubing.  It  handles  milk  from  five  milking 
machines  easily— moves  it  quickly  from  the  barn  to  the  milk- 
house.  Whether  you  have  an  atmospheric  or  vacuum  tank, 
you  can  use  this  handy  labor  and  time-saver  to  lighten  the 
load,  end  most  of  the  milk  carrying  chores. 

Also  available  is  the  covered  dumping  station  for  use  with 
permanent  pipeline  installations.  This  unit  can  be  picked 
up  and  carried  to  specific  locations  in  the  barn  with  ease. 

Why  not  see  a  Solar  dealer  today  and  ask  him  about  the 
free  demonstration  and  trial  use  of  the  Solar  Portable  Pipe¬ 
line.  Or  write  to  us  to  find  out  how  you  can  get  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  unit  in  your  barn. 


ExclutWt  Controlled  Flow  Expansion,  larg¬ 
est  cooling  plate  and  direct  cooling  saves 
you  dollars  cooling  milk.  The  Solar  Milk 
Minder  cools  quick,  cools  cheaper.  It’s 
built  to  last,  guaranteed  and  costs  no  more. 

Solar's  '95*  Vacuum  Tank  features  rec¬ 
tangular,  not  round,  openings.  Like  all  Milk 
Minder  equipment,  it  incorporates  Solar's 
lifetime  all  18-8  stainless  steel  construc¬ 
tion.  Available  with  automatic  washer. 


Now  as  Before,  Solar  Farm  Tanks  Exceed  3-A  Cooling 
Standards— Ever  since  Solar  tanks  have  been  manufactured 
and  sold,  their  cooling  performance  has  bettered  even  the 
latest  3-A  cooling  standards . . .  the  50-degree  blend  require¬ 
ment.  Every  Milk  Minder  in  the  milkhouse  today— and  yes¬ 
terday— exceeds  the  latest  cooling  requirements. 


Dapendabla  ytar-round  performance,  sim¬ 
ple  durable  construction  and  high  capac¬ 
ity  output  make  the  Solar  silo  unloader 
first  choice  among  those  who've  com¬ 
pared.  Clip  and  mail  coupon  from  this  ad 
for  additional  information  about  the  entire 
Solar  lint  of  equipment 


Solar  Permanent  •  Tomahawk,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  me  additional  information  about  the 
following: 

□  Solar  Atmosphtric  Tanks  □  Solar  Lo-Por  Strainer 

n  Solar  VKUum  Tanks  □  Solar  Silo  Unioadsr 

□  Solar  Portablo  Pipeline  □  Solar  Financinf 

□  See  me  about  a  damonsUathn  and  trial  use  of 
the  Solar  Portable  Pipeline. 


SOLAR  > 


Division  of  U.  S.  Industries,  Inc. 

Tomahawk,  Wisconsin  o  Phone  Tomahawk  540 


City  or  Town 


□  Students  check  here  for  Special  Information 


Eaton  2-Speed  Axles 
SPEED  DELIVERIES,  CUT  FUEL  COSTS” 


. .  .  SAYS  FARMER  ELDEN  KAY,  MARNE,  IOWA 


“We  farm  1160  acres,"  says  Mr.  Kay.  “Almost  half  of 
the  acreage  is  used  to  grow  corn  for  our  livestock.  We 
have  over  2000  head  of  lamb  and  cattle. 

“Handling  and  housing  all  that  livestock  keeps  us 
plenty  busy  the  year  round.  Our  primary  job  is  to 
fatten  lambs  to  get  top  price  at  market  time.  In  addition 
to  the  grain  we  raise,  we  buy  and  haul  over  60,000 
bushels  of  feed  from  neighboring  farms.  Our  trucks  are 
on  the  move  all  the  time  — heavily  loaded.  I'he  mucky 
roads  and  fields  around  here  could  really  foul  up  our 


operation.  To  stay  out  of  trouble,  we  depend  on  Eaton 
2-Speed  Axles. 

“The  Eaton’s  low-gear  range  supplies  the  steady  pull¬ 
ing  |)ower  we  need  to  churn  through  the  softest  spots. 
Bog-downs  never  stop  us  and  maintenance  is  next  to 
nothing.  No  single-speed  axle  could  do  the  same  job, 
at  the  same  low  cost.  That’s  why  we’ve  been  sold  on 
Eaton  for  the  past  twenty  years.” 

Discover  for  yourself  the  advantages  of  an  Eaton  2- 
Speed  Axle.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  today. 


“WE  GET  OUR  LIVESTOCK  TO  MARKET  IN 
FAST  TIME,”  says  Mr.  Kay.  “The  Eaton  high-gear 
range  enables  us  to  keep  pace  with  passenger  car 
traffic.  What’s  more,  we’re  saving  money  on  gas 
because  the  engine  operates  on  lower  RPM.  The 


“FARMERS  INSIST  ON  AN  EATON  2-SPEED,”  reports  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  dealer  Harold  Larsen,  owner  of  the  Larsen 
Implement  &  Eruck  Company  in  .\tlantic,  Iowa.  “In  all  the 
years  we’ve  lieen  selling  F.aton-ctpiipped  trucks.  I’ve  yet  to 
hear  a  complaint.  It  doesn’t  take  long  to  sell  a  prospect  on  the 
pcrfoi  mance,  versatility  and  economy  of  an  Eaton  2-Specd  Axle.’’ 


2-SPEED  TRUCK  AXLES 


cattle  get  a  smoother  ride  without  weight  loss  •«>"■  than  a  million  baton  axlks  in  trucks  today 

or  bruising.”  EATON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 
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Available  in  a  variety  af  colors  to  match  your  farmstead  buildings. 


Butler  buildings  work  with  you 

toward  improved  farming  methods 


BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  7378  East  nth  street,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
Manufacturers  of  Metal  Buildings  •  Equipment  for  Farming,  Oil  Transportation,  Outdoor  Advertising  •  Contract  Manufacturing 
Sales  offices  In  Los  Angeles  and  Richmond.  Calif.  •  Houston,  Tex.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn.  •  Chicago,  III. 
Detroit,  Mich.  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  •  New  York  City  and  Syracuse,  N.Y.  •  Boston,  Mass.  •  Washington,  O.C.  •  Burlington.  Ont.,  Can. 


Tired  of  trying  to  operate  with  old-fashioned  buildings  that  don’t  fit 
your  present  farming  methods?  Are  you  afraid  to  risk  an  investment 
in  buildings  that  might  become  out-dated  by  rapidly  changing  farm¬ 
ing  practices? 

Many  farmers  have  solved  this  problem  by  modernizing  their 
farmstead  with  Butler  metal  buildings.  These  modern  farm  struc¬ 
tures  are  good  looking.  They’re  sturdy,  fire-and-lightning-safe.  In¬ 
sects  and  rodents  can’t  harm  them.  They  can’t  rot  or  crack. 

But  most  important  of  all,  Butler  buildings  are  so  versatile— so 
adaptable  to  any  farm  need  that  they’ll  never  be  out-dated.  Want 
to  store  machinery  and  supplies?  Just  drive  your  biggest  equipment 
right  in.  There  are  no  posts  to  dodge  — no  curving  sidewalls  to  watch 
out  for.  There’s  plenty  of  room  for  maneuvering  and  servicing.  You 
can  stack  baled  hay  or  supplies  right  up  to  the  roof. 

Need  temporary  grain  storage?  Simply  partition  the  building  and 
store  your  grain  safe  from  weather,  insects  and  rodents.  Butler  com¬ 
bination  grain  and  machinery  storage  buildings  can  take  the  tre¬ 
mendous  pressures  of  stored  corn  and  grain  in  stride. 

Future  expansion  or  alterations  to  meet  changing  needs  are  no 
problem,  either,  with  Butler  buildings.  Thanks  to  Butler  bolt-together 
construction  and  standardization  of  parts,  you  can  widen  or  lengthen 
the  building,  change  windows,  doors  or  walls  to  fit  your  new  require¬ 
ments  quickly,  easily  and  economically. 


For  the  full  story  on  Butler  farm  buildings,  call  your 
Butler  Builder  today.  Ask  about  Butler  financing,  too. 
He’s  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  ^’Buildings”  or 
“Steel  Buildings.”  Or  write  directly  to  us. 


Interior  of  36'  x  120'  machinery  storage  building.  The  clear,  unobstructed 
interior  makes  parking  easy  .  .  .  permits  use  of  every  foot  of  space.  Note 
how  translucent  Butler  Lite*Panls  in  roof  flood  interior  with  light. 


ORIGINAL  STANCHION  BARN 


SUMMER 

ENTRANCE 


NEW  V 
18'x50' 
MILKROOM 
AND  PARLOR 


reaiures 


VACUUM  CONTROL  CABINET 


SEE  YOUR  CHORE-BOY  “KNOW-HOW”  MAN 

He  is  trained  to  help  you  put  your  dairy  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  real  money-making  basis  producing 
top  quality  milk  at  lowest  possible  cost. 

CHORE-BOY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 


USE  THE  CHORE-BOY  PURCHASE  PLAN 

With  our  new  Purchase  Plan  you  can  be  using 
your  Chore-Boy  equipment  while  it  pays  for 
itself.  You  have  five  full  years  to  pay. 

DEPT.  55  •  CAMBRIDGE  CITY,  INDIANA. 


Update  Your  Stanchion  Barn  with  a  CHORE-BOY 


GEORGE  BUSJAHN 


After  studying  numerous  new  and  remod¬ 
eled  dairy  setups,  George  Busjahn,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Wisconsin,  decided  to  keep  his  50-cow 
stanchion  barn  and  bring  it  up-to-date  by 
adding  a  modern  milkroom  and  milking 
parlor  equipped  with  a  Chore-Boy  Her¬ 
ringbone  Milking  System.  His  combination 
of  stanchion  housing  and  herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  has  proved  tremendously  successful. 


“Milking  Is  Really  A  Pleasure  With  Our 
CHORE-BOY  Herringbone  System!” 


Busjahn’s  18'x  50'  combination  milkroom  and  milking  parlor 
is  attached  to  the  south  end  of  his  barn.  See  the  diagram. 


Cows  are  milked  in  the  double-5  Chore-Boy  Herringbone  parlor. 
Automatic  feeders  deliver  grain  ration  to  each  cow’s  stall. 


In  winter,  after  milking,  cows  return  to  the  stanchion  barn.  In 
summer,  cows  return  to  outside  yard  and  do  not  enter  barn. 


“My  brother  likes  his  Chore-Boy  so  much  that  I  decided  to 
get  one  —  and  I’m  glad  I  did.  It’s  the  best  milker  I  have  ever 
used.  Mastitis  is  a  rare  thing.  Our  bacteria  is  much  lower 
than  with  the  milker  formerly  used.  I  milk  55  cows  in  about 
one  hour  and  do  it  without  hurrying.  In  my  opinion,  this  is 
the  way  to  milk  cows!” 

(signed) 

A  \\  \  This  diagram  shows  how  easily  Busjahn’s  efficient 

\\  - \  system  is  switched  from  summer  to  winter  operation. 
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MASSEY-FERGUSON^ 

DIESEL 


tCiPTi' 


Look,  compare  , .  .  you*ll  be  a  Massey -Ferguson  man! 


STEP  UP  TO 
MODERN  POWER 
-  DIESEL  POWER! 


Massey-Ferguson  Diesel  Tractors  in  every  power  class  pay  off  the  investment  faster 


There’s  a  big  thrill  in  going  modern  with  a  Massey-Ferguson 
Diesel.  But  more  important,  there’s  a  real  satisfaction  in 
knowing  you  have  made  a  sound  investment.  All  Massey- 
Ferguson  Diesels  in  every  power  class  are  engineered  to  pay 
off  the  outlay  for  diesel  power  faster.  You  get  the  full  benefits 
of  diesel  economies  sooner. 

Take  the  three  Ferguson  System  Diesels:  the  new  3-plow 
MF  35,  the  all-job  4-plow  MF  65,  and  the  big  5-plow  MF  85. 
These  are  the  world’s  only  tractors  engineered  with  the 
Ferguson  System— the  System  that  adds  extra  operating 
economies  to  those  you  normally  expect  from  diesel  power. 

With  a  Ferguson  System  Diesel,  for  instance,  you  get  a 
rugged,  highly  maneuverable  tractor  that’s  free  of  excessive 
built-in  weight,  so  it  uses  less  fuel  on  the  light  jobs.  On 
heavy  jobs,  the  Ferguson  System  automatically  transfers 
the  soil’s  resistance  to  the  drive  wheels  to  provide  all  the 
traction  you  need  when  the  going  gets  tough. 

In  the  MF  35  and  65,  you  get  Ferguson  System  tractors 
superpowered  by  Massey-Ferguson’s  own  Perkins  diesels  that 


demonstrated  amazing  fuel  economy  in  the  latest  official 
tests.  Owners  say  that  these  tractors  have  the  lowest  fuel 
consumption  of  any  they  have  used. 

The  high-powered  5-plow  MF  85  is  the  lowest  priced  fully 
equipped  diesel  in  its  class,  with  power  steering,  adjustable 
front  axle,  engine  and  ground  PTO,  and  power-adjusted  rear 
wheels,  all  at  no  extra  cost.  It’s  a  Ferguson  System  Diesel 
that’s  twice  the  tractor:  it  takes  both  fully-mounted  and 
pull-type  implements,  handles  light  or  heavy  jobs,  in  row 
crops  or  grain  fields. 

The  big,  hefty  Massey-Ferguson  Diesel  "luggers”  are 
engineered  for  a  fast  pay-off  too.  The  5-plow  MF  88  and 
the  mighty  6-plow  MF  98  are  powered  to  work  the  big,  big 
pull-type  implements  that  slash  big-acreage  costs.  They  make 
one  man  and  one  tractor  do  the  work  of  two ! 

If  you  have  a  diesel  in  mind,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
test  a  Massey-Ferguson  Diesel  on  your  own  land  before  you 
settle  on  any  make.  Call  your  dealer  for  a  free  demonstration 
— you’ll  get  proof  of  fast  pay-off  performance ! 


3-plow  MF  35— Diesel  4-plow  MF  65  Diesel—  5-plow  MF  85  Diesel —  5-plow  MF  88  Diesel —  6-plow  MF  98  Diesel — 

model  of  world's  best  seller  versatile  all-job  hustler  biggest  with  Ferguson  System  big  "60  horse  class”  lugger  tops  them  all  in  pull-power 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 

World*s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Tractors  and  Self-Propelled  Combines 


sterling  Blusalt  makes  your  winter  feed,  silage  more  nutritious! 
Here's  a  good  way  to  overcome  the  drop  in  feed  consumption 
that  often  happens  when  animals  come  off  pasture.  Mix 
Trace-Mineral  Blusalt  with  your  home  grown  grains  .  .  .  put  it 
on  top  of  feeds  and  silage  .  .  .  and  keep  Blusalt  Liks  in  stan¬ 
chion  holders  for  all  your  animals.  Blusalt  contains  highest- 
quality  salt  to  improve  feed  efficiency  and  cause  increased 
consumption  of  water.  What’s  more,  Sterling  Blusalt  supplies 
seven  trace  minerals  in  scientifically  derived  proportions 
(manganese,  iron,  sulfate  sulfur,  copper,  cobalt,  iodine  and 
zinc).  This  protects  animals  from  mineral  deficiencies,  helps 
keep  their  health  and  production  up!  Blusalt  comes  in  50-, 
100-lb.  bags,  4-lb.  Liks  and  50-lb.  blocks.  Order  it  from  your 
feed  dealer.  For  more  data  on  winter  feeding,  contact  Inter¬ 
national's  Animal  Nutrition  Dept,  at  Watkins  Glen,  New  York. 


CLARKS  SUMMIT,  PA. 


Your  key  to  bigger  beef,  hog  and  dairy  profits  is  to  increase  your  live¬ 
stock  numbers  and  do  it  efficiently — to  produce  more  at  a  lower  cost 
of  production. 

To  support  the  lower  cost  of  producing  meat  and  milk  .  .  .  the 
Harvestore  system  also  makes  it  possible  to  mechanize  your  feeding 
operation  ...  to  cut  down  on  costly  man  hours  for  feeding.  A.  O.  Smith 
and  their  dealer  family  are  providing  expert  feedlot  layouts  with  their 
Farmstead  Planning  Service.  Why  take  chances  on  a  feedlot  that  may 
not  be  efficient  or  provide  for  your  future  needs,  when  Harvestore 
feedlot  planning  assistance,  with  years  of  experience,  is  available  to  you. 


Harvestore  owners  know 
they  make  more  money 

‘I  was  producing  78  lbs.  more  beef  per 
$100.00  feed  cost  .  .  .  wrhich  was 
better  than  the  average  of  the  other  beef 
cattle  feeders  in  my  group.”  Don  Hillison, 
Franklin  Grove,  III. 

‘When  I  marketed  my  hogs,  I  was  sure 
glad  I  had  an  extra  profit  margin  of 
$4.08  (ler  hog  to  fall  hack  on  in  case  the 
market  had  dropped.”  Ralph  Sullivan, 
Delphi,  Ind. 

‘The  very  first  year  we  increased  our 
production  and  reduced  our  costs  .  .  , 
giving  us  a  combined  increase  in  our 
gross  income  per  cow  of  $154.93.”  Clare- 
don  Farm,  La  Grange,  Ky. 


University  tests  show  Harvestore 
stored  crops  have  extra  feeding  value 

South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  beef  cattle  feeding 
tests  show  ‘2.18  lbs.  gain  per  day  on  Harvestore  Hay- 
lage  alone — without  any  corn,  grain  or  supplement. 

Purdue  University  tests  show  it  required  1‘2  to  15‘ o 
less  32%  moisture  Harvestore  ground  ear  corn  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  gains  made  with  IV'c  crib-stored 
ground  ear  corn. 

Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  reports  18';, 
better  income  per  acre  from  Harvestore  high  moisture 
ground  sorghum  grain  than  from  field  dried  sorghum. 


Through  research  ...a  better  uay 

A.0.$inilli 


profit  per  hog 

from  Harvestore-processed  high  moisture  corn 

*154.93  per  d0ry  cow  ^ 

increase  in  gross  lnoom<sf|j^r  year  froiW'IPeeding 
HarveSf6r#lNa)^age  ^  *  ■t' 


Whatever  the  farm  job,  SPARK  IT  RIGHT... WITH  AUTOLITE! 


For  stationary  engines  or  farm  equipment 
on  the  move,  there’s  an  Autolite  Spark 
Plug  designed  to  give  full  power  in  every 
farm  use.  Farm  equipment  manufacturers 
know  this  and  install  Autolite  as  original 
equipment.  That’s  why,  when  it’s  time  to 


replace,  it’s  time  for  Autolite!  Ask  for 
them  at  your  nearby  Autolite  Spark  Plug 
Dealer’s.  Get  top  performance,  economy. 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTOLITE  COMPANY 
TOLEDO  1,  OHIO 


^AUTOLITE.  SPARK  PLUGS 

IGNITION  ENGINEERED  FOR  EVERY  FARM  USE 


Don’t  miss  "News  on  the  Hour,"  NBC  Radio— sponsored  by  Autolite 
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lock  of  right  fortilizer  cuts  profits.  Ear  (1) 
from  balanced  soil;  (2)  lackod  nitrogen;  (3) 
nooded  phosphato;  (4)  potash  storvod,  which 
also  can  cause  stalk  rot  and  lodging. 


A  leading  og  college  increased  wheat  yield 
ten-fold  with  proper  fertilizer.  Note  vigor¬ 
ous  root  system  and  heavy  top  growth  of 
properly  fed  clump  at  right. 


SOOyOOO  Users 
Can't  Be  Wrong! 

A.D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn 
yields  by  testing  his  soil.  He  also  gets  30% 
more  wheat  and  soybeans  per  acre. 

G.H.  of  Ohio  “Have  made  many  tests;  like 
its  simplicity  and  accuracy.  Worth  1000 
times  its  cost  on  my  320  acres." 

S.G.H.  of  Michigan  “guessed"  his  potato 
field  needed  nitrogen,  but  not  potash.  Tests 
showed  he  was  wrong.  He  saved  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  bought  potash  and  doubled  his  yield. 
A.  F.  B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield 
50%  by  correcting  phosphate  and  potash 
deficiencies  his  Sudbury  Test  Kit  revealed. 
W.L.D.  of.  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on  fer¬ 
tilizer.  “The  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and 
over  again.”  That's  real  satisfaction! 
R.S.G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  dis¬ 
covered  potash  badly  needed.  He  increased 
his  corn  yield  20%  and  also  reduced  fer¬ 
tilizer  costs  by  using  the  right  kinds. 


tSoii  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everything  for 
hundreds  of  tests.  So  reliable 
county  agents,  vo-ag  teachers, 
ag  colleges,  extension  workers, 
and  successful  farmers  every- 
where  depend  on  it.  So  simple 
a  teen-ager  can  use  it  profes- 
sionally.  Shows  right  amounts 
of  nitrogen,  phosphate  and  po- 
•  tash  for  each  field.  Also  whether 
lime  is  needed  (pH)  and  how 
Q  ..  f  much.  That  means  bulging  cribs. 

||0ttGr  VFOPS  fuller  barns,  fatter  cattle,  bigger 
f  bank  balances. 

llUBrdlllGG  Lifetime  welded  steel  chest 

You  Take  No  Risk  —  even  with  carrying  handle,  weighs 
next  fall  if  you  don't  get  only  WA  lbs.  Easy  instructions 
bigger,  better  crops  with  show  needs  of  225  different 
your  Soil  Test  Kit,  send  it  crops.  Pays  for  itself  several 
back  and  we'll  return  your  times  over,  even  the  first  day 
money.  That’s  the  Sudhury  you  use  it!  Same  low  price  as 
Daring  Guarantee!  seven  years  ago,  only  $29.95. 


Easy  as  Reading 
A  Thermometer 

NO  KNOWIEDCE  OF  CHEMISTRY  NEEDED 

Even  your  first  tests  will  be  accurate  and  reli¬ 
able.  Ready  to  use  anytime,  anywhere  —  you 
can  take  your  Sudbury  ^il  Test  Kit  right  out  in 
the  fields  and  test  as  you  go!  No  packing  up 
samples  to  mail,  no  waiting  for  reports.  You  get 
your  answers  right  away  —  the  proper  fertilizer 
and  how  much  lime  to  use  for  every  crop  and 
every  field.  You’ll  use  it  every  season,  as  long 
as  you  farm!  Takes  Only  10  Minutes,  Costs 
Less  Than  10^  a  Test. 


NO  MONtT 

send  check  and  we'll  pay  postage,  saving  you  from  $1.91 
to  $3.55  in  postal  charges.  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

EASY  PAYMENTS  IE  DESIRED 


SUDBURY  LABORATORY.  Box  1197,  Sudbury,  Mass. 
Attantien:  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Diroctor 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLuxe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at  the 
special  low  price  marked  below: 

□  Enclosed  is  $29.95;  send  post-  I  1  Send  C.O.D. 

paid:  include  free  book,  “Our  I  I  only  $29.95 

Land  and  Its  Care."  I  I  plus  postage. 


If  you  send  check,  we'll 
also  include  the  valuable 
64-page  book  on  farm 
management,  “Our  Land 
and  Its  Care”  FREE! 


Hordworo  Sleras, 
Fortiliior  Doolort, 
Fonn  Supply  Steros 

WriU  for  complete 
dealer  information. 


Name 


Bei  1197,  Sudbury,  Muss. 


iP.O. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  SOIL  TEST  I 
KITS...  OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  NOW  IN  USE! 


Zone  State  a 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  mailman  $7.95  I 


postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.00  each. 


WHERE  DOES 
AN  ANTIBIOTIC 
PAY  OFF  IN  A 
BEEF  OPERATION? 

If  iVs  the  wide-spectrum  antibiotic,  Aureomycin, 
the  pay-off  is  everywhere  —  through  the  power 
of  this  antibiotic  in  controlling  disease 


Your  prime  interest  in  beef  may  be 
a  cow  and  calf  herd,  or  a  feedlot 
operation.  Whichever  it  is,  you  get 
generous  benefits  from  feeding 
AUREOMYCIN®.  Experimental  trials 
with  thousands  of  cattle  have 
shown  that  aureomycin  pays  in 
every  phase  of  a  beef  operation. 

Helping  cattle  through  winter 

The  fortified  supplement  has  come 
into  its  own  as  cattlemen  recognized 
that  cows  and  steers  need  protein, 
vitamin  A  and  minerals  —  plus  an 
antibiotic— to  resist  infection  due  to 
winter  stresses  and  come  through 
strong  and  vigorous. 

When  you  use  wintering  sup¬ 
plements  fortified  with  aureomycin 
and  other  health-promoting  ingre¬ 
dients,  here’s  what  you  get:  your 


cows  stay  healthier,  are  in  good 
fiesh  at  calving  time.  They  are  able 
to  drop  sturdy  calves  and  support 
them  to  weaning.  You  increase 
chances  of  a  bigger  calf  crop.  Your 
over-wintering  calves  put  on  more 
growth  per  feed  dollar  invested. 
Your  replacement  heifers  reach 
sound,  vigorous  maturity  earlier. 

Making  creep  feeds 
pay  even  more 

AUREOMYCIN  in  creep  feeds  helps 
calves  develop  the  stamina  to  resist 
disease.  It  protects  calves  through 
stresses  such  as  castration,  brand¬ 
ing,  dehorning  and  temperature 
extremes.  It  brings  calves  through 
weaning  without  a  starved-out  look. 
It  reduces  scouring.  It  helps  you  sell 
better-looking  calves  and  yearlings. 


AUREOMYCIN  (plus  protein,  vitamin  A 
and  minerals)  in  range  cubes  protects 
against  stresses,  brings  cattle  through 
winter  strong  and  vigorous. 


Shipping,  unloading,  castration,  de¬ 
horning  —  AUREOMYCIN  in  feed  gives 
cattle  vigor  to  withstand  these  stresses, 
resist  diseases  that  may  follow. 


Creep  feeding  has  always  paid.  Now, 
with  AUREOMYCIN  protecting  health, 
calves  gain  faster,  pay  off  better. 


In  feedlot  rations,  AUREOMYCIN  gets 
cattle  on  full  feed  fast,  keeps  them 
gaining,  gets  them  to  market  sooner. 


Controlled  feeding  experiments 
with  AUREOMYCIN  in  creep  feeds 
have  proved  these  profit  extras :  Up 
to  50  pounds  more  per  head  in  120 
days’  feeding;  up  to  16%  saving  in 
feed;  up  to  $11.53  extra  return  per 
head. 

Saving  feed  in  the  feedlot 

Feeder  cattle  provided  with  rations 
containing  AUREOMYCIN  as  soon  as 
they  go  into  the  feedlot  are  pro¬ 
tected  against  stress,  respiratory 
infections,  foot  rot,  liver  abscesses, 
subclinical  diseases.  And  they  go 
on  fidl  feed  fast. 

AUREOMYCIN  helps  increase 
daily  gains  up  to  16%  every  day 
your  cattle  are  on  feed.  It  pays  off  in 
any  type  of  ration,  including  those 
with  a  hormone.  You  save  feed  be¬ 
cause  cattle  use  feed  more  efficiently. 
You  sell  cattle  with  the  “bloom” 
buyers  prefer. 

Why  Aureomycin  is  so  effective 

AUREOMYCIN  is  a  wide-spectrum 
antibiotic.  That  means  it  attacks  a 
wide  range  of  disease  organisms, 
exerts  powerful  activity  in  over¬ 
coming  them.  When  aureomycin 
is  in  the  feed,  cattle  don’t  waste 
feed  fighting  disease.  They  use  it 
to  put  on  cheap  gains. 

See  your  feed  manufacturer 
Ask  your  feed  manufacturer  or 
feed  dealer  for  feeds  containing 
the  recommended  amount  of  aureo¬ 
mycin  for  stress  feeding  and  for 
continuous  feeding.  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  Agricultural 
Division,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
®AU REOMYCIN  is  American 
Cyanamid  Company’s  trademark 
for  chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 

IN  FORMULA  FEEDS 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


BETTER  LIVING  THROUGH  BETTER  DEKALB  PRODUCTS 


DEKALB  CORN 

-  -  -  the  kind  of  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  that  has 
made  it  the  FIRST 
CHOICE  of  American 
Farmers  for  twenty  one 
straight  years. 


DEKALB  CHIX 

-  have  earned  the 

I  nickname  of  “Profit 
I  Pullets”  .  .  .  because 
f  they’re  bred  to  LIVE, 
LAY  and  PAY.  Raise 
DeKalb  Chix  next  time. 


DEKALB  SORGHUM 


-  yields  — Big, 

Open  Heads— Sturdy 
Stalks— that’s  why 
More  Farmers  Plant 
DeKalb  Sorghum  than 
any  other  Brand. 


DEKALB  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION,  INC.,  DeKalb,  III.  •  Commercial  Producers  and  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn ,  DeKalb  Chix  and  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum 


More  Farmers  plant  DeKalb  Hybrid  Corn  &  DeKalb  Hybrid  Sorghum  than  ANY  other  Brand 


BIGGEST  TRUCK  VALUE  ON  THE  ROAD... LOWEST  PRICED  HALF-TON  PICKUP 


The  new  Champ  by  Studebaker 


^  HIGHEST  PAYLOAD -UP  TO  595  LBS.  MORE  THAN  OTHER  HALF-TONNERS 
LOWEST  PRICED  HALF-TON 

SAVES  $1  OUT  OF  $10  ON  GAS  AND  MAINTENANCE 
SUPER-JOUGH  FRAME  AND  CHASSIS 
X^  STRONGEST  PICKUP  BOX  MADE-DOUBLE-WALLED 
^  FULL  CAB-WIDTH  SLIDING  REAR  WINDOW  FOR  MAXIMUM  VENTILATION 


It’s  tops  in  workhorse  value— that’s  what  farmers  are  say¬ 
ing  about  this  new  Champ  by  Studebaker,  And  no  wonder. 
This  big,  brawny  beauty  is  a  fully  specified  truck— built  for 
severe  duty  bumper  to  bumper.  No  scrimping  or  corner¬ 
cutting  here.  That  extra  tough,  high  capacity  frame  is 
matched  with  clutch,  transmissions,  axles  and  springs  that 
are  all  Heavy-Duty. 

Power  in  the  new  Champ  is  specifically  engineered  to 
match  the  truck’s  load  rating.  It’s  the  all-new  170-cubic 
inch  overhead  valve  six  cylinder  engine  with  ram-induc¬ 
tion  manifold.  The  matching  of  power  plant  to  load  as¬ 
sures  top  performance  with  a  new  high  in  economy.  The 
torque  curve  is  matched  to  performance  requirements  with 
plenty  of  power  at  the  bottom  end  where  you  need  it.  In 
addition  to  the  power-matched  “6”,  there  are  two  V-8’s 
available— 259  cu.  in.  and  289  cu.  in. 

Been  looking  for  a  big,  solid  dollar-for-dollar  truck  value? 
Ask  your  nearest  Studebaker  dealer  for  a  test  drive.  Check 
the  important  cab  and  chassis  options  like  the  full  width 
sliding  rear  window  for  full  maximum  ventilation,  the  no¬ 
slip  Twin  Traction  rear  axle  and  Studebaker’s  exclusive 
Hill-Holder  feature.  Just  10  minutes  at  the  wheel  of  the 
Vi  Ton  or  the  V*  Ton  Champ  and  you’ll  be  convinced. 


Champ  Specifications 

*/i  Tonner  (5000  or  5200  lbs.  G.V.  W.)— 6'/2'  Pickup  box  on 
1 12"  w.b.;  8'  Pickup  box.  Platform  or  Stake  body  on  122"  w.b. 
%  Tonner  (7000  lbs.  G.V.  W.)— 8'  Pickup  box,  Platform  or 
Stake  body  on  122"  w.b. 

Engines:  110  hp  Six,  180  hp  V-8,  210  hp  V-8  (225  hp  with 
4-barrel  carburetor  kit).  All  run  on  regular  grade  gas.  All  have 
silichrome  exhaust  valves,  polished  valve  stems,  pressure-lubri¬ 
cated  tappets,  automatic  spark  control,  and  other  long-life 
features. 

Transmissions:  3  speed,  3  speed  with  Overdrive:  4  speed; 
Automatic.  Several  rear-axle  ratios  to  suit  your  needs. 
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It’s  tougher  than  the  jobi 
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YOUR  INVESTMENT  IN  A  BADGER  SILO  UNLOADER 

PAYS  BIG  DiyiDEjips  EVERY  DAY! 

\ 


r 


cuts  feeding  costs 


saves  your  back 


improves  silage  quality ••• 

No  dollar  you  spend  for  farm  machinery  works  as  hard  as  the  dollar  you 
invest  in  a  Badger  Silo  Unloader.  Throughout  the  year  —  in  both  corn 
and  grass  silage  —  it  pays  a  daily  dividend  by  saving  time,  saving  your 
back,  cutting  feed  handling  costs  to  the  bone.  And  a  Badger  gives  you 
the  capacity  for  any  size  feeding  operation  —  many  farmers  report  aver¬ 
aging  300  lbs.  per  minute  output  from  their  Badger  unloaders  under 
ordinary  conditions  .  .  .  reports  run  as  high  as  15  tons  per  hour! 

Weather  is  never  a  problem  when  you  have  a  Badger  .  .  .  even  tightly- 
frozen  silage  is  swiftly  delivered  in  the  form  of  fluffy,  well-mixed  and 
palatable  feed  .  .  .  actually  better  feed  than  the  same  silage  would  be 
removed  in  any  other  way.  Now’s  the  time  to  see  your  experienced 
Badger  Dealer  .  .  .  put  a  rugged,  dependable,  big-capacity  Badger  Silo 
Unloader  to  work  for  you  this  season.  For  silos  10  to  30  feet  in  diameter. 


r  FEEDLOT  layout  service 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  your  experienced  Badger 
Dealer  will  help  you  plan  your  feedlot  for  greatest 
efficiency  and  proft.  See  him  or  write  for  this  fact- 
filled  "idea"  booklet.  We'll  also  send  you  our  new 
booklet  on  AAoking  and  Feeding  Gross  Silage. 


COMPLETE  YOUR  AUTOMATED  FEEDLOT  with  o  Bodger 

Tube  or  Auger  Feeder  —  quality,  big-volume  units  form- 
engineered  to  your  needs.  Badger  also  builds  rugged, 
dependable  born  cleaners  for  every  size  born  and  for  open 
feedlot  installations;  thousands  in  use.  Write  for  catalog. 
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BADGER  NORTHLAND,  INC.  Dept.  O,  Kaukauna,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  literature  on  the  following: 

G  Silo  Unloaders  G  Tube  Feeders  G  Auger  Feeders 

G  Barn  Cleaners  G  Feedlot  Layout  G  Grass  Silage 

Nome .  Student  G 


Dealerships  available  in  some  areas.  Write  for  details. 


More  Farmers  Buy  Badger  Silo  Unloaders  Than  Any  Other 


City  &  State 


BORN  AND  RAISED  ON  THE  FARM 
for  greater  field  efficiency 

COLE— specialists  devoted  entirely  to  manufacturing  seed  planters  and  fertilizer  distributors 
—firmly  stands  behind  the  “designed  and  tested  on  the  farm”  guarantee  on  all  of 
its  equipment. 

COLE’S-famous  planting  and  fertilizing  units  feature: 

•  Precision  control  for:  planting  depth,  width  of  rows,  quantity  of  seed  in  hill  or 
drill,  quantity  of  fertilizer. 

•  Seed  planters  and  distributors  easily  attached  to  tool  bars  or  cultivator  frames. 

•  Duplex  grain  hoppers  interchangeable  with  cotton  hoppers. 

•  Shorter  drop  for  more  accurate  seed  placement. 

•  Elevated  plate  that  reduces  seed  bruising. 

•  Wide  choice  from  hundreds  of  seed  plates  for  all  field  seed. 

•  Side  dressing  by  removing  planters  and  adding  cultivating  tines. 

•  Complete  stock  of  repair  parts  readily  available. 

YOU  GET- 

•  Perfect,  straight  rows  more  quickly  and  economically  than  with  any  other  planter 
on  the  market. 

•  Uniform  planting  for  more  efficient  cultivating  and  harvesting. 


Cole  Manufacturing  Company 
Dept.  QW.  P.  0.  Box  9216 
Charlotte  5,  North  Carolina 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Cole 
planting  and  fertilizing  units  checked: 


SERVING 

FARMERS 

SINCE 

1900 


□  4-Row  □  2-Row  □  1-Row  Make  of  my  tractor  is - 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Town _ Zone _ State. 


I  Farm  Books  | 

Beef  Production  and  Distribution,  by 
Herrell  DeGraff,  University  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  Norman,  $5.00. 

Here  is  an  outstanding  example  of  how 
to  assemble  a  tremendous  pile  of  statistics, 
put  them  together  in  an  organized  and 
meaningful  manner  and  write  a  book 
around  them  that  is  readable  and  absorbing. 

It  is  now  almost  four  years  since  the 
American  National  Cattlemen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting  in  Phoenix,  set  up  a  Fact- 
Finding  Committee  to  study  the  changing 
patterns  of  the  marketing,  processing,  and 
merchandising  of  meat.  Herrell  DeGraff 
was  named  the  research  director  of  that 
committee  and  this  book  is  the  committee’s 
report.  Its  concern  is  almost  entirely  the 
market  and  the  factors  which  control  it. 
The  production  end  of  the  business  receives 
so  little  attention  as  to  raise  the  question  as 
to  why  the  word  was  included  in  the  title. 

On  such  matters  as  supply  and  demand, 
the  cattle  cycle  and  the  economics  of  feed¬ 
ing,  it  is  a  real  encyclopedia.  It  contains  43 
tables  and  31  charts  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  on  beef  cattle  and  the  meat  industry. 

The  Good  Old  Days,  edited  by  R.  J.  Mc¬ 
Ginnis,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
$10.00.  (Pre-publication  price  from  the 
Farm  Quarterly  Book  Store  $8.95.) 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  Editor  Emeritus 
of  FQ  has  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own.  When 
an  editorial  meeting  would  probe  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  four-wheel  drive,  or  forage  testing, 
of  augers  or  financing,  his  face  would  soften, 
his  eye  glaze  and  we  knew  he  was  lost  in  a 
world  of  apple  butter,  and  covered  bridges, 
of  bundling  and  ash  pit  soap. 

The  material  result  of  his  pleasant  nos¬ 
talgia  is  a  compilation  of  stories  about  farm¬ 
ing  and  countryside  living  common  50  years 
ago,  now  clinging  on  only  in  far-out  places. 
The  style  will  be  familiar  to  FQ  readers,  so 
will  some  of  the  stories.  But  many  are  new, 
assembled  specially  for  this  volume,  to  tell 
the  new  world  about  the  days  before  ma¬ 
chines,  from  the  church  supper  to  the  patch- 
work  quilt. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton’s  A  merica,  ed. 
by  Farida  A.  Wiley.  The  Devin-Adair  Co., 
New  York,  $5.00. 

I  had  qualms  about  this  book.  I  have 
tried,  from  time  to  time,  to  reread  books 
which  I  loved  as  a  child  and  found  them 
stilted,  contrived,  and  sometimes  stupid. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton’s  Wild  Animals 
I  Have  Known  and  Wild  Animals  At  Home 
were  two  such  favorites  and  I  wondered 
how  Seton’s  writing  would  stand  up  over 
the  years.  I  was  in  for  a  pleasant  surprise; 
Seton  wrote  very  simply,  and  simplicity,  I 
find,  is  not  quickly  dated.  The  story  of  Lobo, 
the  king  of  the  wolves,  is  still  exciting  to 
{Continued  on  page  104) 
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CONTINUOUS  FLOW 
GRAIN  DRYERS 


M-C  Continuous  Flow  Grain  Drying  makes  your  harvest  of  all 


grains 


independent  of  the  weather 


and  easier  than  before.  Your  crop  moves  continuously 


from  combine  or  picker 


to  dryer  to  storage  with  less  labor  and  less  hauling 


equipment  than  any  other  method.  With  the  M-C  you  control 


moisture  exactly, 


whether  you  sell 


grain  from  dryer  or  store  grain,  you  eliminate  all  guesswork, 


Model  600  BE  —  All  Electric  Installation  at  Elevator  (High- capacity  —  dries  up  to  330  bu.  per  hour) 
Takes  grain  automatically  from  wet  storage  supply  —  runs  dry  grain  into  elevator  or  to  truck. 


Before  you  buy  any  dryer  get  the  facts  on  M-C  and  then  make  your  comparison.  No  other  drying  equipment 
offers  all  three — push  button  ease  of  operation — quality  of  dried  product — and  low  equipment  cost.  Get  more 
for  your  money  and  more  conveniences  with  the  M-C  Continuous  Flow  Dryer  than  any  other. 

Fully  automatic  controls  for  heating  and  micro-metering  of  grain  are  standard  on  the  three-size  models  which 
make  the  M-C  the  preferred  dryer  for  any  size  farm. 

CLIP  AND  MAIL  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


Model  300— for  average  farm 
operation— dries  and  cools 
to  160  bushels  per  hour. 


Mathews  Company  •  Crystal  Lake  17,  Illinois 

Send  me  your  grain  dryer  plans  book  and 
complete  details  of  m-c  grain  dryers. 

Our  combine  (s)  is/are _ 


Model  400— larger  unit— dries 
ond  cools  up  to  210  bushels 
per  hour. 


NAME. 


All  dryers  equipped  with 
holding  bins  and/or  auto¬ 
matic  leveling  augers  for  wet 
grain.  Either  tractor  P.T.O. 
or  electric  drive.  Fuel,  LP  Gas. 


address. 


□  Check  here  if  you  want  details  of  M-C  Chopper- 
Hay  Conditioner. 


(brand  of  Otytetracyclinei 


r  CATTLE  •  HOGS  LAMBS  •  CALVES  •  POULTRY  .  TURKEYS  •  MINK  Jll-hnne  - 


CATTLE 


HOGS 


CALVES 


TURKEYS 


fights  disease 
AND  improves  hfalth  in 


} 

^  i 


Now  prevent  and  fight  the  early  stages  of  shipping  fever  with  no 
'change  in  your  regular  feeding  programs.  Use  new  Terramycin 
,^A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  before  shipment ...  on  arrival . . .  when¬ 
ever  stress  Is  likely  to  occur. 

Terramycin  A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  have  high  levels  of  the  potent 
antibiotic  Terramycin.  Besides  powerful  action  against  shipping 
fever,  Terramycin  works  against  other  common  cattle  diseases 
and  against  mixed  bacterial  infections. 

p 

High  Levels  of  Vitamins— Large  amounts  of  vitamin  A  help  make 
up  any  shortages  that  may  exist  in  cattle  coming  into  the  feedlot 
...  or  boost  intake  when  stress  or  disease  hits.  Vitamin  D  helps  in 
bene  development  and  assimilation  of  calcium  &  phosphorus. 

Terramycin  Crumbles  are  available  at  your  animal  health  sup- 
^pller’s  now.  Get  some  today.  Complete  feeding  recommendations 
are  on  the  bag.  And  Terramycin  A/D  Fortified  Crumbles  can  be 
used  for  dairy  cattle  too! 


Potent  new  way  to  fight  shipping  fever  without 
a  change  in  your  reguiar  feeding  progr^^^^ 

Contains  160,000  units  of  vitamin  A  and  16,000 
units  of  vitamin  D  per  ib.— aii  at  no  extra  cost! 

Concentrated:  a  iittie  goes  a  iong  way 


£»R-: 


With  vitamins  A  and  D  added 


,1 


li 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOK  AND  FULL  INFORMATION! 


Ussl  Zvuf  AUTOMATION 

G'ms  Vm  BWIT-IK  "FUSH-tmOH"  OUH-W! 

_A  SWITCH 

EVERYTHING  IS  BUILT-IN 


Here’s  news  you’ve  long  awaited  .  .  .  the  dairyman’s  dream  come  true! 
ZERO  .  .  .  pioneer  of  the  major  developments  in  farm  bulk  milk  coolers 
...  now  presents  the  first  bulk  milk  tank  that’s  completely  automatic.  This 
new.  ultra-modern  ZERO  T-20  COMP  LET  ELY -AUTOMATIC  VACUUM 
BULK  MILK  COOLER  washes,  rinses  and  sanitizes  itself  ,  ,  ,  at  the  simple 
turn  of  a  switch.  And  once  you  turn  the  switch  ...  its  entire  cleansing 
operation  .  .  .  from  start  to  finish  ...  is  as  "push-hutton"  automatic  as  the 
home  automatic  laundry  washer.  This  new  ZERO  is  the  greatest  time-saving, 
labor-saving  bulk  milk  tank  ever  made.  It  greatly  reduces  milk-handling 
costs  .  .  .  assures  higher-quality  milk  ...  and  bigger  milk  profit! 


YOUIL  BE  PLEASANTLY  SURPRISED  WHEN  YOU 
COMPARE  ZERO'S  LOW  PRICES  WITH  PRICES 
OF  OLD-FASHIONED  BULK  MILK  TANKS! 


The  photo  above  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  that  bacteria  averages  are  greatly  reduced  by 
operate  this  new  ZERO’S  completely-auto-  ZERO  cleaning. 
matic  cleansing  system.  You  simply  set  the 
huilt-in,  automatic  Timer-Clock  .  .  .  and 
turn  a  single  switch.  That’s  all! 

The  Timer-Clock  automatically  starts  the 
vacuum  pump.  Vacuum  draws  the  Drain  Ball, 
shown  in  small  photo  above,  tightly  against 
the  drain  opening,  sealing  it  shut  .  .  .  and 
also  sealing  the  lids  down  tight.  The  deter- 
(ent  is  flushed  into  the  tank  as  the  water 
Msscs  through  the  built-in  Detergent  Jar  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  tank. 

THIS  IS  A  COMPLETE  CLEANSING  SYSTEM 

. .  .  with  everything,  including  all  Controls, 
huilt-in.  This  ZERO  has  no  conglomeration 
of  makeshift  gadgets  to  connect,  insert  in 
lank,  remove,  disconnect,  wash  and  store  away 
each  clean-up. 

CLEANS  BETTER!  Photo  at  upper  right  shows 
this  zero’s  exclusive,  patented,  built-in 
Spatter-Spray  Automatic  Washer  in  action. 

Twin  impellers  hurl  a  double  crossfire  of 
Water  with  "tornado'’  force  ...  at  and  below 
the  waterline  .  .  .  against  this  ZERO’S  round. 

Mainless  steel  sides,  ends  and  vacuum-sealed 
lids.  Round-shaped  .  .  .  there  are  no  hard-to« 
dean  crevices  or  corners.  Official  records  show 


New,  water-proof  URETHANE  PLAS¬ 
TIC  FOAM  INSULATION  increases 
ZERO’S  cooling  efficiency,  lengthens  its 
life  and  makes  it  the  strongest  farm  bulk 
tank  possible  to  produce. 


PATENTED  “SWOOPED-DOWN"  OPENINGS 

make  all  milk  contact  surfaces  of  this  ZERO 
easily  visible  and  accessible.  Brushing  is  kept 
to  a  minimum. 


ZERO  NOW  COSTS  LESS!  This  is  ZERO’S  new, 
compact  BIG-SHORTY  model  .  .  .  the  big 
tank  that  fits  into  a  small  milk  house.  Even 
with  this  built-in,  labor-saving  equipment  .  .  . 
savings  due  to  compact  design  and  volume 
production  enable  us  to  offer  this  new  ZERO 
at  reduced  cost. 

SEE  YOUR  ZERO  DEALER!  Mail  Coupon  today 
for  full  information,  including  specifications 
and  sizes  .  .  .  location  of  your  nearest  ZERO 
installation  .  .  .  and  name  of  your  nearest 
ZERO  Dealer! 

ZERO  CORPORATION 
679-K  Duncan  Ave.,  Washington,  Mo. 

A  BASIC  MANUFACTURER 


World's  Largest  Agricultural  Research  Farm 

. .  .  Owned  by  RALSTON  mh  -*  t  / 

PURINA  COMPANY  . . .  I  | j  > 

Installs  Most  Modern 
Dairy  Equipment!  W  » 

If  you  visit  this  famous  experimental 
near  Gray  Summit,  Missouri 
.  .  .  you'll  see  the  most  up-to-date  |k 
dairy  farm  equipment;  the  ’tn 

ultra-modern,  complelely-automatic, 

Bulk  Milk 
at 


ALSO  GOOD  USED  EQUIPMENT 

. . .  which  has  been  traded  in,  now  avail¬ 
able  at  your  ZERO  Dealer’s.  Mail  Coupon 
for  details.  No  obligation. 


FREE!  NEW  14- PAGE  ILLUSTRATED^OOK 

—  describes  in  detail  everything  you  should  know  before 
you  invest  in  any  milk-handling  equipment.  Explains  how 
modern  ZERO  AUTOMATION  saves  time,  labor  and  in-  S/ 
creases  milk  profits.  Gives  full  information  about  the  ZERO 
T-20  COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC  VACUUM  BULK  MILK  ■/  '  . 
COOLER  —  including  dimensions  of  all  different  capacity  ml 
ZERO  Tanks.  Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Book  today!  w 


COMPLETELY-AUTOMATIC 


j  ZERO  CORPORATION  679-K  Duncan  Ava.,  Washington,  Mo. 

I  Please  send  me  FREE  Book  described  above  —  location  of  nearest  ZERO 
j  installation  —  and  name  of  my  nearest  ZERO  Dealer. 

j  G  I  am  interested  in  good  used  equipment 

I  NAME . 

j  SIZE  OF  MY  MILK  HOUSE . 

I  ADDRESS  OR  RFD  . 

j  TOWN . STATE . 


T-20 

VACUUM 

—  Nature’s 
Own  Way 


with  BUILT-IN^SpATtEII^SPRAY 
AUTOMATIC  WASHER 


ALL-THE-WAY  NEW 

FORDEconolineTRUCKS 


ALL-THE-WAY  NEW  TO  SAVE  IN  4  BIG  WAYS ! 
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^few  IPftldklllLJp)  g  revolutionary  new  pickup  that 
saves  more  ways  than  any  farm  truck  you've  known!  Modern  cab-forward 
design  pares  away  over  a  thousand  pounds  of  dead  weight,  yet  you  get 
as  much  payload  capacity  as  many  standard  Vi-tonners!  It's  three  feet 
shorter  over-all,  yet  there's  a  big  /-foot  box  with  73  cubic  feet  of  load- 
space!  You  get  lively  performance  in  a  proven  Falcon  Six  that  gives  up  to 
40%  better  gas  mileage  . . .  saves  up  to  $215  a  year!  And  the  best  news, 
it's  priced  below  many  standard  V^-tonnersI*  See  it  at  your  Ford  Dealer's! 

*Based  on  a  comparison  of  lalesi  available  manufacturers'  suggested  retail  delivered  prices 


la  Low  price!  Save  from  the  start  with  Ford’s 
traditionally  low  prices! 

2.  Up  to  30  mpg!  In  certified  tests,  the  Econoline 
Pickup  delivered  30  mpg  ...  you  can  save  as  much 
as  40%  on  gas! 

3b  Less  dead  weight!  1050  lb.  less  chassis  weight, 
yet  carries  over  %-ton  payloads! 

4b  Bigger  loadspace!  7-foot  box— up  to  23%  more 
room,  but  3  feet  less  truck  length  to  handle! 


FORD  TRUCKS 


COST  LESS 


VOUR  DEALER’S 
CERTIFIED  ECONOMY  BOOK 
PROVES  IT  FOR  SUREI 


mto  wvisiON. 


PJwy'  §(to(ll(Q)iiii  Imaiis 


-A-M'^vV  uuAMilL  On  any  farm  hauling  job  that  needs  the 
protection  of  a  closed  body,  turn  an  Econoline  Van  loose  and  watch 
delivery  costs  plummet!  Cargo  space  is  a  big  204  cu.  ft.  ...  up  to 
57  cu.  ft.  bigger  than  conventional  panels!  Big  double  doors  at 
both  rear  and  side!  Floor  is  level,  too  — no  rear  engine  hump! 


Here  s  room  to  spare 


for  a  farm  family  of  eight  or  a  combination  of  passengers  plus  a 
load.  This  versatile  vehicle  converts  to  load  hauling  in  a  jiffy.  And 
what  loadspace  —  twice  that  of  the  biggest  station  wagons!  Best 
yet,  it's  priced  below  even  compact  wagons! 


\ 


NEW  OLIVER  1800  PLOWS  THREE  ACRES  AN  HOUR 


So  many  features !  New  all-time  high-compression  ratio,  8.5  to  1, 
for  the  6-cylinder  gas  engine — quiet,  helical  gear  transmission  with 
six  forward  speeds,  1,59  to  14.30  m.p.h.  Dual-speed  PTO— engine 
r.p.m.  and  5^  (or  1000)  r.p.m.  Suspension-aire  test... new  touch- 
button  "Hydra-lectric”  depth  control. 


Eight-row  economy!  Think  how  you’ll  clean  up  those  big  fields, 
cultivating  eight  rows.  Just  add  up  your  savings:  nearly  twice  as 
many  acres  without  extra  labor;  big  new  fuel  savings  with  your 
choice  of  gasoUne,  diesel  or  LP-gas  engine.  Choose  the  row-crop 
or  Wheatland  model  and  get  the  power  to  be  on  time  with  every 
job.  Power  steering  standard  with  row-crop  models. 


...over  25  years  of  6-cylinder  farm  power 


Here’s  the  biggest  of  the  power  p>ack.  Ninety-three  horsepower!* 
Eight-bottom  pull!  The  mighty  1900  fairly  breezes  along  with 
dual-hitch  harrows  and  grain  drills — pulls  chisel  plows  of  up  to 
25'  widths!  The  1900  diesel  offers  six  speeds  from  1.49  to  13.35 
m.p.h — all  the  convenience  features  of  the  1800. 

*  Manufacturer' 8  estimate  (max.  corr.  to  29.92'  Hg.  at  60°  F.) 


Six-bottom  balanced  power!  Plow  giant  acreages  per  day— 
smoothly,  comfortably,  with  the  new  Ohver  1800.  An  ideal  power- 
to-weight  ratio  gives  you  new  operating  ease,  new  efficiency.  The 
18(X)  purrs  right  along  with  the  new  6-bottom  No.  5540  semi- 
mounted  plow.  It  plows  three  acres  an  hour  in  normal  conditions. 
And  you  couldn’t  ask  for  a  smoother  job  of  plowing — the  draft- 
sensitive  3-point  hitch  guarantees  it. 


...and  eight-plow  power: 

NEW  OLIVER  1900  6M  DIESEL 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Reynolds  Irrigation  Equipment  Purchase  Plan 


When  you  have  profits  in  mind,  you  should  consider  port¬ 
able  sprinkler  irrigation.  It’s  the  one  way  to  be  sure  of  your 
“rainfall”,  to  increase  your  yields  and  profits. 

And  now  portable  sprinkler  system  equipment  is  easier 
to  own  than  ever  before.  Your  Reynolds  Irrigation  Pipe 
Distributor  can  arrange  a  purchase  plan  so  that,  with  just 
a  25%  down  payment,  you  can  have  irrigation  working 
for  you. 

With  up  to  48  months  to  pay  and  notes  due  at  harvest 
time,  the  system  virtually  pays  for  itself  in  bonus  yields. 
You  “pay  as  you  grow.”  There’s  no  red  tape,  no  collateral 
other  than  the  equipment  you  buy.  Your  Reynolds  Dis¬ 
tributor  will  handle  all  details  for  you.  He  can  supply  you 
with  complete  irrigation  engineering  service  and  all  the 
equipment  the  plan  covers:  pump,  aluminum  irrigation  pipe, 
couplers  and  sprinkler  heads. 

Don’t  wait  to  harvest  the  added  profits  that  a  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation  system  can  provide. 


Join  the  many  alert  farmers  who  are  increasing  crop  yields 
with  portable  sprinkler  irrigation.  Invest  in  irrigation 
through  the  Reynolds  Irrigation  Equipment  Purchase  Plan. 
Backed  by  Reynolds  Aluminum  Acceptance  Corporation, 
the  plan  offers  maximum  financing  convenience  plus  the 
irrigation  service  and  know-how  of  your  local  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  Distributor. 

Pipeline  to  Profits . . . 

. . .  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe 

For  an  irrigation  system  that’s  efficient,  easy  to  handle  and 
trouble-free — and  one  that  will  stay  that  way  year  after 
year — plan  around  Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe. 
It’s  lightweight  and  easy  to  move;  it’s  rust-free  and  corro¬ 
sion  resistant;  and  it’s  strong. 

See  your  Reynolds  Distributor  for  details,  or  write  direct. 


REYNOLDS  m  ALUMINUM 


Reynolds  Metals  Company 

P.  O.  Box  2346-SJ,  Richmond  18,  Virginia 

Please  send  me  your  free  brochure  describing 
Reynolds  Irrigation  Equipment  Purchase  Plan. 


Watch  Reynolds  new  TV  show 
“Harrigan  &  Son”,  Fridays;  also 
•All  Star  Golf",  Saturdays— ABC-TV. 
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DON’T  GIVE  UP  ON  SCOURING  BABY  PIGS/ 

now  see  results  in  24  hours... 


W/W  NEW,  POWERFUL 
nf-180®  SUSPENSION 

nf-180  Suspension  cleans  up  scours  fast,  even 
when  other  treatments  have  failed.  Not  an  anti¬ 
biotic,  not  a  sulfa,  nM80  (furazolidone)  in  nf-180 
Suspension  is  a  chemical  germ-killer  that  starves 
germs  to  death.  In  scientific  tests  conducted  by  a 
leading  university  swine  specialist,  Hess  &  Clark’s 
nf-180  Suspension  saved  up  to  25%  more  baby 
pigs.  It’s  a  liquid,  easy  to  use.  Packaged  with 
exclusive  Furamatic  dispenser  that  meters  accu¬ 
rate  dosage.  Comes  in  100-cc.  bottle  (for  50  baby 
pigs)  or  450-cc.  bottle  (225  pigs).  Be  ready  to 
fight  back  when  white  scours  strike.  Get  nf-180 
Suspension  at  your  favorite  drug,  feed,  or  farm 
supply  store  today. 

Here’s  what  satisfied  swine  producers  say: 

“Now  at  5  weeks  old  and  not  a  trace  of  scouring  since 
they  were  19  days  old."  (from  Ohio) 

“Treated  litter  of  11  very  sick  pigs  —  scours  com¬ 
pletely  cleared  up  in  24  hours."  (from  Kentucky) 

“Leading  antibiotic  checked  scours  but  didn’t  stop 
them.  Gave  pigs  2  treatments  of  nf-180  Suspension  at 
18  days  of  age  and  not  a  trace  of  scours  since."  (from 
Ohio) 

“I  treated  10  pigs  at  3  days  old  with  one  dose  of 
nf-180  Suspension.  Scours  completely  stopped  within 
24  hours.  I  am  well  satisfied."  (from  Wisconsin) 

HESS  &  CLARK  •  Ashland,  Ohio 

Division  of  Vick  Chemical  Co.  3-60 
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Why  GM  DIESEL  Powered  Equipment 

is  a  farmer’s  best  buy 


Your  “best  buy”  in  farm  power  is  the  engine 
that  gets  more  work  done  . . .  faster ...  at  less  cost. 
And  that  engine  is  a  GM  Diesel. 


GM  Diesel  engines  get  m^re  work  done 
because  they  pack  higher  horsepower  in 
less  space.  Their  modern,  compact  design 
lets  you  put  more  work-producing  power 
in  your  equipment— get  more  out  of  it. 

Compare  belt  and  drawbar  horsepower  of 
GM  Diesel -powered  tractors!  You’ll  find 
they  are  up  to  17%  higher  than  other 
Diesel  tractors  of  the  same  size. 

And  compare  torque  characteristics,  too. 
You’ll  see,  for  instance,  that  a  tractor  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  GM  Diesel  “3-71”  has  a  greater 
torque  range  and  puts  out  more  torque  at 
the  drive  wheels  than  any  tractor  in  its  class. 

This  higher  applied  torque  and  greater 
range  mean  better  lugging  ability  ...  no 
bogging  down  when  you  hit  heavy  going,  less 
gearshifting,  less  loss  of  time  and  headway. 

FASTER 

GM  Diesels  work  faster.  You  cover  more 
ground  per  hour  because  of  rapid  accelera¬ 
tion  and  faster  throttle  response. 

With  power  on  every  piston  downstroke, 
GM  Diesels  pick  up  the  load  more  quickly 
and  react  immediately  to  changing  load 
conditions.  You  get  “right  now”  power  that 
saves  you  time  on  every  farm  job. 


LESS  COST 

GM  Diesel -powered  equipment  does  more 
work  at  less  cost. 

Although  the  original  cost  is  somewhat 
higher  than  gasoline  -  powered  equipment 
(or  equipment  powered  with  a  basic  gaso¬ 
line  engine  converted  to  diesel),  the  cost  of 
operation  and  maintenance  over  the  work¬ 
ing  life  of  the  engine  is  considerably  less. 
This  is  because  a  GM  Diesel  is  a  true  diesel 
.  .  .  built  to  take  the  stresses  of  heavy-duty 
operation.  You  can  count  on  longer  engine 
life  with  greatly  reduced  maintenance  and 
a  minimum  of  costly  downtime. 


FARM  PROVED 

Farmers  who  are  using  GM  Diesel  power 
in  tractors  .  .  .  trucks  .  .  .  orchard  sprayers 
.  .  .  irrigation  pumps  .  .  .  praise  their  high 
productivity  and  low-cost  operation. 

For  example,  a  Georgia  operator  of  a  GM 
Diesel-powered  Oliver  Super  99  reports  it 
does  twice  as  much  work  as  his  former 
Diesel  tractor  with  no  increase  in  fuel 
consumption. 

A  South  Carolina  peach  grower  replaced 
gasoline  engines  in  ten  sprayers  with  GM 
Diesels,  says:  “The  switch  to  GM  Diesel 
power  has  improved  operations  100%  — 
cut  our  fuel  bill 

A  California  rancher  ran  a  “4-71”  GM 
Diesel  on  sprinkler  irrigation  for  ten  years 
before  its  first  overhaul.  Now  it’s  back  on 
the  job,  running  like  new. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more  about  how  GM 
Diesels  can  step  up  your  production  and 
cut  your  costs,  just  mail  the  coupon  below 
—and  when  you’re  in  the  market  for  a 
tractor,  remember  GM  Diesel  is  now  arail- 
able  in  John  Deere,  Massey-Ferguson,  and 
Oliver  tractors. 


In  Canada:  GENERAL  MOTORS  DIESEL  LIMITED,  London,  Ontario 


Parts  and  Strvict  Worldwida 


GM  DIESEL 
Detroit  28,  Michigan 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  the  following: 

8-page  brochure  /  \  12-page  brochure. 

•’GM  Diesel  Powers  I  I  "There  is  a 

the  Most  Productive  ^  /  Difference  in  Diesels” 

Farm  Tractors" 


)GM  Diesel  Operating 
Savings  Computer 


NAME - 

STREET  OR  R.F.O. 


(Please  Print) 


CITY 


-COUNTY- 


STATE. 


sets  the  standard  of 
Diesel  productivity 
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CUT  AFTER  CUT  AFTER  CUT  AFTER  CL 


Big  jobs,  little  jobs,  no  other  chain  saw  can  match 
a  lightweight  McCulloch  on  the  modern  farm.  It’s 
dependable,  economical  and  easy  to  handle. 

Rugged  McCulloch  gear-drives  with  top  lugging 
power  and  light-touch  direct-drives  for  fast,  easy 
cutting  have  the  professional  features  a  farmer 
needs.  High-pressure  die-cast  alloy  construction, 
forged  rods,  anti-friction  bearings  and  ground 
crankshafts  for  long  engine  life,  low  cost  opera¬ 
tion.  Weatherproofed  ignition  system,  extra 


capacity  air  filter  and  diaphragm  carburetor  for 
fast  starts,  full-power  cutting  in  any  position. 
Compact,  lightweight  body,  perfect  balance, 
weighs  as  little  as  17  lbs.  and  fingertip  controls 
for  easy  handling. 

Buy  a  1961  McCulloch,  the  brand  professionals 
buy.  Complete  with  automatic  clutch,  automatic 
rewind  starter,  full  working  size  16"  bar  and  Super 
Pintail®  chain. 

Seven  models  start  as  low  as  ^^^095 


IT’S  EASIER  WITH 

McCulloch 

CHAIN  SAWS 

■»  _ 


1961 


MORE  PULPWOOD  IN  LESS  TIME 


Drop  in  at  your  McCulloch  chain  saw  dealer 
and  take  a  look  at  the  new  ONE/61  gear- 
drive  saw.  But  don’t  stop  with  just  a  look. 
Take  a  few  cuts  on  your  dealer’s  demonstra¬ 
tion  log.  When  you  do  you’ll  understand  why 
we  say  the  ONE/ 61  is  built 
for  bigger  puipwood  profits. 
The  ONE/61  is  available  with 
straight  bar  or  plunge  bow. 
Either  way,  it’s  a  powerful 
moneymaker. 


•  Cuts  with  the  tip,  no  stooping  •  Hard  alloy 
bow  face  increases  cutting  life  •  Three-to- 
one  gear  ratio  delivers  plenty  of  lugging 
power  •  New  Super  Pintail®  chain  cuts 
faster,  lasts  longer  •  Weighs  only  23  pounds 


NEW  McCULLOCH  ONE/61 
WITH  PLUNGE  BOW 


(engine  and  transmission)  •  15"  Plunge  Bow, 
24"  Paddle  Bow,  20  ”  Speed  Tip— bars  up  to 
32"  and  other  accessories  available. 

Send  for  free  literature  showing  the  many 
uses  of  a  McCulloch  for  farm,  forest,  home 
or  camp.  Write  McCulloch  Corp.,  6101  W. 
Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Dept.  FQ-2. 

Number  One  in  World  Sales  -  sold  and 
serviced  by  more  than  4000  dealers 
in  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  abroad. 

McCulloch  Corporation,  Los  Angeles 
Marine  Products  Div.  (Scott  Outboards),  Minneapolis 
McCulloch  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
McCulloch  International,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 
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i  TOTALLY  I 

t  DIFFERENT  I 
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IWO 
TYPES 

CHEVY TR 


TORSION-SPRING  CHEVROLETS  -  They  ’re  the  latest  editions 
of  the  trucks  that  scrapped  the  hard-riding  I-beam  axle 
and  proved  the  important  advantages  of  independent  front 
suspensions!  You  can  read  owner  reports  on  how  torsion¬ 
spring  Chevies  get  more  work  done  in  a  day,  take  the 
roughest  off-the-road  treatment  and  still  go  thousands  of 
extra  miles  before  trade-in.  But  there’s  nothing  so  enlight¬ 
ening  as  an  actual  ride.  Drive  a  ’61  Chevy  just  once,  and 
you’ll  never  be  satisfied  with  a  front  axle  truck  again. 

REAR  ENGINE  CORVAIR  95’s — a  totally  new  kind  of  truck 
that’ll  practically  pay  for  itself  in  savings!  All  three  Corvair 
95’s— two  pickups  and  a  panel— hold  more  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  half-tonner  (up  to  1,900  lbs.  on  a  nimble  95*  wheel¬ 
base).  Yet  they  measure  more  than  2  feet  shorter  from 
bumper  to  bumper.  Space  isn’t  all  they  save,  either.  Their 
air-cooled  rear  engine  gets  by  on  less  gas  and  never 
uses  water  or  antifreeze.  You  get  a  roomy  cab.  Great 
visibility.  Level-riding  4-wheel  inde¬ 
pendent  suspension.  This  one  you’ve 
ffof  to  see!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Corvair  95  Rampside 


SEE  THE  GREATEST  SHOW  ON  WORTH  NOW  AT  YOUR  CHEVROLET  DEALERS 


R 

JJeef  is  on  the  muscle 


A  BOLD,  QUARTER-PAGE  AD  in  one  of  the  Corn  Belt  Farm 
Dailies  one  day  last  May  bluntly  stated  that  beef  is 
not  what  is  should  be  and  invited  fanners  and  feeders  to 
contact  the  advertiser,  a  Chicago  provisioner,  for  a  deal 
on  feeding  to  specifications. 

The  ad  was  one  of  those  jolts  which  sporadically  hits 
any  industry  and  shocks  its  members  into  taking  a  new 
look  at  an  undesirable  situation  which  everybody  knows 
exists,  but  which  few  have  had  the  initiative  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about.  In  this  case  it  happened  to  be  a  purveyor  of 
highest  quality  prime  beef  who  was  having  trouble  satisfy¬ 
ing  his  customers,  mainly  hotels,  high-class  restaurants, 
and  night  clubs,  because  he  could  not  get  carcasses  of  con¬ 
sistent  quality.  Too  many  of  the  carcasses  were  covered 
with  a  thick  rind  of  wasty  fat,  and  big  globs  of  seam  fat  ran 
down  into  the  rib.  Besides  this,  the  meat  was  watery  and 
mushy.  It  just  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  There  may  have 
been  factors  other  than  the  quality  of  the  beef  which 
prompted  the  ad,  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  much 
real  dissatisfaction  with  carcass  quality. 

Admittedly  the  prime  grade  represents  only  around  four 
percent  of  all  the  beef  marketed  in  this  country  today. 
But  the  plague  of  inconsistent  quality  is  of  epidemic  pro¬ 
portions  throughout  the  industry.  Practically  any  packer, 
large  or  small,  will  testify  to  this.  And  a  recent  issue  of 
Armour’s  Analysis  noted  that  “In  actual  practice,  a 
packer-buyer  may  purchase  from  150  to  175  steers  to  get 
50  or  60  which  are  acceptable  for  one  of  his  best,  big- 
volume  retail  customers;  he  must  ‘find  a  home’  for  the  re¬ 
maining  two-thirds,  frequently  at  profitless  prices.” 

It  would  be  misleading  to  imply  that  this  condition  has 
developed  overnight.  The  fact  is,  the  situation  has  been 
more  or  less  accepted,  particularly  in  the  cuts  of  medium 
and  lower  quality.  The  housewife  used  to  depend  upon 
her  butcher  to  select  a  satisfactory  piece  of  meat  for  her. 
Now  it  is  spread  before  her  in  a  self-service  counter  and  it 
is  up  to  her  to  do  the  picking.  She  is  finding  it  difficult  to 


select  steaks  and  roasts  with  the  same  confidence  with 
which  she  can  buy  a  ham,  and  she  is  complaining  as  loudly 
as  the  purchasing  steward  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  who 
occasionally  gets  stuck  with  a  wasty  40-pound  rib. 

But  can  beef  carcasses  of  standardized  quality  be  pro¬ 
duced?  They  can,  say  the  experts,  absolutely.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  breeding  more  than  feeding.  Some  steers  could 
be  fed  forever  on  the  best  possible  ration  and  they  would 
never  produce  a  decent  rib  eye.  Others  would  load  on  the 
fat  at  the  expense  of  muscling.  But  we  do  know  that  there 
are  certain  animals  which  gain  faster  than  their  feedlot 
companions,  which  convert  feed  to  meat  more  efficiently, 
and  which  produce  much  more  valuable  carcasses. 

Fortunately,  these  traits  are  heritable  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  cattle  which  possess  these 
traits  and  which  have  the  ability  to  pass  them  on  to  their 
offspring.  In  the  meantime,  many  cattlemen  are  convinced 
that  nothing  would  be  of  more  help  in  the  search  for  better 
beef  than  the  development  of  a  grading  system  which 
would  go  farther  than  our  present  one  in  separating  the 
good  from  the  bad  and  in  rewarding  the  producers  of 
quality  for  their  extra  effort. 

Of  the  two  articles  which  follow,  one  describes  the  pro¬ 
posed  dual  grading  system  for  beef ;  the  other  details  the 
activities  of  Codding-Armour  Research,  a  privately  oper¬ 
ated  Oklahoma  project  for  the  discovery  of  superior  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  The  two  are  indicative  of  the  prongs  which  may 
do  the  job  of  lifting  the  beef  industry  from  its  present  un¬ 
certain  stew  to  a  new  high  plane  of  consistent  quality. 

Incidentally,  the  provisioner  mentioned  above  did  set 
up  some  contracts  with  some  of  the  best  feeders  in  the 
corn  belt.  As  we  went  to  press  the  first  of  these  custom- 
fed  cattle  had  gone  to  slaughter.  The  results:  carcasses 
no  better  than  those  they  have  been  buying  on  the  open 
market.  “It  must  be  in  the  breeding,”  said  the  provisioner, 
“you  can’t  feed  out  good  beef  if  you  don’t  have  something 
like  a  good  animal  to  start  with.” 
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BEEF  IS  ON  THE  MUSCLE 


Is  Dual  Grading  the  Answer? 


“/^HAiN-STORE  BEEF  is  Choice.  But  not  all  Choice  beef 
is  chain-store  beef.”  That  is  the  way  one  meat 
packer  recently  pointed  up  the  wide  range  of  cutabMity, 
or  retail  cutout  value,  within  each  of  our  present  USDA 
beef  grades.  It  is  commonplace  to  find  two  animals  which 
have  graded  Choice  on  the  hoof  yielding  carcasses  with 
cutout  values  that  reflect  a  difference  of  $4  and  more  per 
hundred  in  their  live  values. 

But  what  happens  in  today’s  market?  The  counterfeit 
steer  usually  brings  the  producer  the  same  price  as  the 
better  animals — the  high  quality,  meat-type  individual 
receives  no  recognition  and  no  price  incentive  is  held  out 
to  his  producer. 

The  packer  gives  his  buyer  an  order  for  30  Choice  steers 
for  a  chain-store  customer.  The  buyer  selects  30  Choice 
individuals.  But  when  they  are  slaughtered  only  10  come 
up  to  the  chain-store  standards.  The  hotel  provisioner 
orders  20  Prime  carcasses.  When  he  gets  them  12  are  so 
fat  and  gobby  his  customers  won’t  accept  the  cuts. 

David  M.  Pettus,  Director  of  the  Livestock  Division  of 
USDA’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  believes  there  is 
a  simple  method  at  hand  to  bring  order  to  this  confusion. 
And  cattlemen  around  the  country,  after  watching  some 
of  the  demonstrations  Pettus  and  his  colleagues  have  put 
on  in  cooperation  with  various  cattle  feeders  associations, 
packers  and  experiment  stations,  are  concluding  he  has 
a  highly  interesting  point. 

Pettus’  remedy  is  a  refinement  of  the  present  system  of 
grading.  “Dual  grading”  he  calls  it.  As  this  slender,  dark, 
balding  market  specialist  begins  to  explain  the  system  to 
a  bunch  of  cattlemen  he  reminds  one  of  the  oldtime  cow^ 
boy  singing  to  his  trail  herd  to  keep  them  from  stam¬ 
peding.  With  a  well-modulated  voice  and  an  easy,  con¬ 
fident  manner  he  gets  into  the  subject. 

“There  are  two  main  factors  which  determine  value 
in  a  beef  carcass,”  he  says.  “First,  the  quality  or  palatability 
of  the  lean  meat,  and  second,  the  percentage  of  the  carcass 
available  for  sale  as  trimmed  retail  cuts.”  There  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  our  present  grading  factors  and  the 
quality  of  the  meat — Prime  beef  can  be  expected  to  be 
juicier,  more  tender  and  to  have  a  better  flavor  than  Good 
beef — but  these  grades  give  very  little  indication  of  the 
“cutability”  of  the  carcass — the  yield  of  trimmed  retail  cuts. 

So,  says  Pettus,  we  need  a  grading  system  which  will 
give  the  live  animal  and  the  carcass  two  identifications, 
one  for  the  quality  of  the  meat  and  the  other  for  its  “cut- 
ability.”  He  would  continue  to  use  the  eight  present  grade 
names — Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Standard,  Commercial, 
Utility,  Cutter  and  Canner — to  indicate  quality,  and 
would  introduce  10  numerical  classifications,  or  yield 


grades  which  would  denote  differences  in  “cutability.” 

This  is  the  point  where  he  really  has  to  work  to  keep 
the  stampede  from  getting  under  way.  The  first  reaction, 
of  course,  is,  “Holy  smoke,  you  mean  we’re  going  to  have 
eight  times  ten — eighty  grades?”  The  answer  is.  theoret¬ 
ically,  yes;  in  practice,  a  definite  no.  In  actual  practice, 
working  with  hundreds  of  animals,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  great  majority  of  carcasses  in  any  one  quality  grade — 
Choice,  for  example,  or  Good — would  be  in  only  about 
three  yield  grades,  and  practically  all  carcasses  would  fall 
within  five  or  six  yield  grades. 

In  other  words,  with  the  yield  grades  running  from  1 
through  10,  with  1  representing  the  highest  yield  of  cuts 
and  10  the  lowest,  most  of  the  carcasses  would  be  in  grades 
2  through  6,  with  the  concentration  in  grades  2  through  4. 
The  only  carcasses  which  might  fall  in  grades  8,  9  and  10, 
would  be  those  from  very  heavy  cattle  which  had  been  fed 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  Grade  1  would  rarely  be  used 
because  it  is  usually  applied  only  to  an  animal  with  less 
than  0.10-inch  of  fat  over  the  rib  eye. 

The  USDA  studies  show  that  85  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  beef  carcass  is  in  the  round,  loin,  rib  and  chuck. 
The  proportion  of  these  trimmed,  retail  cuts  in  a  carcass 
can  be  estimated  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  by  tbe 
use  of  four  factors: 

1 )  the  amount  of  fat  over  the  outside  of  the  carcass  as 
measured  by  the  thickness  of  fat  over  the  rib  eye; 

2 )  the  amount  of  kidney  and  pelvic  fat ; 

3 )  the  size  of  the  rib  eye  muscle ;  and 

4)  the  carcass  weight. 

These  four  factors,  in  turn,  can  be  estimated  with  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  in  live  cattle,  making  it  possible  for  a 
buyer  to  select,  with  a  high  degree  of  consistency,  cattle 
which  will  yield  the  kind  of  carcasses  ordered  by  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  Those  who  have  been  conducting  the  USDA 
experiments,  for  example,  in  working  with  some  500  live 
animals,  have  been  able  50  percent  of  the  time  to  estimate 
the  yield  of  boneless  cuts  from  the  round,  loin,  rib  and 
chuck  within  one  percent  of  the  actual  carcass  yields ;  80 
percent  of  the  time  they  were  within  2  percent.  These  are 
close  estimates.  Cattlemen  and  packers  who  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  grading  demonstrations  at  which  the  dual  grad¬ 
ing  system  was  explained  have  been  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  accuracy  of  their  estimates  when  they  were  checked 
out  against  the  carcasses. 

The  mechanics  of  this  dual  grading  system  can  best  be 
demonstrated  by  the  table  on  the  opposite  page.  First,  a 
preliminary  yield  grade  is  determined.  This  is  based  upon 
the  thickness  of  fat  over  the  rib  eye  for  carcasses  which  weigh 
600  pounds,  and  which  have  10  square  inches  of  rib  eye 


(this  measure  is  taken  where  the  sides  are  normally  sep¬ 
arated  into  quarters  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
rib) .  The  table  covers  only  preliminary  grades  2.25  to  6.00. 
These,  however,  as  already  explained,  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Fractions  are  used  in  the  preliminary  grades  but 
dropped  in  the  final  grade. 

To  determine  the  final  yield  grade  this  table  also  shows 
the  adjustments  that  are  made  in  the  preliminary'  grade 
for  the  amount  of  kidney  fat  and  for  variations  in  carcass 
weight  from  600  pounds  and  in  area  of  rib  eye  from  10 
square  inches. 

I  TABLE  FOR  COMPUTING  YIELD  GRADE 


Yield  Grade  Adjustments 
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Rib- 

eve 

Pre¬ 
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Carcass 
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0 
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.8 
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12 

—.6 
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+.6 

1.4 
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—.7 
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5.75 

12+3 

—.8 

1.6 
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13 

—.9 

Using  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  a  steer  having  an 
estimated  .3-inch  of  fat  over  the  rib  eye  would  rate  a  pre¬ 
liminary  yield  grade  of  2.75.  If  it  were  estimated  that  his 
kidney  fat  would  be  about  2  percent  of  his  carcass,  this 
would  add  .4  to  the  grade.  An  estimate  of  1 1  square  inches 
of  rib  eye  would  deduct  .3.  And  an  estimate  of  a  575- 
pound  carcass  would  deduct  .1.  This  would  add  up  as 


follows : 

Preliminary  yield  grade .  2.75 

Adjustment  for  kidney  fat .  .40 

Adjustment  for  rib  eye  area .  — .30 

Adjustment  for  carcass  wt .  — .10 

Yield  grade .  2* 


(*This  actually  adds  to  2.75  but  fractions  are  dropped 
and  the  grade  set  at  the  whole  number.  Thus  anything 
from  2.0  to  2.9  is  a  2 ;  anything  from  3.0  to  3.9  is  a  3,  etc. ) 

Depending  upon  the  quality  of  its  lean  such  an  animal 
might  be  a  Prime-2,  Choice-2,  Good-2,  etc. 

Thus  in  buying  live  cattle  a  buyer  would  take  into 

The  Built-In 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of  consistent  quality 
L  in  beef  is  Swift  and  Company’s  ProTen  process.  In 
this  process  an  enzyme,  papain,  extracted  from  the  papaya 
plant  is  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  the  animal  to  be 
slaughtered,  45  minutes  before  the  kill.  No  change  occurs 
in  the  carcass  and  if  the  animal  were  allowed  to  live  the 
effects  of  the  enzyme  would  wear  off  completely  in  24 
hours.  But  when  the  meat  is  cooked  the  enzyme  goes  into 
action  and  tenderizes  the  meat. 

In  the  words  of  Paul  Goeser,  in  charge  of  fresh  meats 
research  for  Swift  and  Company,  this  “has  added  a  new 
dimension  to  tenderness.  It  is  now  possible  to  roast  a 
round  the  same  as  a  rib.  It  is  even  f>ossible  to  grill  pot 
roasts.” 


account  not  only  the  quality  of  the  cattle  but  the  degree 
of  “cutability”  as  well.  He  could  raise  or  lower  his  bids 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  cattle  offered  varied 
in  these  two  factors.  The  producer  would  receive  a  better 
price  for  meat-type  cattle  which  carried  less  fat  and  yielded 
a  higher  percentage  of  trimmed,  boneless  retail  cuts. 

Pettus  also  explained  that  most  of  the  factors  used  to 
determine  yield  grade  could  be  measured  very  accurately 
if  necessary.  Howev'er,  in  actual  grading  operations  grad¬ 
ers  would  estimate  these  factors  in  most  instances. 

Doug  Wythe,  Assistant  Professor  and  livestock  judging 
coach  at  Texas  A.&M.,  suggests  these  points  as  indications 
of  superior  muscling  in  a  live  steer  or  heifer: 

The  animal  should  be  wide  in  front  with  plenty  of 
muscle  in  the  arm  and  forearm.  This  muscling  will  be 
most  apparent  when  the  animal  moves. 

Shortness  of  body  and  of  leg  do  not  increase  the  yield  of 
preferred  retail  cuts,  nor  do  length  of  body  and  leg. 

The  shoulder  should  be  thick,  but  not  coarse  and  open. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  excessive  depth  of  body. 

The  back  should  be  strong,  and  back  and  loin  should 
be  uniformly  wide,  and  when  viewed  from  the  rear  should 
slope  gently,  much  like  a  Quonset  roof.  The  animal  should 
stand  wide  and  walk  with  the  hind  legs  set  wide. 

The  round  should  be  bulging,  but  unless  it  is  long  and 
deep,  the  bulge  will  not  insure  a  high  yield  of  round  steaks. 

Viewed  from  the  side  the  neck  should  be  moderately 
short,  the  rump  long,  and  the  round  deep  and  wide  at 
the  stifle.  There  should  be  good  length  from  hook  to  hock 
and  from  pin  to  stifle. 

Relatively  heavy  bone  seems  to  be  related  definitely  to 
muscle  development. 

The  spring  of  the  rib  cage  and  fat  are  stumbling  blocks. 
The  steer  with  the  widest  back  is  not  necessarily  the  one 
with  the  biggest  rib  eye.  The  width  of  back  may  be  the 
result  of  a  wide  rib  cage  or  of  excessive  finish. 

Extra  development  in  any  one  of  these  points  should 
not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  or  make  up  for  deficiencies 
in  others.  In  attempting  to  select  for  the  well-muscled 
steer  it  is  a  matter  of  all  or  nothing  so  far  as  these  factors 
are  concerned.  And  fat  is  anathema.  The  negative  effect 
of  fat  on  a  carcass  is  much  more  important  than  the  posi- 
tiv'e  effect  of  muscling. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  dual  grading  will  require 
slavish  adherence  to  a  scale  such  as  that  produced  in  the 
chart.  Any  experienced  grader  would  be  able,  after  ver\’ 
little  practice,  to  estimate  the  grades  with  great  accuracy. 

To  show  what  this  would  mean  to  the  producer  of 
better  meat,  at  a  live  animal  and  carcass  grading  demon- 

(Continued  on  page  146) 

Tenderizer 

Compared  to  the  effect  achieved  by  home-applied  ten- 
derizers  the  ProTen  process  gives  a  controlled  and  even 
tenderization  throughout  the  interior  of  the  cut  as  well  as 
on  the  surface  and  eliminates  the  mushiness  and  uneven 
tenderness  caused  by  the  misuse  or  overuse  of  the  home 
applied  product. 

The  process  has  the  approval  of  the  Meat  Inspection 
Division  of  USDA.  It  is  harmless  to  the  consumer  and  has 
no  effect  on  either  the  taste  or  the  appearance  of  the  beef, 

ProTen  is  now  available  only  in  Swift’s  Premium  and 
Select  brands.  It  is  felt  that  applying  it  to  top  grades  of 
beef  eliminates  the  present  variability  in  quality  besides 
assuring  more  tenderness.  The  cost  of  this  process  increases 
the  price  of  the  meat  two  cents  a  pound  over  untreated  cuts. 
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BEEF  IS  ON  THE  MUSCLE 


Picking  Genes 
for  Better  Steaks 


CODDiNG-ARMovR  RESEARCH,  Foraker, 
Oklahoma,  gives  what  is  probably  the 
first  clear  picture  available  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  planning  and  the  kind  of 
facilities  it  takes  to  try  to  discover  the  ge¬ 
netic  path  to  better  beef  carcasses.  It  is  also 
something  of  a  landmark  in  agricultural 
history  in  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  on  the 
part  of  private  indiv'iduals  and  industry'  to 
step  in  and  do  the  kind  of  research  which 
until  now  has  been  left  almost  exclusively 
to  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

The  thinking  behind  the  work  in  progress 
at  Codding-Armour  is  that  no  matter  how 
high  the  octane  rating  of  the  gasoline  in  the 
tank,  a  1921  Model  T  will  never  perform 
like  a  1961  Lincoln. 

Or,  to  bring  the  matter  right  down  to 
cattle,  there  are  some  lines  which  are  out¬ 
standing  in  their  ability  to  convert  feed  to 
beef,  while  there  are  others  which  will 
never  produce  quality  beef,  no  matter  how 
perfect  the  ration  nor  how  long  it  is  fed. 
The  object  is  to  discover  these  superior  lines. 

The  Armour  part  of  Codding-Annour  is 
the  w’ell-known  packing  company.  They 
want  a  steady  supply  of  beef  of  consistently 
high  quality.  The  Codding  side  of  the  part¬ 
nership  is  the  Codding  Ranch,  an  outfit 
which,  through  years  of  selection  based 
upon  carefully-kept  records  of  perform¬ 
ance,  has  built  up  a  quality  cow  herd  of 
similar  genetic  components.  Tall,  slim 
Charles  Codding,  Jr.,  deceptiv'ely  youthful- 
looking  for  his  forty-odd  years,  and  his 
younger,  somewhat  stockier  brother,  Don, 
both  of  them  bom  cattlemen,  are  the  impre¬ 
sarios  of  this  breeding  establishment  turned 
research  center.  Their  object  is  to  discover 
bulls  which  will  produce  beef  rapidly  and 
efficiently  and  pass  such  traits  on  to  their 
offspring.  Armour  will  use  these  bulls  in  its 
Beef  Cattle  Improvement  program. 

BCI  is  a  breeding  project  in  which  Ar¬ 
mour  works  with  cooperating  ranchers 
throughout  the  country,  breeding  their  cows 
to  top-notch,  progeny-tested  bulls  by  arti¬ 
ficial  insemination.  The  rancher  sells  the 
resulting  steers  and  any  heifers  not  needed 
for  herd  replacement  to  BCI.  They  are  fed 


under  standard  conditions.  At  slaughter, 
their  carcasses  are  run  through  a  series  of 
tests  to  determine  which  matings  are  actu¬ 
ally  producing  better  beef.  (For  details,  see 
“.\.I.  on  The  Range,”  Farm  Qi  arterly. 
Winter  1959.) 

It  was  no  accident  which  brought  the 
Coddings  and  Armour  together.  C.  H.  Cod¬ 
ding,  Sr.,  father  of  Charles  and  Don,  started 
individually  identifying  and  number  brand¬ 
ing  his  cows  25  years  ago.  He  divided  the 
herd  into  selected  groups,  each  of  which 
was  mated  to  bulls  selected  on  their  appar¬ 
ent  ability  to  nick  well  with  the  cows  of  that 
group.  In  the  mid-forties  the  C.oddings 
began  weighing  their  calves  at  birth  and  at 
weaning  time  and  by  about  1948  they  began 
to  get  things  “standardized,”  as  Don  de¬ 
scribes  it.  They  accumulated  a  set  of  records 
on  each  cow  and  her  progeny.  They  knew 
which  ones  dropped  the  biggest  calves  and 
did  the  best  job  of  mothering  them ;  which 
showed  up  year  after  year  with  the  heaviest 
calves  at  weaning  time;  which  steers  put  on 
the  best  feedlot  gains;  and  which  bulls  not 
only  did  a  good  job  of  gaining  but  passed 
gainability  to  their  calves. 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  brothers  began 
to  feel  they  had  an  organization  which 
could  go  a  step  farther  than  the  production 
of  calves  or  yearlings  for  the  feedlot.  Maybe 
they  coidd  sell  breeding  stock  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  pedigree;  maybe  they 
could  offer  bulls,  or  semen  from  bulls,  with 
a  certificate  which  would  say  “this  animal 
gained  so  many  ptounds  from  birth  to  wean¬ 
ing,  so  many  ptounds  a  day  on  a  feed  test; 
his  calves  hav’e  averaged  so  many  pounds  a 
day  on  test.” 

Then  about  1958  .Armour  announced  it 
was  going  into  the  BCI  program  and  would 
furnish  semen  from  performance  tested 
bulls  to  cooperating  herds.  That  rang  the 

Kent  Riddle,  herdsman  for  Codding-.Amiour  Re¬ 
search,  makes  like  an  atomic  age  Gabriel  as  he 
uses  his  power  megaphone  to  direct  a  cowboy  in 
moving  one  of  the  experimental  cow  groups.  The 
modernistically  designed  feed  barn,  headquarters 
for  the  bull  progeny  tests,  is  in  the  background. 
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bcH.  Where  would  Armour  get  those  bulls? 
Sure,  there  were  a  good  number  of  breeders 
putting  their  cattle  on  test.  But  there  was 
nothing  uniform  about  those  tests,  or  about 
the  environment  in  which  they  were  con¬ 
ducted.  Is  it  really  conclusive  to  compare  a 
bull  tested  in  the  Texas  panhandle  with  one 
tested  in  South  Dakota?  How  about  the  pre¬ 
test  handling  of  the  animals?  One  starved 
till  he  thought  his  throat  had  been  cut 
before  being  put  on  feed  would  presumably 
make  a  better  showing  than  a  contented 
calf  who  had  never  missed  a  meal  in  his 
whole  young  life. 

What  about  the  rations  which  were  fed? 
Were  they  the  same  in  roughage,  in  protein, 
in  fiber?  Was  one  of  them,  souped  up  with 
hormones,  antibiotics  or  other  additives? 

And  as  for  progeny  tests,  how  could  you 
say  how  much  of  the  record  made  by  the 
calves  reflected  the  influence  of  the  Cull  and 
how  much  the  influence  of  the  cows? 

The  Codding  ranch  and  herd,  the  broth¬ 
ers  told  themselves,  was  the  answer  to  the 
bull  buyer’s  prayer.  Here  was  a  ranch  of 
12,000  acres  with  a  herd  of  1,000  commer¬ 
cial  Hereford  cows  with  carefully-kept  pro¬ 
duction  records  as  long  as  King  Kong’s  arm. 
A  quarter  century  of  selection  had  made  the 
cows  as  uniform  genetically  as  any  herd  to 
be  found  on  the  continent.  If  the  calves 
they  dropped  to  the  cov^er  of  the  different 
bulls  v'aried  in  performance,  a  great  part  of 
the  differences  could  be  attributed  to  the 
sires.  And  there  were  numbers  enough  to 


permit  the  orogeny  testing  of  30  or  more 
bulls  a  year  on  a  significant  number  of  cows. 

What  was  more,  this  whole  business  of 
performance  and  progeny  testing  was  old 
hat  to  Charles  and  Don.  They  knew  cattle, 
and  knew  how  to  set  up  the  tests,  and  how 
to  interpret  the  records  and  results.  With 
this  to  offer  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  get 
together  with  Armour. 

The  brothers  were  to  discover  and  to  de¬ 
liver  to  BCI  the  best  beef  bulls  obtainable, 
of  any  breed.  They  were  to  do  this  by  com¬ 
paring  the  progeny  of  various  bulls  on  the 
basis  of  growth  rate,  feed  efficiency,  type, 
carcass  grade,  and  even  on  the  mothering 
ability  of  the  heifers  produced  by  these  bulls. 

The  Coddings  were  convinced  that  if  all 
went  well  this  would  be  only  the  beginning 
of  a  long  career  in  livestock  research  and 
merchandising — a  brand  new  field  for 
private  endeavor.  Armour  personnel  and 
the  Coddings  felt  the  test  would  be  more 
valid  if  the  progeny  were  fed  out  on  the 
ranch  so  a  new,  streamlined  feedlot  was 
put  up  as  a  joint  venture. 

Charles  and  Don  spent  the  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  of  1958  and  the  spring  of  1959  poring 
over  ideas  for  a  suitable  building  and  finally 
came  up  with  one  as  unique  as  their  pro¬ 
gram — a  hyperbolic  paraboloid  type  of  con- 
stniction  of  monolithic  concrete,  640  feet 
long  by  40  feet  wide.  Twenty  concrete- 
floored  pens,  each  20  feet  by  70  feet  and 
fenced  with  pipe,  extend  outward  from  this 
butterfly-roofed  structure.  Each  pen  is 


large  enough  to  accommodate  10  bulls. 

The  center  section  consists  of  a  large 
working  area  with  chutes,  squeeze,  scale,  an 
arena  for  demonstrations  or  sales,  an  office, 
and  the  feed  center  where  four  bins  hold 
100  tons  of  feed. 

The  feeding  system  is  completely  mecha¬ 
nized  to  guarantee  absolute  accuracy  in 
feeding  each  group  of  bulls  on  test.  The 
feed  is  angered  from  the  bins  to  an  elec¬ 
tronic  scale  where  it  is  weighed  and  the 
weight,  pen  number,  date,  and  time  of  day 
are  stamped  on  a  tape  for  permanent  rec¬ 
ord.  The  feed  is  moved  from  the  scales  to 
each  pen  by  a  drag  conveyor  which  puts 
every  ounce  where  it  is  supposed  to  go. 

Water,  supplied  by  automatic  drinking 
cups  in  each  pen,  is  kept  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  winter  and  summer  by  a  system 
which  moves  the  water  underground  and  in 
jackets  around  the  cups,  flowing  at  5  gal¬ 
lons  ev'ery  minute  for  24  hours  a  day. 

Well  aware  that  those  who  would  like  to 
beat  the  path  to  the  better  mousetrap  are 
often  distracted  these  days  by  a  jungle  of 
neon  signs  and  a  cacophony  of  television 
commercials,  the  Codding-Armour  combi¬ 
nation  has  also  devoted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  merchandising  side  of  the 
program.  A  6,000-foot  paved  landing  strip 

The  scales  are  the  heart  of  the  entire  operation. 
They  check  the  rate  of  gain  of  the  cattle  and 
measure,  and  automatically  record,  the  exact 
amount  of  feed  delivered  to  each  test  pen. 
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For  fast  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  proii;eny  tests,  all  information  is  punched  out 
on  IBM  cards.  Charles  Codding  (left),  one  of 
the  co-managers  of  the  project,  here  checks  an 
entry  with  Kent  Riddle. 


on  the  ranch  spreads  a  welcome  mat  large 
enough  for  the  biggest  twin-engine  planes. 
A  guest  house,  built  into  the  hillside  just 
below  the  landing  strip  and  overlooking 
much  of  the  ranch,  provides  five  luxurious 
double  bedrooms,  each  with  its  own  bath¬ 
room  ;  a  huge  lounge  with  a  big,  native  rock 
fireplace,  an  ultramodern  kitchen,  and 
offices — all  for  the  convenience  of  patrons 
and  visitors.  The  guest  book  there  reads  like 
the  “Who’s  Who”  of  the  cattle  business  and 
agricultural  research. 

This  past  summer  the  Coddings  added  10 
more  pens  to  the  feedlot  to  provide  facilities 
for  custom  performance  or  progeny  testing 
for  ranchers  (at  a  fee  of  $1,000  per  pen  per 
year,  which  includes  two  140-day  tests  and 
their  records,  plus  a  warmup  p)eriod  for 
each,  the  cost  of  the  feed  being  extra). 
A  new  building,  also  of  hyperbolic  parabo¬ 
loid  construction,  about  a  mile  from  the 
feedlot  will  be  the  center  of  an  estrus  con¬ 
trol  project  established  by  Armour’s  B.  C.  I. 
This  program  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Harold  J.  Hill,  who  also  heads  B.C.I. 

Two  thousand  acres  of  land  and  some 
200  head  of  cows  are  involved  in  the  estrus 


project.  It  is  an  attempt  to  discov-er  how  to 
increase  the  predictability  of  the  estrus  cycle 
through  the  use  of  drugs,  hormones,  feed 
additives,  nutritional  and  management 
practices  or  any  combination  of  them. 

Personnel  to  run  this  enterprise  include 
the  Codding  brothers,  who  manage  the 
whole  affair,  a  herdsman,  a  feedlot  man¬ 
ager  and  statistician,  a  herdsman  on  the 
estrus  project,  a  veterinarian,  two  secre¬ 
taries,  and  a  housekeeper. 

The  Test 

The  actual  progeny  test,  which  Don  Cod¬ 
ding  describes  as  the  “toughest  bull  test  in 
the  world,”  takes  three  and  a  half  years. 
“We  are  engaged  in  an  intensive  search  for 
genetic  variation,”  Don  begins,  as  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  test.  “The  ability  of  a  beef  ani¬ 
mal  to  gain  rapidly  and  efficiently  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  desirable  carcass  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  factors  of  management,  he¬ 
redity  and  environment.  To  search  out  and 
evaluate  the  genetic  or  hereditary  factor  we 
have  to  hold  the  others  constant.  Also,  we 
want  to  try  to  make  the  environmental  con¬ 
ditions  as  optimum  as  possible  so  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  have  every  chance  to 
express  themselves.” 

The  timetable  for  a  typical  test  would  be 
roughly  as  follows:  In  October,  1960,  let’s 
say,  300  young  bulls,  all  of  approximately 
the  same  age,  are  brought  into  the  pens  and 


given  a  one-month  leveling-off  period. 
Then  on  November  1,  they  begin  their  140- 
day  feeding  test  which  is  concluded  just 
after  the  middle  of  March,  1%1. 

Their  records  are  analyzed  and  the  top 
10  percent,  30  bulls,  are  each  bred  that 
spring,  either  by  artificial  insemination  or 
by  natural  service,  to  30  cows  with  known 
performance  records.  The  calf  crop  is 
dropped  early  in  1962,  the  calves  are 
tattooed  at  birth,  and  a  set  of  records 
started  on  them.  That  fall  the  calves  are 
weaned  and  their  adjusted  weaning  weights 
recorded  (all  weights  are  adjusted  to  a  205- 
day  standard),  and  all  the  bull  calves  from 
each  of  these  30  sire  groups  begin  their  feed- 
lot  test  November  1,  1962.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  heifer  calves  go  back  into  the  herd  for 
replacements.  The  rest  go  to  slaughter. 

In  March,  1963,  these  progeny  of  the 
original  bulls  will  complete  their  test  and 
records  then  will  be  available  on  them 
from  birth  through  the  140-day  trial.  Two 
of  the  best  performing  bulls  out  of  each 
sire  group  will  be  held  for  possible  future 
service  and  the  remaining  eight  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  detailed  evaluation  tests  run  on 
their  carcasses  with  special  attention  given 
to  such  factors  as  percent  of  hind  quarter, 
percent  of  round,  rib  and  loin,  marbling, 
tenderness,  size  of  rib  eye  per  cwt.  of  car¬ 
cass,  and  amount  of  fat  cover  at  the  twelfth 
rib. 

(Continued  on  page  150) 
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A  BUNCH  OF  THE  BOVS  wcrc  whooping  it  up  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
Homestead,  the  favorite  hangout  of  the  sporting  fraternity 
around  Rogue  River,  Oregon.  This  was  no  ordinary  gathering  of 
miners  and  ranch  hands  bent  on  a  weekend  binge.  A  sprinkling  of 
the  solid  citizenry  of  the  village,  including  the  postmaster  and  the 
marshal,  lent  the  crowd  respectability,  and  |x>inted  up  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  occasion. 

Contrary  to  custom,  the  clients  of  the  Old  Homestead  did  not 
gather  in  little  knots  to  discuss  their  common  problems  and  tri¬ 
umphs.  Old  prospectors  from  the  mountain  creeks  told  no  tall 
stories  of  strikes  they  were  about  to  make  or  had  made  in  their 
youth ;  ranchers  did  not  boast  of  the  grass  on  their  upland  meadows. 
The  subject  of  conversation  was  an  annual  affair  of  considerable 
fame  scheduled  for  the  morrow;  an  event  that  all  had  long  awaited 
— the  Great  Rogue  River  Crowing  Contest  and  Jamboree. 

Roosters  from  far  and  near,  perhaps  even  from  a  foreign  country, 
would  be  entered  in  the  contest  and  were  arriving  in  the  village. 
Owners,  handlers  and  their  followers  made  the  Old  Homestead 
their  headquarters,  and  there  was  the  usual  excitement  that  pre¬ 
vails  on  the  eve  of  every  great  sporting  event.  The  merits  of  con¬ 
testants  were  discussed  with  a  Cijrious  mixture  of  fact  and  fancy. 

Betting  was  cautious  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening; 
from  past  experience  all  knew 
that  there  is  nothing  on  two  or 
four  legs  quite  as  unpredictable 
as  a  rooster.  In  past  years  favor¬ 
ites  had  been  vanquished  by  un¬ 
knowns  or  newcomers;  a  cham¬ 
pion  crower  in  his  home  barn¬ 
yard  closed  up  like  a  clam  and 
failed  to  utter  a  cheep  at  the 
contest.  And  in  the  long  history 
of  the  contests,  no  winner  had 
ever  repeated.  As  one  cowhand 
put  it,  “I  can  look  at  a  horse  and 
have  some  idea  ’bout  what  kind 
of  action  I  can  get  out  of  him, 
but  when  a  rooster  will  break 
out  into  a  crow  even  the  rooster 
don’t  have  the  faintest  idea.” 

But  Old  Homestead  bev¬ 
erages  relaxed  caution,  and  as 
the  evening  progressed  betting 
became  heated  and  somewhat 
personal.  The  big  wagers  were 
made  by  owners  who  were  will¬ 
ing  to  back  their  own  birds — if 
the  odds  were  high  enough.  And 
the  odds  were  high  on  win,  place 
or  show.  There  was  a  reluctance 
to  stake  betting  money  on  the 
temperament  of  a  rooster,  but  “my  rooster  will  out-crow  your  roos¬ 
ter”  brought  out  the  gambling  instinct.  Bets  were  generally  con¬ 
servative,  but  one  owner  was  seen  to  flash  a  $100  bill  when  asked 
to  “put  your  money  where  your  mouth  is.” 

Among  those  who  were  expected  to  place  high  in  the  contest 
were  Noodles,  who  had  been  previously  in  the  money,  and  Twinkle 
Twerp,  who  tied  for  first  place  last  year.  However,  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  know  said  that  Noodles  was  aging  and  had  lost  the  trucu¬ 
lence  which  made  him  a  strong  contender  in  1959.  Much  was 
expected  of  Twinkle  Twerp,  a  bird  now  in  his  prime,  whose  crow, 
it  was  reported,  could  be  heard  a  mile  and  a  half  up  his  hcnne  can¬ 
yon.  The  dark  horse  of  the  local  entrants  was  Last  Chance,  who 
was  being  groomed  under  wraps.  The  story  went  around  that  he 
had  been  fed  a  special  ration  recommended  by  a  poultry  exp)ert  at 
the  state  university.  There  was  a  rumor,  but  only  a  rumor,  that  a 
barber  shop  in  California  was  sending  up  a  contender  who  had 
been  trained  to  crow  at  a  sign  from  his  handler.  If  this  were  true, 
the  foreign  bird  would  indeed  be  a  problem  for  loyal  Oregonians. 

As  Twinkle  Twerp,  Last  Chance  and  the  alien  from  California 
were  being  discussed  at  the  bar,  a  group  had  gathered  around  a 
comer  table.  They  were  eyeing  a  rickety  cage  housing  a  dejected 
white  Plymouth  Rock  rooster.  The  rooster’s  owner,  Roscoe  Owens, 


was  stoutly  defending  his  bird  and  offering  to  bet,  at  one  to  ten, 
that  his  property  would  finish  in  the  first  ten.  Roscoe,  a  mildman- 
nerCd,  smallish  man,  had  been  working  a  claim  on  Sardine  Creek 
for  a  number  of  years  and  had  raised  the  rooster  himself.  “I’ve 
trained  him  to  crow  when  I  throw  rocks  at  him,”  he  said.  “And 
how  do  you  figure  to  throw  rocks  at  him  during  the  contest?” 
someone  asked.  “Oh,  I’ll  just  have  me  a  pocket  full  of  pebbles  and 
I’ll  flip  them  at  him  right  past  the  judge,”  Roscoe  replied. 

Rocky  was  as  mildmannered  as  his  owner  and  looked  anything 
but  a  stout  crower,  but  no  one  quite  disbelieved  Roscoe’s  story  and 
he  had  no  takers  for  the  handful  of  dollar  bills  he  clutched  in  his  fist. 

Roscoe’s  unusual  training  technique  brought  on  a  discussion  of 
feeds  and  feeding,  and  handling  methods  designed  to  stimulate  a 
rooster’s  crowing  urge.  Since  there  are  no  contest  rules  governing 
these  points,  everyone  is  free  to  try  out  his  own  pet  theory  of  what 
makes  a  rooster  crow.  Most  of  the  birds  are  barnyard  products  and 
subsist  on  a  chance  diet  of  kitchen  scraps,  grasshoppers,  and  a  little 
grain  scrounged  from  the  livestock.  A  few,  raised  as  pets,  were 
pampered  with  boughten  feed  and  choice  table  scraps.  One  owner 
contended  that  raw  meat  makes  a  rooster  fierce  and  belligerent, 
and  fed  his  bird  on  hamburger  exclusively.  “Did  you  ever  watch  a 
rooster  crow?”  he  asked.  “He  puts  everything  he’s  got  into  it  and 

that  takes  energy.  Raw  meat 
makes  energy — that’s  what  I  eat 
and  that’s  what  my  rooster  eats.” 
ft  As  midnight  approached,  the 

^  patrons  of  the  Old  Homestead 

thinned  out,  departing  to  get  a 
good  night’s  sleep  before  the 
strenuous  events  of  the  morrow. 
Roscoe  rolled  himself  in  a  blan¬ 
ket  beside  Rocky’s  cage  in  the 
school  park. 

While  the  events  of  the  day 
were  not  officially  to  start  until 
high  noon,  the  little  public 
square  was  crowded  by  mid¬ 
morning.  Families  arrived  from 
far  ranches  in  the  hills  in  pick¬ 
ups  ;  some  rode  in  on  horseback. 
There  was  a  sprinkling  of  tour¬ 
ists  and  the  curious  from  neigh¬ 
boring  villages.  Up  at  the  end  of 
Nugget  Street  marchers  in  the 
parade  were  already  assembling. 
Members  of  the  high  school 
band,  in  red  and  yellow  uni¬ 
forms,  were  tootling  their  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  driver  of  a  1919 
Ford,  an  entry  in  the  antique 
automobile  contest,  was  giving 
his  already  shining  car  a  final  polishing  and  a  tuneup. 

The  center  of  attention,  however,  was  the  school  park  where  the 
crowing  contest  was  to  be  held.  Two  long  trestle  tables  had  been 
set  up  under  the  trees  to  carry  the  cages.  Owners  of  the  two-score 
birds  already  arriv'ed  were  fussing  around  their  cages,  and  warily 
inspecting  each  newcomer.  Rumor  became  fact  when  a  handsome 
cage  was  unloaded  from  a  station  wagon  with  a  California  license. 
In  the  cage  was  an  unimpressive  bantam  rooster.  The  rooster’s 
name  was  Jerome,  and  he  was  the  property  of  the  boys  at  the 
Orinda  Barber  Shop  in  Orinda,  California.  Jerome  appeared  to  be 
under  par  as  roosters  go,  and  no  great  threat  as  a  crower.  He  was 
busily  arranging  his  feathers,  ruffled  from  his  long  trip,  when  a 
bugle  blast  announced  the  parade  was  about  to  get  under  way. 

The  high  school  band  broke  into  a  Sousa  march,  the  Old  Home¬ 
stead  emptied,  and  the  crowd  edged  to  the  sidewalk. 

The  parade  was  led  by  the  mayor  of  Rogue  River  on  a  handsome 
palomino.  Then  followed  the  band,  a  dozen  or  so  antique  auto¬ 
mobiles,  mounted  riders  on  prancing  cow  ponies,  another  band 
from  the  Rogue  River  elementary  school,  a  covered  wagon  drawn 
by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  fourteen  small  boys  made  up  as  Huck  Finn. 
From  this  group  would  be  selected  a  King  of  the  Crowing  Contest. 
The  parade  took  two  turns  around  the  public  square,  dispersing  in  a 
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vacant  lot  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street  to  end  man’s  part  of  the  show. 

A  voice  from  a  sound  truck  announced  that  the  crowing  contests 
would  start  at  once  and  the  crowd  made  a  concerted  move  toward 
the  school  park.  It  was  nearing  midday,  when  the  crowing  was 
scheduled  to  start. 

The  cages  were  roped  off  and  a  judge  for  each  cage  was  selected 
from  among  the  spectators.  Each  was  given  a  pad  and  pencil  to 
tally  the  crows.  No  owner  or  relative  was  permitted  to  act  as  judge. 
The  judges  were  instructed  to  register  only  bonafide  crows,  and  to 
be  careful  that  clucks,  half  crows,  snorts  or  sneezes  were  not  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  genuine  article.  No  spectator  was  permitted  within 
the  ropes  during  the  contest,  which  would  start  at  a  signal  from 
Pete  Peters,  the  town  marshal. 

As  12:00  o’clock  approached  there  was  a  hush  over  the  crowd; 
even  the  roosters  ceased  scratching  and  complaining  as  the  an¬ 
nouncer  made  the  countdown.  Owners  hastily  removed  covers 
from  cages  and  scrambled  behind  the  ropes.  At  12:00  sharp  Pete 
Peters  fired  his  45  into  the  air  and  the  contest  was  on. 

Everybody  waited  expectantly  for  the  first  crow,  but  the  roosters, 
startled  by  the  shot,  were  silent  for  a  long  moment.  Then  a  big 
white  game  cock  on  the  end  of  the  row  flopped  his  wings,  stretched 
his  neck,  and  let  loose  a  loud  and  reverberating  crow.  There  was 
a  chorus  of  replies.  Last  Chance 
was  among  the  first  to  answer 
the  challenge,  followed  closely 
by  Jerome  and  Twinkle  Twerp. 

General  crowing  broke  out  all 
down  the  line  and  the  judges 
busily  counted  their  scores. 

A  relay  team  of  volunteers 
kept  the  announcer  informed  of 
the  scoring.  “Jerome  has  now 
chalked  up  five  crows,’’  he  said 
a  few  minutes  after  the  opening 
gun.  “Last  Chance  and  Twinkle 
Twerp  have  four  each.  Noodles 
is  silent.” 

At  the  ten-minute  mark  Last 
Chance  was  within  two  crows  of 
Jerome  .  .  .  Twinkle  Twerp  was 
five  crows  in  the  rear,  but  his 
backers  were  hopeful  because  of 
his  unorthodox  strategy.  Where¬ 
as  both  Jerome  and  Last  Chance 
spaced  crows  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  Twinkle  Twerp  alternated 
periods  of  truculent  silence  with 
bursts  of  a  half  dozen  in  rapid 
succession.  At  one  point  he  drew 
up  to  within  two  crows  of  Last 
Chance,  but  the  effort  weakened 

him  and  he  was  not  a  serious  threat  as  the  contest  passed  the  half¬ 
way  mark.  Noodles  was  a  bust.  His  owner  and  backers  watched 
him  scratch  gravel  and  glare  malevolently  at  his  riv'als  for  a  full 
ten  minutes  before  he  summoned  up  a  crow.  “It’s  Noodles  and 
chicken  for  supper  tonight  unless  he  gets  going,”  his  owner 
threatened  in  a  voice  that  carried  to  the  cage. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  contest  was  Pec  Wee,  a  salt-and- 
pepper  bantam  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  fist.  Trailing  the  field  at 
half  time.  Pee  Wee  drew  up  fast  with  a  salvo  of  crows  and  pressed 
the  leaders.  His  crowing  pitch  was  in  high  C,  but  they  were  perfect 
in  the  best  tradition.  His  owner  was  delighted.  “He’ll  win,”  he 
shouted.  “That’s  the  way  he  operates.  I’ve  clocked  him  and  he’ll 
finish  strong  from  here  on.” 

In  the  home  stretch  Jerome  and  Last  Chance  were  beak  and 
beak  followed  by  Twinkle  Twerp  and  Pee  Wee,  with  the  field 
trailing  out  in  the  rear.  Noodles  had  added  seven  crows  to  his 
initial  effort,  thereby  saving  himself  from  the  pot. 

As  the  seconds  of  the  last  minutes  ticked  off,  attention  centered 
on  Jerome  and  Last  Chance.  Spectators  crowded  the  ropes  in  front 
of  their  cages,  shouting  encouragement.  In  the  heat  of  the  finish 
betting  ran  high.  Last  Chance  was  within  two  crows  of  his  rival 
with  three  minutes  to  go.  For  sixty  seconds  neither  rooster  regis¬ 


tered  a  sound.  Last  Chance  became  interested  in  a  pebble  on  the 
bottom  of  his  cage  and  Jerome  preened  his  tail  feathers.  Then, 
without  his  usual  preparation,  he  glared  at  the  crowd  and  crowed 
quickly  and  went  back  to  grooming  his  tail.  Last  Chance  coun¬ 
tered  at  once,  and  the  two  birds  were  still  two  marks  apart.  But 
Last  Chance  faded  in  the  stretch  and  Jerome  tallied  three  times  in 
the  closing  minute  to  clinch  the  title.  He  finished  with  a  total  of 
66;  Last  Chance  trailed  with  61.  There  was  a  shout  of  victory  from 
Jerome’s  backers,  a  long  silence  from  the  partisans  of  Last  Chance. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  warned  that  the  count  was  not  official, 
but  would  be  announced  as  soon  as  the  judges  had  turned  in  their 
cards  and  the  results  tallied  up.  The  tally  cards,  signed  by  the 
judges  and  ceremoniously  countersigned  by  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  showed  that  Jerome  had  actually  taken  the  title,  with  Last 
Chance  in  second  place.  In  the  money  were  Twinkle  Twerp,  with 
56  crows ;  Pee  Wee,  52 ;  Red,  42 ;  Henpecked,  36 ;  Maynard,  35 ;  Old 
Crow,  34,  and  Rambler,  Golden  Boy  and  Maybe,  tied  for  ninth 
with  20  crows  each.  Twenty  of  the  139  entrants  had  failed  to  regis¬ 
ter  once,  setting  an  alltime  record  for  silence  in  the  nine  years  of 
the  contests. 

With  one  exception  the  winners  were  either  bantams  or  game 
birds,  or  mixtures  of  the  two.  The  only  barnyard  eating  fowl  in  the 

money  was  Old  Crow,  a  Black 
Minorca,  who  placed  sixth. 

There  was  a  minor  interrup¬ 
tion  in  the  ceremony  when  the 
owner  of  Pee  Wee  challenged 
Twinkle  Twerp’s  score  and 
asked  to  be  declared  winner  of 
third  place.  He  claimed  that  a 
number  of  Twinkle  Twerp’s 
crows  were  little  better  than 
twerps.  His  claim  was  thrown 
out  by  the  judges,  four  mayors 
from  neighboring  villages  who 
were  not  permitted  to  place  bets. 

The  ten  owners  in  the  money 
were  called  to  the  platform 
where  Tommy  Friddle,  winner 
of  the  Huck  Finn  Contest  and 
King  of  The  Crowing,  presented 
the  prizes.  Mrs.  Ann  Denker, 
Jerome’s  handler,  was  presented 
the  handsome  trophy  and  a 
heavy  canvas  bag  containing 
250  shining  silver  dollars. 

While  the  1960  Rogue  River 
Crowing  Contest  and  Jamboree 
was  declared  by  all  to  have  been 
an  outstanding  success,  the 
crowing  contest  failed  to  reach 
the  big  year  of  1953,  when  Beetlebaum  came  out  with  109  perfect 
crows  to  set  the  alltime  record.  This  was  better  than  three  and  a 
half  crows  per  minute.  Beetlebaum  had  no  opportunity  to  repeat 
his  triumph  since  he  was  kicked  by  a  tone-deaf  horse  and  killed  a 
few  weeks  after  his  victory. 

The  Rules  of  the  Game 

The  regulations  governing  the  crowing  contest  are  flexible,  and 
within  wide  limits  a  shower  is  allowed  a  free  rein  to  feed,  train, 
and  present  his  bird.  Only  one  rooster  is  permitted  in  a  cage,  and 
he  is  denied  the  company  of  a  member  of  his  harem  or  a  friend 
during  the  crowing.  The  owner  must  not  interfere  with  him  during 
the  contest.  He  may  be  any  breed  or  age,  and  can  be  entered 
hungry,  or  full  of  com,  or  for  that  matter  full  of  anything  his 
owner  wishes  to  give  him.  Most  of  the  cages  are  covered,  the 
owners  operating  on  the  theory  that  the  rooster  believes  it  to  be 
bedtime,  and  no  time  for  crowing.  When  the  cover  is  removed  and 
daylight  floods  his  cage,  he  must  catch  up  on  his  responsibility  to 
usher  in  the  mom.  However,  roosters  being  roosters,  any  time  1 39 
come  together  in  one  place  there  is  bound  to  be  something  to  say. 
For  hours  before  the  contest  starts  there  is  a  good  deal  of  name- 

(Continued  on  page  101) 
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HEALTH  & 
ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 


Health  and  accident  insurance,  like 
hail  insurance,  is  a  means  by  which 
a  large  group  of  people  can  join  together 
to  share  the  cost  of  a  common  hazard.  In 
this  case,  the  risk  insured  against  is  accident 
or  sickness.  Two  methods  of  insurance  are 
available  to  the  farmer:  a  group  plan  and 
an  individual  plan. 

Ed  Johnson,  a  New  Jersey  truck  farmer, 
has  an  individual  plan  for  his  family.  He 
wanted  a  policy  to  cover  as  many  kinds  of 
treatment  as  possible,  whether  in  or  out  of 
the  hospital,  called  a  “major  medical” 
policy.  Farm  groups  generally  insure  only 
against  hospital  and  surgical  expense, 
called  “basic  coverage.”  It  came  out 
cheaper  for  Johnson  to  get  the  major  med¬ 
ical  and  basic  policies  combined  direct 
from  an  insurance  company  than  to  join  a 
group  and  buy  an  individual  major  med¬ 
ical  policy  separately.  He  gets  up  to  $7,500 
for  each  family  member  per  year  at  a  total 
yearly  cost  of  $209. 

The  Johnson  family  consists  of  Ed,  35, 
Donna,  his  wife,  .34,  and  their  three  sons, 
Petey,  12,  George,  8,  and  Eddie,  6. 

Last  year  their  vegetables  sold  well,  but 
medical  expenses  for  the  year  could  have 
used  up  the  profits.  Recurrent  stomach 
pains  forced  Johnson  to  hire  an  extra  man, 
and  finally  his  illness  sent  him  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  in  Newark.  After  ten  days  of  expensive 
tests,  he  returned  home.  Further  treatment 
at  home  cured  h’m. 

Donna  Johnson  is  allergic  to  pollen,  hair, 
cloth,  and  a  lot  of  other  things.  Treatments 
have  been  able  to  relieve  her,  although  she 
is  still  undergoing  allergy  tests.  Her  allergy 
bill  in  14  months  ran  to  $460. 

A  pain  in  George’s  side  last  February  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  emergency  trip  to  the  hospital 
and  an  appendectomy  two  hours  after  he 
was  admitted.  Petey  also  made  a  swift  med¬ 
ical  trip.  He  fell  off  a  horse  and  broke  his 
left  wrist.  His  Aunt  Ellen,  who  was  visiting, 
saw  the  accident  and  rushed  him  ten  miles 
to  Dr.  Emmett  Fell’s  house,  where  the 
family  doctor  set  the  fracture  and  put  the 
injured  arm  in  a  sling. 

As  if  there  hadn’t  been  enough  trouble, 
Eddie  was  so  fascinated  by  Petey’s  sling  he 
tried  to  make  one  for  himself.  He  botched 
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the  job  and  sliced  his  arm  with  the  scissors. 
Dr.  Fell  took  eight  stitches  in  the  arm. 

In  all,  the  expense  to  Johnson  exceeded 
$1,700  in  one  year.  He  is  nowhere  near  his 
credit  limit,  but  he  does  use  a  sizable 
amount  of  borrowed  capital.  A  sudden 
$1,700  bill  would  really  have  hurt.  Actually, 
his  out-of-pocket  expense  was  about  $400. 
His  insurance  paid  the  rest. 

Health  Insurance  Grows 
Enrollment  in  voluntary  health  insurance 
has  expanded  rapidly  since  World  War  II, 
but  until  recently  rural  people  have  not 
been  as  quick  as  city  people  to  buy  this  form 
of  protection.  Farm  families,  so  the  saying 
went,  usually  ignored  warnings  about  what 
might  happen  and  set  aside  money  only  for 
things  they  knew  would  happen.  The  fam¬ 
ily  would  eat,  the  children  would  need  new 
clothes  for  school,  the  mortgage  would  fall 
due,  and  the  car  would  burn  up  six  gallons 
of  gas  a  week.  But  few  willingly  set  aside 
funds  for  an  illness  that  might  strike. 

Insurance  benefits  can  cover  most  of  the  expense 
of  operations  (left),  including  the  income  lost 
while  the  patient  is  away  from  his  farm  work. 
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By  paying  yearly  premiums  of  $209,  Ed  Johnson’s 
sickness  and  accident  bill  of  $1,700  in  1959  was 
cut  to  $400  out-of-pocket  expense.  The  Johnsons 
have  an  “individual  policy”  covering  medical 
expenses  in  and  out  of  the  hospital.  It  includes 
“major  medical”  insurance,  which  covers  large 
medical  bills,  and  “basic  coverage,”  restricted  to 
hospital  and  surgical  expense.  Basic  coverage, 
through  group  plans,  costs  about  $150  yearly. 
Also  available  is  insurance  against  general  med¬ 
ical  expense  and  loss  of  income  while  a  wage- 
earner  is  disabled.  A  thirty-year-old  can  insure  a 
$200  monthly  income  for  up  to  two  years  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  yearly  premium  of  $100.  To  estimate  insur¬ 
ance  needs,  check  present  coverage  for  hospital, 
drugs  and  medicine,  and  private  nursing  costs. 
Also  check  waiting  periods  before  certain  benefits 
can  start  and  other  limits  on  coverage.  Compare 
benefits  with  usual  medical  charges  in  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  effects  on  the  family  income 
if  the  farmer  is  disabled. 


Today  this  is  changing.  Old-fashioned 
farm  cures  have  given  way  to  wonder  drugs 
and  regular  professional  medical  care.  And 
farm  families  are  interested  in  methods  to 
help  pay  for  modem  medicine.  Another 
modem  development  shows  the  way — in¬ 
stallment  buying.  The  same  tyf)e  of  periodic 
payments  go  for  health  and  accident  insur¬ 
ance,  with  one  added  benefit — security. 
Like  automobile  buying,  which  is  about 
two- thirds  on  credit,  farm  families  get  med¬ 
ical  care  insurance  for  about  one-fifth  of 
their  total  outlay  for  health  care. 

Types  of  Health  Insurance 
Whether  on  a  group  or  individual  basis, 
there  are  five  types  of  health  insurance: 

1.  Hospital  insurance,  which  helps  pay 
hospital  expenses.  2.  Surgical  insurance, 
which  helps  on  cost  of  surgery.  3.  General 
medical  expense  insurance,  which  helps  pay 
doctor’s  fees  for  non-surgical  treatments. 
4.  Major  medical  insurance,  which  covers 
practically  every  kind  of  treatment  for  re¬ 
covery,  either  in  or  out  of  the  hospital — 
including  prescribed  dmgs  and  nursing 
costs.  5.  Loss-of-income  insurance,  which 
helps  replace  income  lost  while  the  fanner 
is  disabled. 

Several  hundred  insurance  companies 
have  these  tyyjes  of  policies  available,  as  do 
the  service  plans  offered  by  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  medical  societies,  or  indejaendent 
organizations.  The  insurance  commonly 
stays  in  force  for  a  year  or  another  definite 
period.  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the 
policy,  the  company  may  refuse  to  reinsure 
after  that  time,  though  companies  seldom 
do.  Still,  in  recent  years,  more  and  more 
people  have  bought  noncancellable  protec¬ 
tion.  These  are  costlier  than  ordinary’  poli¬ 
cies.  Upwards  of  50  insurance  comoanies 
issue  noncancellable  individual  and  family 
health  policies,  guaranteed  for  life.  Only 
failure  to  pay  premiums  stops  the  protection. 
The  company  by  itself  cannot  make  any 
change  in  the  policy,  except  to  adjust  pre¬ 
mium  rates  for  groupw  of  jjolicyholders. 
This  means  that  even  if  a  piolicyholder 
draws  extensive  benefits  in  any  one  year, 
he  cannot  be  penalized  by  higher  rates  or 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Castor  Bean 


The  first  u.s.  rocket  to  hit  the  moon 
will  undoubtedly  use  castor-oil  deriva¬ 
tives  as  a  lubricant,  surface  coating  and 
perhaps  as  part  of  the  fuel.  And  every  jet 
that  leaves  a  vapor  trail  through  the  skies 
today  uses  castor-oil  as  a  lubricant  just  as 
the  old  racing  cars  at  Indianapolis  did.  But 
though  new  uses  are  being  found  for  castor 
bean  products  every  day,  the  biggest  news 
regarding  this  crop  is  the  development  of  a 
good  mechanical  harv’ester. 

Castor  beans  have  been  grown  in  the 
United  States  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
Back  in  1850,  when  castor-oil  was  com¬ 
monly  used,  among  other  things,  as  the 
most  revolting  medicine  ever  concocted, 
there  were  28  castor-oil  mills.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1880,  we  were  raising  23,759,000 
pounds  of  beans.  With  the  rise  of  the 
petroleum  industry  castor-oil  production 
dropped  off  until  1920  when  a  scant  20,000 
pounds  was  the  total  crop. 

Pearl  Harbor  found  us  with  less  than  five 
percent  of  dur  needed  castor-oil  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  For  a  time  great 
pressure  was  put  on  to  bring  back  the  castor 
bean,  but  as  our  lines  of  supply  were  kept 
open,  the  pressure  relaxed.  We  did  increase 
domestic  production  considerably,  how¬ 
ever.  With  the  development  of  the  jet  en- 

Harvesting  castor  beans  is  a  shattering  experi¬ 
ence  (above).  The  harvesters  (left)  overcome 
this  by  caging  the  plant  before  touching  it.  The 
beans  drop  into  troughs  and  are  then  angered 
into  the  combine  for  threshing.  There  are  only 
71  such  machines  in  the  world  —  all  in  the 
castor  bean  producing  area  of  the  U.S. 


A  contract-grown  crop  with  a  big 
market  and  no  acreage  limitation. 

By  Joe  Muir 

gine  came  the  imperative  need  for  dioctyl 
sebacate,  a  low  viscosity  lubricant  found  in 
castor-oil.  By  1953  our  production  had 
jumped  to  an  all-time  high  of  51,343,000 
pounds.  Today  production  is  around  41, 
000,000  pounds,  which  is  about  a  third  of 
our  requirements.  But  with  the  past  couple 
of  crops  we  are  producing  the  beans  with 
less  labor  and  greater  economy  than  ever 
before.  This,  thanks  to  the  development  of 
the  new  harvesters. 

The  problem  of  mechanical  harvesting 
hinges  on  the  fact  that  the  castor  bean  is  as 
quick  to  shatter  as  a  touch-me-not  weed 
when  the  seed  is  ripe.  When  an  ordinary 
combine  hits  the  plant  the  seeds  fly  in  every 
direction — some  even  falling  into  the  com¬ 
bine.  The  bean  itself  looks  like  a  bloated 
tick  which  gives  it  the  scientific  name, 
Ricinus  communis — which  is  Latin  for  dog 
tick.  The  commercial  varieties  of  the  plant 
vary  from  dwarf  hybrids  around  three  feet 
tall  which  are  grown  in  Texas  and  the 
Southwest,  to  the  12-foot  giants  grown  in 
California. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  large,  palm- 
ately  lobed,  and  placed  alternately  on  the 
stem.  The  leaf  stalks  are  long  and  the  main 
stem  ends  in  a  raceme  or  seed  head.  Seed 
heads  also  develop  on  other  stems  of  the 
plant  and  a  vigorous  plant  will  contain  14 
to  20  of  them.  The  racemes  bear  female 
flowers  on  the  upper  half  and  male  flowers 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  head.  Neither  male 
nor  female  flower  has  petals. 

After  pollen  is  shed  the  male  flower 
drops  off.  The  fertilized  female  flowers  de¬ 
velop  into  spiny  capsules.  At  maturity,  the 


hull  of  the  capsule  may  split  along  the  seam 
of  each  of  its  three  or  four  segments.  Each 
segment  contains  a  plump,  mottled  bean. 
Commercial  varieties  run  from  1500  to 
1900  seeds  per  pound.  The  color  may  be 
white,  gray,  brownish-yellow,  brown,  black, 
or  various  shades  of  red.  The  seedcoat 
makes  up  about  25  percent  of  the  weight 
of  the  seed,  and  good  varieties  now’  contain 
40  to  57  percent  oil. 

“The  leafy,  branching  castor  plant  looks 
awfully  pretty  and  is  grow’n  in  many  home 
gardens,”  Dr.  LeRoy  Zimmerman,  USD  A 
research  agronomist  at  Davis,  California, 
said  recently,  “but  be  careful  with  it.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  extracted  oil,  the  plant  and  the 
seed  are  poisonous.” 

Which  reminds  me  that  my  grandmother 
used  to  plant  castor  beans  in  her  garden  to 
keep  the  moles  away.  And  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Isham  of  Perry,  Oklahoma,  says  she  puts 
castor  beans  in  the  gopher  holes  to  drive 
them  away.  Could  be.  Fortunately,  the 
plant  is  not  palatable  to  livestock  and  they 
will  not  eat  it  unless  forced  to  by  hunger. 

Occasionally  a  child  will  get  sick  from 
the  rather  astringent  seed  and  a  Mexican 
worker  at  the  Kem  County  Land  Company 
came  close  to  tragedy  when  he  took  a  whole 
bagful  home  and  had  his  wife  cook  them. 
Only  a  stomach  pump  saved  the  family. 

Uses 

Castor-oil  has  hundreds  of  uses  today  and 
new'  ones  are  being  developed  all  the  time. 
In  1958  alone,  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  reg¬ 
istered  7 1  new  uses  for  the  oil.  Probably  the 
most  exciting  new  use  is  in  rocketry.  “It  is 
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no  secret,”  said  thin,  stoop-shouldered  Dr. 
■L.  A.  Goldblatt,  director  of  the  castor-oil 
research  program  at  the  \V'estern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory’  at  Albany,  California, 
“that  sebacic  acid,  a  product  of  the  castor 
bean,  is  being  tested  as  a  part  of  the  new, 
high  energy  rocket  fuels.” 

The  largest  single  use  of  castor-oil  is  as 
dehydrating  oil  using  56  million  pounds  or 
45  percent  of  the  U.S.  consumption  as  of 
1958.  This  includes  protective  coatings  in 
oil  paint,  varnishes,  lacquer,  emulsion,  and 
enamel  paints. 

.Another  24  million  pounds  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  nylon  and  as  a  plasticizer 
for  many  products  including  rubber,  cellu¬ 
lose  acetate,  linoleum,  asphalt  tile,  artificial 
leather  and  many  other  plastics  and  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers.  .As  a  lubricant,  17  million 
pounds  goes  into  oils  for  jet  planes,  tur¬ 
bines  and  other  engines.  ^ 

Up  to  9  million  pounds  goes  into  the 
making  of  dye  oils,  turkey  red  oil.  textile 
lubricants  and  emulsifiers.  It  has  excellent 
properties  for  use  as  brake  fluid,  recoil 
mechanisms  and  shock  absorber  fluids  with 
a  total  of  6  million  pounds  going  for  hy¬ 
draulic  fluids. 

Castor-oil  even  shows  up  in  lipstick,  per¬ 
fume,  hair  dressing,  tooth  paste,  cosmetic 
solvent,  toilet  creams,  disinfectants,  fungi¬ 
cides,  bactericides,  ointments,  medical  soap, 
and  many  pharmaceuticals. 

.A  total  of  1 1  million  pounds  goes  into 
other  miscellaneous  items  such  as  printing 
ink,  duplicating  stencils,  transformer  and  ' 
electrical  condenser  oil,  belt  dressing,  brake 
lining,  drawing  compound,  core  oil,  gasket 
paste,  paper  coating,  candles,  crayons  and 
polishes. 

“We’ve  just  transferred  the  Castor-Oil 
Research  project  from  New  Orleans  to  Al¬ 
bany,  California,”  Dr.  Goldblatt  said.  “The 
research  program  will  study  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  containing  derivatives  plus 
a  basic  study  of  the  castor-oil  molecule.” 

Taking  off  his  glasses  and  carefully  clean¬ 
ing  them,  he  said,  “We  are  also  going  to 
study  the  to.xic  properties  of  the  castor 
plant  and  isolate  and  characterize  the  aller¬ 
gens  in  castor  pomace. 

“One  protein,  ricin,  is  toxic  and  we’ve 
found  it  can  be  destroyed  by  heating.  Other 
toxic  substances  include  the  alkyloid  rici- 
nine.  If  we  can  learn  to  remove  the  toxic 
properties  from  castor  pomace  economic¬ 
ally,  it  will  open  up  a  new  source  of  high 
protein  feed  supply  for  livestock.” 

Dr.  Goldblatt  points  out  that  for  every 
two  pounds  of  oil  obtained  from  the  seed 
there  is  a  pound  of  waste  castor  pomace 
which  contains  36  percent  protein.  “It’s 
been  mainly  used  for  fertilizer,  a  practice 
now  well  established  as  it  contains  5.5  per¬ 
cent  nitrogen,  1  to  1.5  percent  phosphorous 
acid,  and  1  to  1.5  percent  potassium.” 

With  new  uses  for  the  crop  being  devel¬ 
oped  and  with  the  U.S.  importing  from 
Brazil,  Mexico,  India,  and  .Africa,  two- 
thirds  of  the  125,000,000  pounds  we  use 
annually,  it  would  seem  castor  bean  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  in  great  shape  econom¬ 


ically.  The  fact — castor-oil  has  just  hit  a 
40-year  low  in  price  and  no  farmer  would 
dream  of  raising  it  without  a  firm  contract 
with  one  of  the  two  leading  buyers,  the 
Baker  Castor  Oil  Company  and  Pacific 
Vegetable  Oil  Company. 

“The  castor  bean  as  a  farm  crop  today  is 
a  paradox,”  said  Mark  Raney,  the  quiet, 
efficient  agricultural  manager  of  the  giant 
Kern  County  Land  Company  at  Bakers¬ 
field,  California.  “It’s  a  crop  with  an  excit¬ 
ing  future,  but  currently  it’s  in  the  dol¬ 
drums.” 

Raney  should  know  for  he  and  the  com¬ 
pany  he  works  with  have  played  leading 
roles  in  stabilizing  the  crop  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  harvester  which  is  revolutionizing 
the  growing  of  the  crop. 

Mechanical  Harvesting 
The  first  push  toward  mechanical  harv'est- 
ing  came  with  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
W’orld  War.  .A  second  impetus  was  given  to 
this  drive  by  the  far-sighted  search  financed 
by  the  State  of  Nebraska  for  new  crops  to 
grow  on  lands  now  producing  surpluses. 
With  Korea  we  had  still  another  push,  a 
rush  project  at  the  Oklahoma  .A  and  M 
College. 

Basically,  the  problem  was  to  develop  a 
machine  which  could  remox  e  the  seed  cap¬ 
sules  from  the  plant — catching  those  which 
shattered  and  beating  off  the  less  ripe  cap¬ 
sules  which  clung  to  the  raceme  —  then 
separating  the  seed  from  the  rough  capsule. 
.All  this  must  be  done  without  loading  the 
hai-vester  with  trash. 

The  solutions  came  piecemeal.  A  USDA 
team  developed  a  header  cage  which  en¬ 
closed  the  plant  before  the  machine  reached 
it.  .A  scholarship  student,  Milo  T.  Arms, 
came  up  with  the  concept  of  two  rotar^^ 
beaters  which  stripped  off  the  capsules  as 
the  plant  was  in  the  cage.  Others  perfected 
a  bnish  seal  which  prevented  the  seed  slip¬ 
ping  back  into  the  stalk  trash  and  passing 
under  the  machine  as  it  leaves  the  stalks 
behind.  Still  other  engineers  worked  on 
hullers,  scalpers,  and  rollers  to  separate 
seed  from  capsule. 

The  solutions  came  piecemeal  and  the 
problem  of  incorporating  them  into  a  har¬ 
vester  was  a  tough  one.  Oklahoma  A  and 
M  designed  a  mounted  two-row  harxester; 
John  Deere  and  Allis-Chalmers  adapted 
some  of  the  ideas  to  their  grain  harvesting 
equipment;  and  the  Kern  County  Land 
Company  built  their  own  self-propelled 
model  with  the  help  of  the  USDA.  Progress 
has  been  slow.  At  the  end  of  the  1959  har¬ 
vesting  season,  there  were  but  71  castor 
bean  harvesters  in  the  world — all  of  them 
in  the  United  States. 

Each  machine,  where  there  are  so  few, 
has  a  story  behind  it.  The  development  of 
the  self-propelled  model  by  the  Kern 
County  Land  Company  is,  perhaps,  typical. 

“W^e  had  joined  in  the  revival  of  the 
castor  bean  industry,”  Mark  Raney,  the 
Company’s  agricultural  manager,  said,  “as 
we  were  searching  for  new  profitable  crops 
to  grow  on  land  made  idle  as  a  result  of 


cotton  acreage  allotments.  Our  agronomists 
started  experimental  trials  in  1954  and  with 
a  15-arre  plot  tested  several  varieties.  Yields 
and  adaptability  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  } 
looked  good.  By  1956  we  had  boosted  our  j 
planting  to  479  acres.  But  the  big  catch  was 
in  finding  a  harv’ester  that  would  not  put  ‘ 
half  the  beans  on  the  ground.  It  just  had  ji 
to  be  a  mechanical  harvester  as  hand  labor  i 
was  too  expensive  for  this  crop.  , 

“Our  agronomist,  Ralph  Arms,  a  brother 
of  Milo  T.  .Arms  who  developed  the  first 
castor  bean  knocker,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  problem  and  concluded  that  a 
self-propelled  harv’ester  would  be  more  ad-  ; 
vantageous  than  the  tractor-mounted  de¬ 
signs  which  had  been  developed  for  the 
dwarf  varieties,”  Raney  explained. 

.Aware  that  the  USDA  engineers  were 
eager  to  work  with  anyone  serious  about  ^ 
castor  bean  harvesters,  Raney  secured  the  ^ 
approval  of  the  Kern  County  Land  Com¬ 
pany  board  of  directors  that  he  gather  the 
best  brains  available  and  build  a  harvester 
at  Bakersfield.  He  negotiated  with  USDA 
to  send  Glen  Coppock,  of  the  Agricultural  [ 
Research  Service  out  to  Bakersfield  and  j 
help  work  out  the  design  for  the  machine.  | 
The  Kern  County  Land  Company  agreed 
to  pay  the  expenses  and  supply  the  shops.  ; 
The  Hopper  Machine  Works  of  Bakersfield  j 
were  engaged  to  actually  build  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Don  Suverkrop,  a  young  engineer  ; 
fresh  from  the  University  of  California,  \ 
was  assigned  to  the  project  by  the  company. 

As  the  machine  details  were  debated,  t 
Suverkrop  came  up  with  several  funda-  | 

mental  inventions,  “And,”  Arms  said  with  , 

•  .  •  ^  ^ 
pride,  “we  all  give  him  credit  for  being  the 

practical  engineer  that  put  the  thing  to-  | 

gether  and  made  it  work.”  ( 

New  rotary  knockers  were  figured  out  by 
Suverkrop.  The  idea  came  to  him  at  home 
one  Sunday.  He  immediately  went  into  his  | 
garage  and  built  a  home-made  wooden 
model.  While  Suverkrop’s  back  was  turned, 
his  4-year-old  son  was  tempted  to  turn  the  5 
crank.  The  disk  rotated,  the  knocker  flipped  j 
out,  clipping  him  on  the  forehead,  knocking  | 
him  flat.  “I  knew  right  then  it  would  work  ‘ 
on  castor  beans,”  Suverkrop  said. 

Coppock  worked  out  placement  of  the 
huller,  the  brush  seals  and  designed  many  i 
of  the  mechanical  parts.  The  old  McCor¬ 
mick  straw-walker  or  separator  principle, 
now  known  as  the  “scalpers”  on  the  castor 
bean  harvester,  was  adapted.  This  device 
literally  “scalps”  off"  the  coarse  material 
from  the  seed  capsule. 

During  the  summer  of  1956  the  battle 
with  the  blueprints  went  on  and  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  just  96  days  from  the  date  of  the 
start,  the  first  self-propelled  machine  was 
in  the  fields. 

{Continued  on  page  128) 

It  gets  hot  and  thirsty  where  castor  beans  grow. 
Pushing  a  harvester  (top)  takes  water  as  well  as 
gas.  Yields  of  clean  beans  (right)  run  from  1800 
to  4000  pounds  per  acre.  Disking  in  castor  bean 
stubble  (far  right)  improves  the  yields  of  the 
following  crop. 
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Parlor  milking  and  mechanized  feeding  are  a  part  of  these  big-herd  barns. 


Up  IN  Wisconsin,  with  more  dairyinen 
and  more  cows  producing  more  milk 
by  a  wide  margin  than  any  other  state,  a 
poll  of  nearly  4,000  dairy’  farmers  who  were 
remodeling  or  building  new  last  year, 
showed  more  than  9  out  of  10  were  putting 
their  money  into  stall  bam  construction. 

To  say  that  Wisconsin  still  has  a  lot  of 
small  herds  won’t  explain  this  choice.  There 
is  as  much  talk  in  Wisconsin  as  elsewhere 
about  the  doom  of  small  herds. 

Neither  can  you  explain  the  Wisconsin 
dairyman’s  stand  for  stall  bams  by  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Ten 
years  ago  the  University  set  up  a  loose 
housing  sy'stem  at  the  Marshfield  Experi¬ 
ment  Farm.  It  has  been  a  good  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Cows  have  made  steady  gains  in  pro¬ 
duction,  up  to  a  herd  average  of  just  under 
1 4,000  pounds  of  milk,  500  pounds  of  but- 


terfat  last  year.  Two  years  ago  the  Univer¬ 
sity  built  a  new  loose  housing  layout  just 
20  miles  north  of  the  campus. 

Yet  when  it  came  to  investing  their 
building  dollars  last  year,  3,986  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers,  reporting  from  all  72  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  state,  made  their  decision  this 
way — 

85%  (3,410)  remodeled  or  improved  an 
existing  stall  barn. 

9%  (345)  built  a  new  stall  barn. 

4%  (151)  remodeled  an  existing  stall 
barn  or  other  building  into  a  loose 
housing  system. 

2%  (83)  built  a  new  loose  housing 
system. 

This  adds  up  to  94  percent — a  ratio  of 
16  to  1 — who  put  their  money  into  stall 
bam  construction. 

“This  surv'ey  is  not  the  only  indication 


of  a  lively  interest  in  stall  barns  here  in 
Wisconsin,”  said  F.  W.  Duffee,  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  En¬ 
gineering  at  the  University. 

He  cited  a  turnout  of  around  2,000 
farmers  in  miserable  weather  last  February’ 
to  see  the  new  stall  barn  for  122  cows  built 
by  August  Linse  near  Eau  Claire.  Recently 
sanitarians  have  cut  off  several  producers 
in  the  state,  mainly  herds  in  loose  housing. 
A  new  sanitation  code  for  loose  housing 
makes  it  harder  to  meet  requirements  with 
remodeled  buildings.  The  notion  that  there 
is  any  cheap  and  easy  way  to  handle  a  dairy 
herd  just  hasn’t  proved  out. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  farm 
building  specialists  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  have  opened  a  new  phase  of  re¬ 
search  in  stall  bam  design  and  equipment. 

“We  are  ready  to  go  on  record  right 
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now,”  Prof.  Duffee  said,  “that  a  stall  bam 
for  100  cows  or  more  can  be  built  and 
equipped  for  just  about  the  same  money  as 
a  well-designed  and  equipped  loose  hous¬ 
ing  system.  And  we  believe  research  and 
fresh  thinking  will  show  how  to  design  and 
equip  stall  barns  to  match  labor  efficiency 
with  the  best  in  loose  housing.” 

New  plans  for  stall  barns  coming  off 
their  drawing  boards  include  attached  milk¬ 
ing  parlors  and  conveyors  for  silage.  These 
conveyors  move  feed  to  the  cows  with  elec¬ 
tric  power.  The  University  will  test  several 
systems  for  handling  roughage  in  barns  by 
mechanical  means  in  the  months  ahead  and 
hopes  to  have  a  hay  conveyor  soon. 

Meanwhile  some  Wisconsin  dairymen 
have  already  built  big  stall  bams  with  a 
variety  of  features  to  save  labor. 

Show  Bam 

At  Mondovi,  Wisconsin,  Albert  Johnson 
and  his  sons  this  year  completed  a  128-cow 
modem  stall  barn  with  a  holding  pen  for 
64  cows  and  a  double-4  herringbone  milk¬ 
ing  parlor  all  under  one  roof.  In  addition 
to  the  barn  cleaner  in  this  bam  there  i& 
another  chain  conveyor  which  distributes 


silage  in  the  mangers.  As  it  makes  a  circuit, 
this  conveyor  sweeps  the  manger,  dropping 
hay  stems  and  other  refuse  into  the  ma¬ 
nure  gutter.  There  are  two  of  these  silage 
conveyors,  each  serving  a  block  of  64  stalls. 

The  amount  of  silage  fed  to  each  cow  is 
regulated  by  adjusting  the  sp)eed  of  a  self¬ 
unloading  wagon  which  puts  feed  on  the 
conveyor.  The  wagon  is  Blled  at  the  silo. 

Cost  of  this  bam  with  all  equipment  for 
feeding,  manure  removal  and  milk  hand¬ 
ling — plus  a  new  30  by  40  foot  “tub”  silo 
with  center-hole  unloader  and  silage  dis¬ 
tributor — came  to  about  $60,000 — -$469  a 
cow.  This  barn  was  built  with  the  idea  of 
having  an  attractive  place  to  display  regis¬ 
tered  Jerseys.  It  is  Bnished  with  redwood 
siding.  At  6rst  sight  it  might  be  taken  for  a 
supermarket  instead  of  a  big  dairy  bam. 

How  much  less  investment  would  loose 
housing  require?  I  checked  two  loose  hous¬ 
ing  systems  of  similar  size  built  recently  in 
Wisconsin.  One  cost  $50,000,  will  accom¬ 
modate  120  head.  That’s  $416  a  cow.  The 
other  houses  150  head,  cost  $70,000 — 
$466  a  cow.  Both  of  these  loose  housing 
systems  were  built  in  a  way  to  meet  all  re¬ 
quirements  for  producing  Grade  A  milk. 


Kervyn  Link’s  tie  stall  barn  is  like  many  in  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  houses  156  rows.  The  roof  spans  the 
72-foot  wide  building  without  a  single  internal 
support.  W'ith  neck  chains  unsnapped,  cows 
march  down  an  alley  along  the  side  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  an  eight-cow  milking  parlor. 


Tie  Stall  Bam 

Just  a  few  miles  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  campus  in  Dane  county  is  the 
156-COW  tie  stall  bam  of  Kervyn  Link,  built 
three  years  ago.  To  duplicate  this  barn,  plus 
the  8-inch  well  with  submersible  pump 
which  cost  $3,000  by  itself,  would  run  to¬ 
day  about  $75,000,  according  to  Link.  .Ac¬ 
tually  he  put  considerably  less  into  it  by 
driving  some  close  bargains  on  building 
supplies  and  dealing  directly  with  several 
individual  contractors. 

Figured  at  $75,000,  the  cost  f>er  cow 
would  be  about  $480.  But  he  normally 
mns  up  to  200  head  through  the  milking 
parlor  built  into  this  bam.  Extra  cows  come 
from  the  old  bam  close  by.  If  he  built  the 
new  bam  40  feet  longer,  to  accommodate 
200  cows  instead  of  156,  the  cost  would 
figure  well  under  $400  a  cow. 

{Continued  on  page  133) 


The  New  Davis  Plaee 

A  house  built  for  a  busy  dairy  farm  family,  designed  especially  for  them,  and  by  them. 

By  Norman  Reeder 


F''  ARLY  IN  1959  John  M.  Davis  decided  to 
build  a  new  house  on  his  southern 
Michigan  farm.  It  was  to  be  a  ranch  style 
house  with  family  room,  recreation  room 
and  every  modern  convenience  right  down 
to  a  built-in  automatic  dishwasher.  The 
Davises  had  selected  their  contractor  and 
been  assured  they  could  build  a  house  of  the 
size  they  wanted  for  $25,000  to  $30,000. 
They  knew  where  they  wanted  to  put  it.  All 
that  remained  was  to  pick  out  a  suitable 
model  from  any  number  of  available  plans. 

But  they  looked  over  plan  after  plan  and 
discarded  them  all.  Every  plan  they  studied 
lacked  at  least  one  of  four  features  they 
thought  essential  to  a  home  for  a  working 
dairy'  farm  family. 

1.  A  place  to  leave  muddy  boots  and 
damp,  smelly  coveralls  where  the  mess  and 
odors  could  be  kept  out  of  the  house.  Most 
plans  offered  a  single  vestibule  and  closet 
for  outdoor  clothes  at  the  front  door. 

2.  A  bedroom  and  bathroom  near  the 
back  entrance.  In  the  ready-made  plans  all 
bedrooms  were  shown  at  the  front  of  the 
house.  A  man  coming  in  from  the  barnyard, 
needing  a  change  of  clothes  before  con¬ 
fronting  house  guests  could  easily  be  em¬ 
barrassed  in  what  should  be  his  own  castle. 


3.  A  protected  kitchen.  Most  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  planners  designed  walk-through 
kitchens,  though  otherwise  seeming  to  ob¬ 
serve  a  rule  that  all  rooms  should  open  onto 
a  hall.  The  Davises  expected  their  kitchen 
to  be  the  most  used  room  in  the  house.  They 
didn’t  want  it  to  be  a  draughty  substitute 
for  a  rear  hallway  with  an  outside  door. 

4.  A  three-way  front  v'iew.  They  found 
that  house  planners  used  a  rectangle,  or  else 
added  on  a  whole  room  with  three  outside 
walls,  surely  adding  considerably  to  cost. 
Living  on  a  heavily-traveled  U.S.  highway, 
the  Davises  have  strangers  coming  to  their 
door  at  odd  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
They  like  to  get  a  good  look  at  the  caller,  his 
car  and  the  license  plate  before  they  go  to 
the  door.  While  they  liked  the  general  rec¬ 
tangular  plan,  they  wanted  their  living 
room  pushed  out  a  few  feet  with  windows 
giving  a  good  view  in  three  directions. 

Since  there  seemed  to  be  no  ready-made 
plans  for  the  house  they  wanted  to  build, 
the  Davises  gathered  around  the  dining 
room  table  with  pencils,  rulers  and  a  roll  of 
shelf  paper.  First  they  drew  rooms  of  the 
size  and  shape  they  liked.  Then  they  com¬ 
bined  rooms  to  make  a  house.  The  plan 
developed  as  they  debated  and  sketched  up 


the  roll  of  shelf  paper.  In  the  end  they  had 
a  detailed  plan  with  all  dimensions  worked 
out.  The  contractor  took  their  plans,  had 
an  architect  translate  them  into  blueprints 
to  conform  with  the  building  code,  then 
promptly  began  work.  Six  months  from  the 
time  the  Davises  decided  to  build  a  new 
house,  it  was  ready  to  occupy. 

The  contractor  took  the  job  at  $29,000. 
This  was  figuring  uncomfortably  close,  he 
said,  but  the  spring  of  1959  was  a  dull  time 
for  builders.  In  July,  when  the  house  was  fin¬ 
ished,  he  estimated  $35,000  to  duplicate  it. 

The  long,  low  ranch  style  house  with 
3,000  square  feet  of  liv'ing  space  has  a  three- 
car  attached  garage,  neatly  tied  into  the 
pattern  of  the  house.  The  total  length  is  83 
feet.  The  widest  dimension  is  35  feet,  8 
inches.  There  are  six  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  not  counting  the  utility  room  and  the 
two  baths,  nor  the  two  vestibules.  There  are 
three  bedrooms,  living  room,  and  a  combi¬ 
nation  kitchen-dinette.  Kitchen  appliances 

John  Davis  collects  yardsticks,  and  hangs  them 
(right)  in  his  basement  to  make  a  many-colored 
blind.  Another  bobby  is  saving  old  horse  bits — 
a  fen  bang  above  bis  head.  The  layout  below 
is  a  plan  of  tbe  Davis  house.  Note  sliding  doors. 
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are  all  new  and  include  a  built-in  electric 
range  and  separate  oven,  and  built-in  dish¬ 
washer.  The  basement  is  just  as  attractively 
finished  and  as  livable  as  the  main  floor. 
The  walls  are  damp-proofed,  insulated  and 
finished  with  wood  paneling.  In  the  base¬ 
ment  is  a  bedroom,  a  long  recreation  room, 
a  second  complete  kitchen,  a  bathroom 
with  shower  stall  instead  of  a  tub,  a  den,  a 
workshop  with  storage  space  for  the  sort  of 
things  which  used  to  be  kept  in  the  attic 
when  houses  were  tall,  and  a  small  fruit  cel¬ 
lar.  Both  the  recreation  room  and  the  family 
room  upstairs  have  a  fireplace. 

Electric  Heating 

This  is  a  snugly-built  house  designed  to 
stand  off  the  damp  chill  and  occasional  zero 
cold  of  southern  Michigan  winters.  Rafters 
are  2x6  to  carry  any  conceivable  snpw  load. 
All  windows  are  Thermopane  (sealed  dou¬ 
ble  glass)  to  prevent  heat  loss.  The  wide 
overhang  of  the  roof  shades  these  windows 
in  summer,  but  the  low  winter  sun  slants 
under  the  eaves  and  comes  into  this  many- 
windowed  house  where  its  wannth  is 
trapped.  The  house  is  finished  in  brick 
veneer  over  studding  and  sheathing.  The 
brick  is  set  off  by  white  trim  at  the  eaves, 
white  shutters,  white  garage  doors  and  a 
white  cupola.  .All  walls,  upstairs  and  down, 
ev'en  inside  partitions,  and  the  floors  and  the 
ceilings,  are  heavily  insulated.  This  very 
complete  insulation  adapts  the  house  for 
radiant  electric  heating.  There  is  no  furnace 
or  boiler.  There  are  no  ducts  or  pipes,  no 
openings  in  the  floors  or  the  walls  for  regis¬ 
ters.  All  the  heat  for  this  house  comes  from 
heaw  wires  looped  back  and  forth  at  four- 
inch  spacing  across  the  whole  area  of  every 
ceiling  and  plastered  in.  E)ach  room  has  its 
own  thennostat. 


Although  the  house  and  harn  have  two-way  com¬ 
munication,  Hazel  Davis  ( above )  uses  a  cow  bell 
through  the  loudspeaker.  It’s  still  the  best  way  to 
page  someone  in  the  barn.  The  large  recreation 
room  (below)  is  the  ideal  place  for  games — and 
for  entertaining  farm  organization  groups. 


Radiant  electric  heating — the  non-circu¬ 
lating  type — is  entirely  practical  in  the 
Northern  States,  the  Davises  learned,  when 
houses  are  properly  insulated  for  it.  They 
saw  records  on  fairly  new  houses  converted 
to  radiant  heating  where  operating  costs 
had  gone  up  little,  or  not  at  all,  compared 
with  the  cost  of  other  fuels.  And  this  heat 
was  clean,  with  nothing  to  stir  up  dust, 
nothing  to  make  soot.  It  left  room  space 
clear  for  wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  any  ar¬ 
rangement  of  furniture. 

They  are  completely  happy  with  radiant 
electric  heating.  Their  heating  bill  for  the 
first  full  year  was  $296.50.  This,  in  their 
estimation,  is  certainly  competitive  with  oil 
or  any  other  fuel  for  a  heating  job  of  this 
size.  They  do  get  a  very  favorable  rate. 
Though  their  base  rate  is  5  cents  a  kwh, 
heavy  use  of  current  for  the  farm  sets  the 
portion  used  for  heating  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  2  cents  per  kwh.  But  even  if  their 
heating  bill  ran  substantially  higher,  they 


would  still  greatly  prefer  this  type  of  heat, 
they  say. 

As  for  maintenance,  they  look  for  none 
unless  in  time  they  have  to  replace  some 
thermostats.  Heating  elements  can’t  burn 
out  because  the  long,  looping  wires  plas¬ 
tered  into  the  ceiling  don’t  get  hot.  They  do 
their  work  by  heating  the  whole  area  of  the 
ceiling  with  a  gentle  wannth  you  can 
scarcely  detect  with  your  hand. 

How  Could  They  Afford  It? 

“In  one  sense  this  house  isn't  going  to  cost 
me  anything,”  said  John  Davis  shortly  after 
he  had  told  the  contractor  to  go  ahead. 
“Clara  is  the  one  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it.” 

He  went  on  to  explain:  “By  taking  the 
place  of  a  good  hired  man,  she  will  pay  for 
this  house  in  six  years.  A  good  man  to  han¬ 
dle  our  herd  when  I’m  away  would  cost  at 
least  $.'100  a  month — $3,600  a  year — plus 
housing,  social  security,  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  insurance,  or  $5,000  a  year  minimum. 


4  . 


“The  twins  aren’t  old  enough  to  team  up 
with  a  hired  man,  but  they  can  work  with 
Clara  as  well  as  they  can  with  me.  So  as 
long  as  she  is  willing  we  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  a  hired  man  and  in  six  years  the  money 
we  save  will  pay  for  the  house.” 

Besides  John  Davis,  who  is  46,  and  his 
wife,  Clara,  the  Davds  family  consists  of  21- 
year-old  Aaron,  a  junior  at  Michigan  State 
University;  a  daughter  Hazel,  18,  just  start¬ 
ing  at  MSU,  and  twin  sons,  Jon  E.  and 
Don,  13  years  old.  They  grow  corn  and 
alfalfa  on  180  tillable  acres  of  moderately 
fertile  rolling  land  and  they  have  built  up 
a  dairy  herd  of  60  milkers. 

With  help  from  the  boys  on  weekends 
and  during  summer  vacation,  Davds  handles 
the  crops  with  an  occasional  extra  hand 
hired  by  the  day. 

Since  they  built  the  new  house  Aaron 
prefers  to  live  at  home  and  do  chores  in  the 
morning  along  with  a  day’s  work  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  an  extra  chore  duty  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  in  exchange  for  his  board  and  room. 
Even  though  he  has  to  get  out  at  4:30  a.m., 
and  after  chores  drive  30  miles  to  the  cam¬ 
pus,  he  likes  it  better  than  living  in  a  dormi¬ 
tory'  as  he  did  in  his  freshman  year. 

Designed  For  Them 

There  are  two  ways  to  approach  the  Da\  is 
house.  You  can  go  to  the  front  entrance  up 
a  concrete  driveway  18  feet  in  width — wider 
than  many  old  state  highways.  This  drive 
leads  up  to  the  o\  erhead  doors  of  the  two 
drive-through  lanes  of  the  triple  garage. 
From  this  broad  drive  and  parking  space  a 
short  walk  leads  to  the  front  door.  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  garage  doors  are  usually  up  and 
you  can  look  through,  past  the  family  station 
wagon  and  Aaron’s  car  to  the  fannyard 
dominated  by  the  big  red  barn.  The  outside 
stall  has  a  solid  brick  wall  at  the  front  which 
neatly  relates  this  long  garage  to  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

Or,  you  can  take  the  long,  looping  drive 
that  serves  the  barn  and  the  milkhouse  6rst, 
then  bends  around  to  the  rear  entrance.  Any 
country-bred  visitor  is  sure  to  take  the 
longer  drive.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to 
park  on  the  broad  apron  of  concrete  spread 
out  from  the  triple  entrance  to  the  garage 
on  this  side.  So  you  go  dry-footed  to  the 
back  door  in  any  weather,  and  track  no  mud 
into  the  new  house.  That’s  the  main  idea  of 
so  much  concrete,  but  this  apron  can  do 
extra  duty  as  a  patio.  And  if  a  rain  comes  up 
to  spoil  a  cook-out,  tables  and  grill  can  be 
moved  to  shelter  in  the  garage  and  doors 
can  be  lowered  on  the  windward  side  in  case 
it’s  a  gusty  storm.  With  two  stalls  open  at 
both  ends  there  is  no  place  to  accumulate 
clutter  here.  With  doors  up,  this  garage 
is  an  open  breezeway.  There  were  two  good 
reasons  for  making  the  garage  so  long.  One 
{Continued  on  page  108) 

When  John  Davis  conies  in  from  the  day’s  work 
(right)  he  reaches  the  house  via  a  small  vesti¬ 
bule,  where  he  can  leave  his  boots,  overalls  and 
outdoor  clothes  to  dry.  At  his  back  a  heater- 
blower  warms  him  as  he  changes. 


PROBLEM:  To  make  and 
place  high-quality  concrete. 

BACKGROUND:  Farmers  use 
about  50  million  tons  of  con¬ 
crete  a  year.  Properly  done,  this 
will  last  for  generations,  and 
will  increase  in  strength  as  it 
ages.  Done  badly,  it  will  flake, 
chip,  crack,  and  crumble  very  quickly,  and  be  useless  in  a  few  years. 

A  common  mistake  is  to  mix  concrete  too  wet.  Another  is  to  allow 
an  unprotected  surface  of  fresh  concrete  to  dry  out.  Both  are  fatal 
to  long  life  of  concrete.  Good  concrete  is  obtained  from  a  firm  mix, 
not  sloppy,  that  is  put  quickly  in  place,  worked  very  little,  and 
moist-cured  for  28  days.  The  28  days  is  most  important  for  maxi¬ 
mum  strength.  A  week  is  sufficient,  but  you  sacrifice  strength.  With 
less  than  a  week  of  moist-curing  you  lose  a  great  deal  of  strength. 

MATERIALS:  Cement — use  standard  for  most  jobs.  High-early- 
strength  cement  sets  faster.  It  is  useful  in  winter.  Don’t  use  it  other¬ 
wise.  Keep  it  diy.  If  it  lumps  and  will  not  break  by  hand,  reject. 

Cement  is  made  from  limestone-«nd  types  of  clay,  mixed,  burned 
and  ground.  Cement  hardens  by  combining  with  water.  It  gets 
that  water  from  the  paste  of  cement,  sand  and  gravel  which  is  con¬ 
crete.  The  water  becomes  water  of  crystallization  in  molecules  of 
calcium  aluminum  silicate  and  other  complex  substances.  Long 
chains  of  silicate  join  together,  linked  by  molecules  of  water.  These 
chains  of  molecules  give  cement,  and  thus  concrete,  its  strength. 

For  a  while  after  mixing,  concrete  remains  semifluid,  until  its 
first  set — in  15  minutes  to  an  hour,  depending  on  temperature. 
Slowly  it  attains  its  final  set,  when  it  is  very  hard  (within  several 
days),  but  the  process  of  water  absorption  (hydration)  continues 
for  a  long  time,  if  uninterrupted,  and  the  concrete  continues  to  gain 
strength.  The  hydration  is  slow  at  the  very  first,  gains  speed,  but 
begins  to  slow  again  within  two  or  three  days.  It  continues  to  slow 
down  for  a  month  till  it  is  hardly  noticeable,  but  it  actually  con¬ 
tinues  for  years.  Concrete  properly  set  will  be  stronger  at  three 
years  than  when  a  month  old,  and  stronger  at  five  years  than  three. 

Sand — must  be  clean,  hard  and  graded  concrete  sand.  If  wet,  be 
sure  to  allow  for  the  water  it  contains  when  mixing  concrete. 

Gravel  or  aggregate — clean,  hard  and  not  all  one  size.  The  small 
stones  should  fill  the  spaces  between  the  large  ones.  Neither  gravel 
or  sand  should  contain  silt,  clay  or  organic  matter,  or  the  cement 
cannot  form  a  good,  strong  bond.  Before  digging  your  own,  check 
on  its  quality  with  a  local  expert,  or  find  out  if  it  has  been  used 
successfully  in  concrete.  ^Vater — should  be  clean  enough  to  drink. 
Mixtures:  For  most  farm  work  use  1-214-3.  (One  sack  cement,  or 
one  cubic  foot;  2^  cu.  ft.  sand;  3  cu.  ft.  gravel.)  For  places  to 
undergo  extreme  wear  use  l-2-2)4'  For  masses  of  concrete,  as  in 
foundations,  footings,  with  little  or  no  wear,  use  1-3-4.  Measure 
these  for  each  batch.  No  guessing. 

TECHNIQLIES:  (1)  Easy  on  the  water.  (2)  Don’t  overwork  the 
concrete  while  placing  and  finishing.  (3)  Keep  wet  to  cure. 

Easy  on  the  water — the  cement,  sand  and  grav'el  should  receive 
only  enough  water  to  make  the  concrete  workable.  It  should  be 
stiff  so  it  does  not  nm.  Try  for  the  consistency  of  butter,  not  cream. 
Sloppy  mLxes  make  weak  concrete.  The  water  separates  the  cement 
bonds  and  makes  the  concrete  “porous.” 

Don’t  overwork — Never  dump  concrete  at  one  end  of  a  form  and 
work  the  pile  over  to  fill  the  gap.  Place  the  concrete  as  near  to  its 
final  position  as  possible.  \Vork  it  as  little  as  possible.  For  a  floor, 
use  a  strike-off  board  to  get  a  surface.  Run  the  board  on  the  edge  of 
the  forms.  Wiggle  it  to  level  the  surface  and  fill  depressions.  Then 
use  a  float  in  preference  to  a  trowel.  To  give  a  camber — as  on  a 
road — use  a  strike-off  board  with  a  curv’ed  lower  edge: 
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With  simple  forms,  air  pock¬ 
ets  should  not  form  if  the  con¬ 
crete  is  of  the  right  mix  and  it 
is  spaded  along  the  form  face. 
Certain  new  cements  “entrain” 
air  deliberately  to  improve  con¬ 
crete  quality.  The  tiny  bubbles 
of  entrained  air  makes  the  con¬ 
crete  easier  to  place  and  finish,  and  more  frost  resistant. 

Keep  wet — Concrete  ideally  should  be  moist-cured  for  28  days. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  concrete  increases  in  strength,  as 
the  cement  reacts  with  water.  It  is  not  a  drying  process.  If  the 
cement  dries  out,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  wet  internally  again.  If  it 
receives  no  more  moisture,  it  has  reached  its  peak  of  strength.  But 
if  the  full  moist-cure  is  completed,  the  strength  will  increase  for 
many  years.  (It  continues  to  take  up  moisture — but  very  slowly. 
To  continue  to  gain  strength  concrete  must  have  moisture.) 

If  concrete  is  too  wet,  the  gravel  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
same  thing  happens  if  wet  concrete  is  overworked.  Both  tend  to 
bring  sand  and  cement  to  the  surface — and  the  concrete  is  not 
homogenous.  Tremendous  stresses  are  set  up.  The  stresses  are  due 
to  the  shrinkage  of  the  cement  paste  in  forming  the  bond  as  the 
concrete  hardens,  and  to  expansion  and  contraction  in  later  life. 
In  either  case,  if  .the  gravel  is  predominantly  at  the  bottom,  the 
surface  layers  will  come  off  in  time. 

For  proper  moist-curing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  water  from  the  mi.x.  There  is  already  ample  water  for  curing 
in  the  driest  concrete.  More  water  is  added  only  for  workability. 

The  surface  can  be  sealed  with  plastic  sheets — polyethylene  is 
good — covered  with  soil  to  keep  the  sheet  close  to  the  concrete. 
Tarpaulin  or  burlap  will  work,  and  so  will  ordinary  newspaper — 
if  the  soil  is  kept  wet.  Sawdust,  straw  or  hay  will  work  if  kept  wet; 
with  a  sprinkler  if  necessary.  After  the  first  set  there  is  no  danger 
of  too  much  water  damaging  the  concrete. 

To  seal  walls  (or  any  concrete  surface)  there  are  spray  coats, 
often  of  plastic,  under  the  general  name  of  curing  compounds. 
They  can  be  sprayed  on  as  soon  as  the  concrete  can  be  exposed,  or 
brushed  on  when  it  will  not  mark  by  brushing. 

Do  not  use  a  wash  of  cement,  sand  and  water  to  seal  concrete. 
This  dries  quickly,  has  poor  wear  resistance,  and  may  scale  off  later. 
Mixing:  Concrete  bought  ready-mixed  costs  one-third  to  one-half 
more  than  farm-mixed  concrete.  The  ready-mix  saves  labor,  but 
you  may  have  to  wait  for  delivery. 

The  main  requirements  of  mixing  are  that  a  coat  of  cement  and 
water  surrounds  each  piece  of  sand  and  gravel.  A  hoe  and  a  mortar 
box  can  be  used — though  this  is  slow.  Three  minutes  in  a  power 
mixer  is  enough.  Be  sure  mixer  speeds  are  correct.  If  they  spin  too 
fast,  the  mixture  in  them  will  not  break  away  and  drop  as  it  rises 
on  one  side  of  the  mixer.  The  temptation  is  to  add  water  until  the 
mix  does  tumble.  This  means  sloppy  concrete.  The  correct  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  use  a  slower-turning  mixer. 

Reinforcing:  In  cold  weather  keep  the  ingredients  above  50°  F. 
Then  protect  the  concrete  from  frost  for  three  days  with  straw  bales 
or  sacks  or  a  layer  of  soil.  After  this  first  set,  frost  will  not  harm 
concrete.  Concrete  can  stand  compression,  but  not  tension.  Thus  a 
floor  must  have  support  under  the  whole  surface — so  concrete  does 
not  bridge  any  gap.  The  concrete  can  be  put  on  solid  earth.  Holes 
should  be  filled  with  gravel,  bricks  or  stones.  When  using  large 
stones,  fill  the  cracks  with  gravel.  Never  place  concrete  over  trash, 
manure,  or  soil  containing  organic  matter.  Such  materials  will  rot, 
shrink,  and  leave  the  concrete  unsupported.  Placing  steel  reinforce¬ 
ment  is  a  skilled  job.  It  must  be  placed  to  withstand  bending  or 
pulling  forces.  It  is  placed  in  the  part  of  the  concrete  which  will  be 
under  tension;  i.e.,  the  bottom  of  a  concrete  beam.  It  should  be 
about  2  in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  form.  Don’t  dump  old  iron  in  a 
concrete  mi.x.  Good  wire  fencing,  properly  placed,  is  O.  K.,  if  all 
rust  and  paint  is  removed.  (Drag  both  sides  J4  mile  on  a  gravel 
road.)  Piping  (rust  free)  will  work.  But  for  most  farm  construction 
a  little  more  concrete  is  cheaper  than  reinforcing — and  much  easier 
to  handle,  especially  in  floors  on  the  ground. 

For  walls  more  than  two  feet  high,  consider  concrete  block,  espe- 

{Continued  on  page  132) 
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PROBLEM:  Mastitis  can  be 
controlled,  but  is  on  the  increase. 

BACKGROUND:  About  70% 
of  American  dairy  herds  are  in¬ 
fected.  Their  average  milk  pro¬ 
duction  drops  20%  below  nor¬ 
mal  and  up  to  30%  of  the  cows 
must  be  sent  to  the  butcher. 

Mastitis  is  a  combination  of  the  Greek  words  mastos  (breast) 
and  -itis  (inflammation)  ;  in  the  cow,  it  is  an  udder  inflammation. 
Generally,  it  involves  infection.  At  least  25  organisms  including 
bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts  are  proven  causes.  Forages  can  influence 
the  number  of  attacks  in  a  herd;  veterinarians  are  working  on 
determining  the  relationship  between  feeds  and  other  stresses  that 
bring  on  mastitis.  But  physical  injury  to  the  udder  is  the  main 
factor  that  stimulates  an  attack.  Mastitis  prevention  is  centered  on 
protecting  the  udder  from  wounds,  bruises,  and  strains. 

The  most  common  fonn  of  mastitis,  chronic  mastitis,  causes 
more  total  damage  than  acute  Inflammations.  Infected  quarters 
may  appear  normal,  or  have  hard,  swollen  areas  near  the  base  of 
the  teat.  Tiny  flakes  in  the  milk  show  up  first  in  the  strip  cup.  Later, 
thick,  stringy  clots  may  appear.  A  slump  in  production  is  another 
early  warning.  Chronic  mastitis  flares  up  and  dies  down,  but  the 
infection  lasts,  if  not  checked  medically.  Affected  quarters  shrink, 
yield  less  and  less  milk,  and  finally  dry  up  completely.  A  standard 
infusion  (forcing  medicine  into  the  teats)  is  not  specific  enough 
for  the  dozens  of  possible  causes  and  may  not  reach  the  infected 
area.  Clumsy  infusions  often  introduce  more  microbes.  No  vaccine 
or  feed  additives  will  cure  mastitis.  A  veterinarian  is  needed  to 
establish  the  specific  type  of  infection  and  prescribe  treatment.  He 
can  also  help  prevent  spreading  the  infection. 

MATERIALS:  Proper  size  stalls  keep  cows  from  hurting  their 
udders.  Bedding  slips  from  the  end  of  short  stalls,  and  the  udder 
is  cramped  over  the  edge  of  the  gutter  or  rests  on  cold  concrete. 
Stall  size  varies  with  size  of  breed : 


Breed 

Width 

Small 

Length 

Medium 

Large 

Holstein,  Brown 

Swiss  and  Shorthorn  4'0"  to  4'4" 

5'()" 

5'4" 

5' 10" 

Ayrshire 

4'0"  to  4'4" 

4' 10" 

5'2" 

5'6" 

Guernsey 

3'8"  to  4'0" 

4'8" 

4' 10" 

5'0" 

Jersey 

3'6"  to  3T0" 

4'4" 

4'8" 

5'0" 

I  Electric  cow  trainers  further  decrease  udder  injury.  ^V'ith  loose 

housing  there  should  be  stanchions  for  10%  of  the  herd  to  hold 
cows  in  heat  or  needing  treatment. 

^  Disinfectants  and  sanitizers  are  indispensable.  Chlorine  comes  in 

I  tablets  and  solutions.  For  sanitizing  teat  cups  between  cows,  a  200 

L  p.p.m.  (parts  per  million)  solution  is  needed.  Quarternary  ammo- 

f  nium  compounds  are  preferred  for  udders  because  they  reduce 

I  chapping.  A  2%  pine  oil  solution  is  good  for  dipping  teats  after 

I  milking.  Soaking  inflations  (teat  cup  liners)  in  lye  solution  slows 

1  hardening.  Use  a  5%  solution  for  weeklong  storage  and  0.5% 

^  .strength  between  milkings. 

^  A  4-bucket  cart  makes  bam  sanitation  easier.  It  holds  wash 

I  water,  used  towels,  rinse  Water,  and  sanitizer  for  teat  cups, 
r  Ring- type,  stretchable  inflations  with  a  narrow  bore  (less  than 

’  %-inch  inside  diameter)  prevent  cups  from  creeping  and  have 

I  gentler  action.  Their  shorter  life  (700  to  1,000  milkings)  is  offset 

I  by  lower  price.  Two  sets  can  be  alternated  between  a  week  of  use 

and  a  week  of  soaking  in  5%  cold  lye  solution. 

!  TECHNIQUES:  Mastitis  is  a  herd  problem.  Fight  it  with  herd 
I  care:  (1)  Identify  and  separate  infected  cows.  (2)  Operate  the 
f  milking  machine  properly.  (3)  Prevent  udder  injury. 

f  SPOTTING  INFECTION:  Use  the  strip  cup  before  milking  to 

(  spot  clots.  The  “Mastest”  or  CMT  tests  for  monthly  use  reveal  the 

j  number  of  white  blood  cells  in  the  milk.  White  cells  fight  infection 

■  and  act  as  a  danger  signal  in  the  test.  A  negative  test  does  not  insure 

1  freedom  from  mastitis.  A  positive  test  is  usually  accurate,  except 

I  three  days  after  calving  and  while  going  dry.  Only  a  laboratory  test 

can  give  assurance  that  a  cow  is  free  from  mastitis.  Regular  tests 


by  a  veterinarian  allow  early 
treatment  (the  most  successful) 
and  a  record  of  herd  infection. 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  in¬ 
fection,  milk  heifers  first,  ma¬ 
ture  cows  free  from  mastitis  sec¬ 
ond,  and  suspected  or  known 
mastitis  cows  last.  Herds  are 
freed  from  mastitis  as  infected  cows  are  culled,  uninfected  replace¬ 
ments  added,  and  mastitis  is  kept  from  spreading  between  groups. 
Replacements  should  be  quarantined  till  laboratory  tests  show  they 
are  free  from  mastitis  infection. 

PROPER  MILKING:  At  least  60%  of  the  milking  machines  in 
use  are  defective.  Regular  inspection  of  the  milking  machine  and 
daily  care  in  milking  are  essential. 

During  milking — Wash  the  udder  in  warm  (about  125  degrees) , 
sanitized  water.  Massage  30  seconds  for  proper  letdown  stimula¬ 
tion.  Each  udder  should  be  handled  with  a  separate  towel. 

Reusable  towels  should  be  washed  and  boiled  after  each  milking. 
Start  milking  no  sooner  than  one,  and  no  later  than  two,  minutes 
after  massaging.  Use  a  strip  plate  or  cup,  and  attach  the  machine 
promptly.  Do  not  pinch  the  tube  from  the  teat  cups  to  check  on 
milk  flow  as  this  puts  a  strain  on  the  teat.  Machine  strip.  Only  an 
exceptional  cow  does  not  milk  out  within  5  minutes,  but  cows 
cannot  be  trained  to  open  teats  wider  to  milk  faster.  (The  opening 
mechanism  at  the  end  of  a  teat  is  involuntary.)  Overmilking  causes 
most  udder  injuries.  Teat  ends  are  lined  with  an  intertwining  fuzz 
of  dead  skin — a  barrier  against  germs  entering  the  udder.  Running 
the  milker  after  milk  flow  has  stopped  rubs  the  teat  walls  together 
and  the  protective  fuzz  comes  off.  Signs  of  overmilking  are  usually 
red  or  purplish  teats  after  milking.  To  remove  a  teat  cup,  put  a 
thumb  between  the  teat  and  the  teat  cup  liner.  This  breaks  the 
vacuum  gently.  The  air  rushing  in  will  force  the  last  milk  into  the 
bucket  or  milk  line.  Rinse  the  teat  cups  in  clear  water  and  hold 
them  in  the  sanitizer  for  at  least  30  seconds.  Take  the  head  off  the 
milker  and  open  the  cock  to  let  out  air  trapped  inside  the  teat  cup 
and  to  allow  the  sanitizer  to  flow  in.  Then  remove  the  last  drop  of 
milk  from  the  teat  ends  with  a  sanitizer  spray  or  dip. 

After  milking — Draw  cold  water  through  the  units  for  a  rinse. 
Take  them  apart  and  brush  them  in  an  alkaline  dair\’  cleaner  solu¬ 
tion  about  125  degrees  or  as  hot  as  the  hands  can  stand.  Rinse  in 
hot  water  (160  to  180  degrees)  and  air  dr\’.  Store  the  inflations  in 
fresh  0.5%  lye  solution  between  milkings. 

Every  week — Change  inflations.  Scrub  metal  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  cans  and  the  bulk  tank  with  milk  stone  remover.  If  there  are  air 
holes  in  the  claw  of  the  milkers  make  sure  they  aren’t  clogged. 

Every  month — Check  the  vacuum  level.  The  most  harmful  defect 
is  a  fluctuating  vacuum.  Make  sure  that  after  starting  a  unit  the 
vacuum  does  not  drop  and  then  rise.  If  so,  the  pump  is  overstrained 
and  needs  overhaul  or  a  larger  motor.  Correct  vacuum  for  specific 
models  varies  from  8  to  15  inches.  Test  for  vacuum  at  several  stall- 
cocks  along  the  line  with  maximum  and  minimum  units  operating. 
Check  the  pulsator.  Count  pulsations  per  minute  by  putting  a 
thumb  in  an  assembled  teat  cup.  (The  correct  number  varies 
among  different  makes.)  The  normal  pressure  phase  should  not  be 
less  than  the  vacuum  phase,  nor  more  than  twice  as  long.  Watch 
for  leaky  cocks  and  rubber  tubes  in  the  milker  units.  Check  the 
vacuum  line  for  dirt  and  clean  the  sanitary  trap.  To  check  the  line, 
start  the  pump  without  milk  units.  Open  two  stallcocks  at  the  far 
end  of  each  branch  line.  The  vacuum  gage  should  read  zero.  If  the 
reading  is  two  inches  or  more,  the  line  is  plugged. 

Every  6  months — Have  a  trained  serviceman  check  the  pulsator, 
pump,  and  vacuum  regulator.  A  strain  gage  is  a  special  machine 
for  the  job.  It  records  pulsations  of  the  milking  machine  on  graphs. 

PREVENTING  INJURY:  Protect  calves  early.  The  teat  ends  of 
their  udders  are  sealed  against  infection.  Sucking  breaks  the  seal. 
Tie  calves  so  they  can’t  suck,  especially  when  feeding  mastitis  milk 
is  unavoidable.  Don’t  feed  milk  from  seriously  sick  cows  or  within 
three  milkings  after  infusing  antibiotics.  Before  a  heifer  or  cow 
freshens,  premilk  if  she  has  an  extra  large  bag.  Protect  udders  from 
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PROBLEM:  A  barn  paint  job, 
which  can  last  12  years,  often 
fails  inside  12  months. 

BACKGROUND:  Causes  of 
early  breakdown  are  poor-qual¬ 
ity  paint,  paint  selected  on  a 
basis  other  than  long  life,  paint 
unsuited  for  the  material  cov¬ 
ered,  moisture  problems,  incompatibility  between  coats  of  paint, 
improper  preparation  of  the  surface,  excessive  thinning  and  thin 
spreading,  and  painting  at  the  wrong  time. 

MATERIALS:  True  paint  basically  is  finely  ground  coloring  mat¬ 
ter  I  called  pigments)  mixed  into  a  spreading  agent,  or  vehicle.  The 
vehicle  was  traditionally  a  vegetable  oil,  but  recently  outdoor  paint 
with  a  rubber-like  vehicle  plus  water  has  been  developed.  Paint  is 
mainly  decorative  for  wood  siding,  masonry,  and  metal  with  the 
galvanizer  intact.  It  also  protects  wood  from  weathering  and  warp¬ 
ing.  ^Veathering  removes  one-quarter  inch  of  wood  per  century. 
Fairly  thick,  unpainted  wood  siding  kept  in  proper  repair  will  likely 
outlast  the  usefulness  of  a  buildingj^  Paint  differs  from  a  preserva¬ 
tive  (creosote)  in  that  it  doesn’t  penetrate  deeply.  It  hides  the  sur¬ 
face  covered,  unlike  a  stain,  and  fonns  an  oil  seal,  unlike  white¬ 
wash.  Primer  is  a  paint  intended  to  fonn  a  seal  between  the  surface 
and  the  topcoats  of  paint.  It  may  be  the  same  paint  as  a  topcoat, 
with  or  without  an  additive,  or  a  completely  different  formulation. 
Often  a  paint  will  not  stick  to  a  surface  without  primer.  Losing 
jjrimer  may  also  save  on  paint  cost  when  putting  on  two  coats. 

There  are  some  2,000  paint  manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 
It  pays  to  know  the  manufacturer  and  to  shy  from  bargains.  True 
bargains  can  be  quantity  discounts,  clearance  sales  of  old  stock,  and 
sales  of  paint  with  cans  damaged  in  transit. To  avoid  incompati¬ 
bility,  it  generally  is  best  to  repaint  a  surface  with  paints  similar  to 
those  previously  used.  Poor  paint  jobs  and  radical  paint  changes 
require  scraping  to  bare  surface  before  repainting. 

Rt’d  iron  oxide  barn  paint  is  by  far  the  best  deal  for  wood  siding. 
Two  coats  last  about  12  years — 2  to  3  times  as  long  as  white  house 
paint.  Good  quality  mixes  cost  $4  to  $4.50 — one  to  two  dollars  less 
than  quality  white  paint.  It  costs  more  than  dark  color  paints  that 
are  used  as  a  catchall — even  by  reputable  companies.  But  a  spe¬ 
cially-formulated  iron  oxide  paint  tends  to  be  a  better  product. 

It  is  suited  to  weathered  galvanized  metal  if  the  zinc  coating  is 
intact,  but  not  for  masonry  (concrete,  stucco,  transite  board,  brick, 
cement-asbestos  shingle,  etc.)  On  wood,  primer  is  not  required. 

Maximum  thinning  for  brush  painting  over  primer  is  one-half 
pint  of  thinner  (no  oil)  per  gallon.  On  badly-weathered  wood, 
adding  one-quarter  pint  each  of  linseed  oil  and  thinner  is  recom¬ 
mended.  Red  oxide  paint  can  be  sprayed  without  thinning,  but 
maximum  thinning  is  109^.  Good  mixes  have  at  least  30G  iron 
oxide  in  the  pigment,  but  not  necessarily  more.  The  medium  gloss 
type  is  superior.  Bright,  fire-engine  red  paint  contains  organic  col¬ 
oring,  which  may  reduce  paint  life  to  1  or  2  years.  Normally  iron 
oxide  is  brownish  red.  It  is  not  poisonous  to  cattle. 

White,  oil-based  house  paints  recommended  for  farm  buildings 
usually  have  pigments  of  zinc  oxide  or  titanium  oxide.  Lead  is  not 
included  in  the  pigments  recommended  because  it  is  poisonous  to 
cattle  and  less  fume-resistant.  Sulfur  fumes  such  as  come  from 
manure  piles  stain  lead-pigmented  paints.  Good  quality  white 
housepaint  costs  $5  to  $6.50  per  gallon.  Two  coats  last  3  to  6  years. 
They  are  not  recommended  for  use  direct  on  galvanized  steel,  but 
are  properly  used  over  metallic  zinc  primer.  They  are  unsuited  for 
masonry.  Primer  is  not  required  when  repainting  wood  on  which  a 
rover  of  paint  remains  unless  the  film  is  thin  enough  to  see  the  wood 
through.  Most  companies  make  a  special  “one-coat”  white  paint. 
White  paints  may  contain  phenyl  mercury  oleate,  which  makes 
them  mildew  resistant.  Good  white  house  paints  chalk.  This  means 
tiny  flakes  come  off,  usually  in  heavy  rains,  along  with  collected 
dirt.  Special,  slow-chalking  paint  is  recommended  for  white  trim, 
to  avoid  discoloration  of  nearby  colored  paint.  Some  white  house 
paints  are  suited  for  tinting  with  pastels.  \  typical  white  paint  can 
be  sprayed  without  thinning.  The  same  limitations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  as  on  red  oxide  barn  paint  apply  where  thinning  is 
needed  for  brushing  or  spraying. 


Latex  paint  is  best  for  masonry. 
It  has  been  marketed  as  such  for 
10  years.  Recently  a  latex  suited 
to  wood  and  metal  also  has 
come  on  the  market,  promising 
to  make  latex  the  most  versatile 
paint.  It  is  also  known  as  emul¬ 
sion,  rubber-based,  plastic,  vinyl, 
acrylic  or  PVA  (pol>A-inyl  acetate)  paint.  It  is  made  by  suspending 
pigments  with  synthetic  rubber  (or  resin)  in  water.  Basically  a 
white  paint,  it  can  be  modified  into  a  variety  of  tints,  much  like  oil- 
based  paints.  It  retails  about  the  same  price  or  higher  and  lasts 
about  as  long  as  oil-based  paints.  Spreading  and  cleanup  are  easier, 
but  in  almost  all  cases  an  oil-based  primer  is  needed.  The  exception 
is  latex  masonry  paint  for  which  an  epoxy-type  additive  is  available. 
A  latex-type  primer  is  now  being  tested  on  wood,  promising  all¬ 
latex  painting  in  the  future.  The  best  surface  for  latex  paint  today- 
still  is  masonry.  Thinning  latex  paint  is  not  recommended  except 
on  very  porous  surfaces.  Only  water  should  be  used,  not  the  con¬ 
ventional  thinners.  The  limit  is  one  pint  of  water  |x*r  gallon  for 
brush  and  spray  painting.  Proper  spray  equipment  requires  no 
reduction.  .A  special  head,  called  an  internal  mix  head,  is  best  for 
spraying  and  air  pressure  should  be  lower  than  for  oil-based  paints. 
It  is  not  poisonous  to  cattle. 

Metallic  zinc  paint  is  the  best  primer  and  one-coat  paint  for  galva¬ 
nized  metal  or  rusty  surfaces.  One  coat  lasts  5  to  10  years.  Quality 
brands  cost  about  $6.50  to  $9.00,  but  one  gallon  covers  a  fairly 
large  area.  Because  its  chief  ingredient  is  zinc  dust,  its  natural  color 
is  battleship  grey.  It  is  available  also  in  green  and  red.  It’s  not 
practical  for  use  on  wood,  and  unsuited  for  masonry.  For  color 
matching,  it  is  best  to  use  metallic  zinc  paint  as  undercoat  on  metal, 
and  apply  the  paint  used  on  the  rest  of  the  building  as  a  topcoat. 
Thinning  metallic  zinc  paint  for  brush  painting  should  be  limited 
to  one-half  pint  of  thinner  (not  oil)  per  gallon.  It  can  be  sprayed 
unthinned,  but  maximum  thinning  is  .  An  agitator  is  needed 
on  the  spraypot  to  keep  the  zinc  dust  from  settling  out. 

Aluminum  wood  finish  is  a  wood  sealer.  Its  aluminum  pigment  is 
composed  of  flakes  which  overlap  to  form  the  seal.  It  differs  from  a 
general  purpose  aluminum  paint,  which  has  the  usual  finely-pow¬ 
dered  pigment.  Applied  to  the  inside  of  wood  siding  or  the  walls 
inside  the  building,  it  reduces  damage  from  water  vapor  to  the 
paint  job  on  the  outside.  ^  Pentachlorophenol  water  repellant,  a 
preser\ative  that,  unlike  creosote,  can  be  covered  with  paint,  is 
popular  for  the  same  purpose.)  Wood  finish  applied  to  the  outside 
of  siding  previously  painted  red  can  prevent  the  red  from  bleeding 
through  a  new  white  coat.  It  costs  about  $4  per  gallon  and  is  not 
poisonous  to  cattle.  It  should  never  be  thinned  in  any  way  for 
brushing  or  spraying,  as  thinning  hampers  the  overlap  of  the  alumi¬ 
num  flakes. 

TECHNIQUES:  Paints  vary  among  manufacturers,  so  label  in¬ 
structions  for  the  specific  paint  arc  invaluable.  The  basic  schedule 
for  repainting  wood  siding  is: 

1.  Check  on  watervapor.  A  cow  gives  off  12  to  18  lbs.  per  day. 
In  cold  seasons  vapor  condenses  on  walls,  passes  through  them,  and 
pushes  off  the  paint  on  the  outside.  Proper  ventilation  is  the  only 
peiTiianent  solution.  Further  help  for  vapor  problems  comes  from 
latex  paints  which  tend  to  blister  less,  and  from  painting  the  inside 
of  siding.  Roof  gutters  and  downspouts  should  be  repaired  to  keep 
rain  water  from  seeping  into  wood  siding. 

2.  Replace  missing  nails,  and  scrape.  A  hookscraper  is  handy. 
.Apply  the  prime  coat  ar  d  dry-  2  to  3  days. 

3.  Caulk  and  putty  holes.  Doing  this  after  painting  one  coat 
keeps  caulk  and  putty  from  becoming  brittle. 

4.  Paint  the  topcoat.  With  white  paints  consider  a  third  coat. 
Three  coats  will  double  the  life  of  the  paint  job. 

Drying  time  varies.  Barn  paints  can  dry  sufficiently  in  one  warm, 
dry  day.  A  good  test  is  rubbing  with  sandpaper.  If  paint  comes 
off  powdery  ( not  gummy)  it  is  dry.  Painting  temperature  should  be 
over  40  for  oil-based  paints  and  over  50  for  latex.  Paint  in  the 
shade.  Start  in  the  early  morning  in  the  north  and  follow  after  the 
sun  to  the  east,  south  and  west.  After  rain,  wait  two  days  before 
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PROBLEM;  Many  farms  house 
over  200  rats,  in  spite  of  safe 
methods  available  to  kill  them. 

BACKGROUND:  Rats  belong 
to  the  animal  order  Rodentia, 
or  rodents,  identified  by  long, 
curved  incisor  teeth  with  sharp, 
chisel-like  edges.  The  species  of 
rat  found  in  most  of  the  United  States  is  the  Norway,  or  brown  rat. 
It  nests  in  burrows  outside  and  underneath  buildings.  The  Gulf 
States  and  some  seaports  are  the  range  of  the  black  or  ship  rat  and 
the  Alexandrine,  or  roof  rat.  They  live  in  trees  or  on  roofs. 

Rats  spread  bubonic  plague  and  typhus  through  fleas  carried  on 
their  fur.  They  bite  babies,  causing  ratbite  fever.  Weil’s  disease,  a 
form  of  jaundice,  is  spread  in  rat  urine,  and  food  poisoning,  some¬ 
times  erroneously  called  ptomaine  poisoning,  comes  from  rat  drop¬ 
pings.  Rats  also  carry  trichinosis  and  rabies,  as  well  as  fleas,  lice 
and  mites  to  livestock.  Each  rat  on  the  farm  helps  itself  to  $3 
worth  of  food  and  feed  yearly,  and  spoils  10  times  as  much.  The 
Food  and  Drug  .Administration  has  ruled  that  grain  with  more  than 
one  rat  dropping  per  pint  is  contaminated  as  human  food. 

Female  rats  average  6  litters  per  year,  with  10  young  each.  Rats 
live  2  to  3  years.  They  join  the  colony  on  the  place  they  are  born, 
and  remain,  unless  forced  to  move.  Reasons  for  moving  are  short¬ 
age  of  food,  water  or  shelter.  Rats  can  ‘ravel  miles  on  foot;  cross 
a  stream,  swimming;  jump  25  inches  straight  up;  or  climb  sheer 
walls  if  they  can  wedge  their  backs  against  support,  such  as  a  rain 
pipe.  They  excel  as  hitchhikers  and  stowaways,  logging  up  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  in  trucks,  boats,  and  even  airplanes. 

Natural  enemies  of  the  rat  include  owls  and  snakes.  Cats  and 
dogs  catch  some  rats,  but  hardly  make  a  dent  in  an  average  colony. 
Where  rats  are  poisoned,  cats  and  dogs  can  help  clear  out  surv’ivors. 

MATERI.ALS:  Rat  poisons  safe  for  farm  and  home  use  are  limi¬ 
ted  to  those  not  likely  to  kill  humans,  pets,  or  stock.  Dangerous, 
highly  toxic  rat  poisons  such  as  thallium  sulfate,  arsenic,  cyanide 
gas  and  1080,  should  be  used  only  by  trained  cxteiTninators. 

Red  squill,  made  from  the  bulb  of  a  Mediterranean  plant,  is 
fairly  safe.  It  causes  vomiting  when  eaten  by  men  and  animals, 
except  rodents.  Rats  can’t  vomit,  so  die.  Squill  tastes  terrible,  which 
further  scares  away  other  animals.  Rats  become  wary  of  poisons 
other  than  anticoagulants  when  fellow  rats  in  the  colony  become 
sick  or  die.  This  limits  red  squill  poisoning  to  a  one-night  use,  4  to 
6  weeks  apart.  Preparation:  thoroughly  mix  1  lb.  of  poison  with  9 
lbs.  of  bait.  Grain  makes  good  bait  for  red  squill.  It  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  other  baits  in  that  it  can  be  used  throughout  the  poison¬ 
ing  program.  Try'  mixed  grain  with  1  teaspoon  of  vegetable  cooking 
oil,  or  sugar,  mixed  in  per  pound.  Bait  is  often  wrapped  in  wax 
paper  for  easier  handling,  and  wetted  for  greater  palatability.  Fresh 
red  squill  should  be  used,  but  may  be  hard  to  come  by  today.  Since 
anticoagulant  poisons  alone  can  control  rats,  demand  for  squill  has 
dropped.  If  eaten  accidentally,  see  a  doctor.  First  aid:  3  teaspoons 
of  salt  in  a  glass  of  waim  water.  Drink  at  intervals  till  the  vomit 
fluid  becomes  clear.  Follow  with  strong  tea  or  coffee. 

Anticoagulants  gradually  break  down  the  ability  of  the  blood 
to  clot  (coagulate)  and  cause  death  through  internal  bleeding. 
They  were  conceived  as  ratkillers  in  1948  by  Dr.  Karl  Paul  Link 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  It  takes  daily  feeding  for  5  to  14 
days  before  anticoagulants  kill  rats.  The  poison  is  tasteless  and 
odorless,  so  bait-shyness  is  no  problem.  Other  animals  are  much  less 
susceptible  than  rats.  Hogs,  relatively  vulnerable  among  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  can  eat  up  to  2/2  lbs.  of  bait  a  day  for  five  days  before  dying. 
Anticoagulants  are  widely  used  as  medicine  for  heart  patients. 
If  large  amounts  are  eaten  accidentally,  see  a  doctor.  Antidote: 
large  doses  (5,000  units)  of  vitamin  K. 

Anticoagulants  are  sold  as  concentrate,  packaged  bait,  and  as  a 
water-soluble  salt.  For  a  home  mix,  stir  1  lb.  of  concentrate  into 
19  lbs.  of  extra  quality  grain.  Coarsely-cracked  grain  or  whole  grain 
is  best.  Add  com  oil  to  make  the  poison  stick  to  the  bait  and  to 
improve  the  taste.  Premi.xed  poison-bait  is  made  as  a  meal,  cracked 
grain,  or  f)ellets.  Use  at  least  8  oz.  of  solid  bait  per  location;  more, 
if  rats  will  eat  it.  Never  skimp  on  bait. 

The  anticoagulant  salt  dissolves  in  vvater  and  turns  it  into  a  rat 


poison  without  taste  or  color. 
Possibility  of  accidental  use  is 
greater  than  with  solid  bait,  so 
mark  bottles  clearly  and  store 
safely.  Set  out  in  ordinary  chick 
founts.  Add  1  teaspoon  of  sugar 
per  pint,  if  not  included  with  the 
salt.  Active  chemicals  used  in 
anticoagulant  concentrates  are  all  much  like  the  original,  war¬ 
farin.  Now  in  use  are  diphacin,  fumarin,  pival,  PMP,  and  warfarin. 
TECHNIQUES:  An  important  new  approach  to  rat  control  is  a 
change  in  the  recommended  order  of  procedure: 

(1)  Trace  rats,  but  don’t  disturb  them.  (2)  Locate  bait  near 
greatest  activity.  (3)  Maintain  bait  stations  regularly.  (4)  After 
kill,  clean  up  and  ratproof. 

T race  rats:  Bait  placed  more  conveniently  than  regular  rat  feed 
is  most  effect  we.  Rats,  like  other  thieves,  travel  along  walls  for 
cover.  Tracks  show  as  paw  marks  divided  in  half  by  a  dragging  tail. 
Flour  sifted  along  suspected  routes  will  clarify  them.  Burrows  out¬ 
side  buildings  and  rat  holes  leading  inside  are  trademarks.  To  tell 
new  holes  or  burrows  from  abandoned  ones,  close  them  with  news¬ 
paper  or  loose  dirt.  Those  the  rats  reopen  are  active  ones.  Look 
for  gnawings,  droppings,  and  smears.  Smear  marks  are  common 
where  rats  press  against  pipes  to  climb,  or  slip  under  joists  when 
traveling  along  beams. 

Poison  rats:  For  a  one-night  kill  with  quick  poison  (red  squill), 
first  lure  rats  with  untreated  bait.  Set  bait  where  rat  signs  are  clear, 
as  close  as  possible  to  where  the  rats  enter.  Set  up  protected  stations. 
Security  makes  bait  locations  more  attractive  than  other  feeding 
places.  Upside-down  boxes,  crates,  and  bushel  baskets  are  good. 
Make  pairs  of  holes  in  these  covers,  one  opposite  the  other,  as  rats 
avoid  deadend  passages.  Cut  round  holes  3  in.  in  diameter,  or  rec¬ 
tangular  holes,  3  by  25/2  in.  A  length  of  pipe  or  a  board  nailed  to 
the  wall  also  makes  a  good  bait  station.  Set  out  Yi  lb.  of  bait  per 
station  in  cans,  to  keep  moisture  out.  Visit  stations  every  morning, 
refill,  and  smooth  bait  so  later  feedings  will  be  apparent.  Move  less 
effective  stations.  After  all  stations  are  in  choice  spots,  use  red  squill 
in  the  bait  one  night. 

Maintain  bait:  In  most  situations,  squill  poisoning  may  be  by¬ 
passed  by  using  anticoagulant  poison  from  the  first.  Prebaiting 
is  then  unnecessary;  just  check  the  poison-bait  stations  for  popu¬ 
larity.  At  any  rate,  use  anticoagulants  on  the  survivors  of  a  quick- 
poison  attack.  Stations  with  both  grain  bait  and  poisoned  water 
are  most  successful.  Always  use  fresh  bait,  as  rats  pass  up  stale  bait. 
Fill  stations  every  single  day.  Anticoagulant  poison  is  effective  only 
if  rats  keep  eating  it  (at  least  once  per  48  hours)  for  about  5  days. 
To  kill  a  whole  colony  may  take  15  days.  After  that,  maintain  the 
most  popular  bait  stations  for  the  occasional  rat  that  escaped 
poisoning,  or  for  new  rats. 

^\^hile  baiting  intensively,  feed  pets  well,  so  bait  doesn’t  tempt 
them.  Construct  and  place  stations  so  pets  and  stock  cannot  reach 
poisoned  bait.  For  example,  in  henhouses  place  bait  under  the 
roost  netting. 

Clean  up  and  ratproof:  Bury  or  bum  dead  rats.  Then  clean  up, 
to  avoid  attracting  new  rats.  Remove  unnecessary  sources  of  feed. 
Clean  up  piles  of  unused  materials  in  the  yard  and  cut  weeds  to 
reduce  sheltered  spots  for  rat  nests.  Raise  essential  stacks  such  as 
woodpiles,  buildings  without  foundations,  and  garbage  cans  at 
least  18  in.  off  the  ground.  Protect  posts  with  metal  collars.  Rats  can 
squeeze  through  openings  in.  or  larger.  Close  openings  around 
pipes,  electric  lines,  and  other  holes  through  walls.  Install  auto¬ 
matic  doorclosers.  Fit  doors  and  screens  tightly  and  protect  edges 
at  least  up  to  1  ft.  above  ground  with  hardware  cloth  or  metal  flash¬ 
ing.  Build  curtain  walls  for  buildings  with  concrete  slab  founda¬ 
tions.  Store  bulk  grain  in  overhead  bins,  silos,  or  other  tightly-sealed 
storage.  Stack  sacked  grain  on  pallets  in  narrow  piles  away  from 
walls  and  with  lanes  between  stacks.  Conservation  Bulletin  No.  1 9, 
titled  “Rat  Proofing  Buildings  and  Premises,”  gives  clear  ratproof¬ 
ing  instructions  for  farm  buildings.  The  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
sells  it  for  10  cents  a  copy. 
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a  billion  years  of  history 


A  BILLION-YEAR  HISTORY  is  recorded  in  the 

makeup  of  the  soil,  which  covers  the  world  ’  M 

like  the  rind  covers  a  cantaloupe.  Ever  since  I 

the  world  started  as  a  mass  of  molten  rock  with  W  ^ 
an  atmosphere  of  hot  v'apors  and  abases,  there  ^  — - 

has  been  a  continuous  interplay  between  the  .p 

earth’s  crust  and  the  forces  that  fonn  soil. 

As  the  earth  cooled,  its  rocky  crust  was 
heaved  upward  by  surging  fluids  beneath  it,  and  mountains  rose. 
In  other  places  it  sank  unevenly  downward,  creating  basins,  crev¬ 
ices,  and  valleys.  Erupting  volcanoes,  like  huge  blast  furnaces, 
spewed  out  hissing  gases,  white-hfTl  molten  lava,  spent  ashes,  and 
rock  fragments,  varying  in  size  from  dust  particles  to  huge  chunks 
many  feet  thick. 

Then,  as  now,  severe  temperature  changes  caused  large  rocks  to 
crack.  Like  a  water  glass  when  a  hot  liquid  is  poured  into  it.  the 
rocks  broke  apart  when  the  outside  suddenly  became  much  hotter 
or  colder  than  the  inside.  Water  collected  in  holes  and  crevices  in 
the  rocks,  and  when  it  froze  the  rocks  broke,  or  pieces  scaled  off 
their  sides.  Pebbles  were  ground  together  and  made  still  smaller 
as  they  were  carried  by  gushing  water.  Winds  blew  the  small  par¬ 
ticles  from  place  to  plai!^  and  eroded  standing  rocks  by  blasting 
them  with  fine  sand. 

During  successive  periods,  glaciers,  great  lumbering  ice  sheets, 
ranged  over  large  areas  of  the  world,  scraping  the  surface  like  giant 
earthmovers.  Rocks  scraped  into  the  lower  surface  of  the  moving 
ice,  ground  on  other  rocks  till  they  were  like  powder.  When  the 
ice  melted,  these  fine  particles  remained  behind  as  the  first  soil  on 
the  earth’s  naked  boulders.  Water,  wind,  and  glaciers  carried  rock 
fragments  from  a  variety  of  areas,  so  that  today  there  is  sandy, 
gravelly  soil  in  one  corner  of  some  fields  and  fine  clay  in  another. 

While  this  physical  breakdown  went  on,  many  of  the  exposed 
fragments  were  attacked  by  chemical  forces  and  changed  into  sub¬ 
stances  more  simple  in  composition.  The  combined  effect  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  forces  on  rocks  is  called  weathering.  Some 


SOIL 


By  Erwin  J.  Benne 


■  '  rocks  yield  to  weathering  more  rapidly  than 

I  I  others.  Sandstone  and  limestone,  for  example, 

■  I  break  up  more  readily  than  granite ;  howev^er, 

I  I  J  even  the  most  resistant  rocks  will  yield  to 

weathering  in  time. 

Sometime,  somewhere,  somehow,  life  ap- 
,  rSenne  peared  among  the  dead  fragments  of  rock. 

First  came  the  plants;  then  the  plant  eaters. 
As  these  died,  their  remains  crumbled  down  among  the  early  soil — 
the  start  of  organic  matter.  In  many  areas  of  the  world,  bulky  layers 
of  dead  plants  completely  filled  lakes  and  formed  the  peat  and 
muck  soils  of  today. 

But  soils  are  not  masses  of  inert,  static,  and  lifeless  dirt.  Fertile 
soils  teem  with  life  from  bacteria  even  to  birds  like  the  kingfisher, 
which  builds  its  nest  in  the  soil. 

Man’s  toil  has  also  changed  the  soil.  Men  cut  the  forests, 
dammed  the  streams,  drained  the  swamps,  terraced  the  hillsides, 
and  put  cultivated  crops  in  the  place  of  natural  vegetation.  They 
stopped  erosion,  improved  drainage  and  aeration,  added  organic 
matter  and  mineral  nutrients — all  of  which  caused  the  soil  to  be 
different  from  the  way  it  was  before  man’s  recent  appearance. 

The  soils  on  different  areas  of  the  world  differ  along  with  the 
climates.  The  effects  of  climate  can  best  be  obser\-ed  by  cutting 
vertically  through  the  soil,  as  in  a  road  cut.  Usually  this  will  reveal 
three  main  horizontal  layers,  like  the  three  layers  of  a  sandwich. 
If  the  layers  are  distinct,  like  a  sandwich  with  white  and  rye  bread 
with  cheese  in  between,  the  soil  is  said  to  be  mature.  A  relatively 
immature  soil  is  but  little  changed  from  the  hard  crust  below. 
Farm  soils  in  areas  with  much  natural  rainfall  are  generally  mature, 
and  show  the  three  layers,  collectively  called  the  soil  profile. 

The  upper  layer  of  the  profile  usually  contains  much  more 
organic  matter  than  the  layers  below  it,  and  it  shows  the  effects  of 
having  been  leached  with  water.  The  leaching  effects  vary  greatly 
from  climate  to  climate.  The  second  layer  carries  the  particles  that 

{Continued  on  page  136) 


Filled-  Channel  Drainage 


By  Max  B.  Heppner 


IN  THE  WET  SPRING  of  19,57,  Floyd  Summers  hit  upon  an  idea  to 
help  drain  his  soggy  fields:  gravel-filled  lateral  channels.  The 
problem  on  his  180-acre  dairy  farm  is  common  to  much  of  the  silt 
loam  soil  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  A  hardpan,  called  fragipan, 
runs  3^2  to  16  inches  underground,  and  where  it  is  at  its  shallowest, 
there  are  w'et  spots  ev'en  on  hillsides. 

,  Sphsoiling  in  the  fall  had  done  little  good.  By  the  following 
spring  the  channel  would  cave  in  and  the  soil  was  as  tight  as  ever. 
In  1957,  Summers  discussed  the  problem  once  more  with  his 
brother  Dale,  who  also  operates  a  dairy  farm  on  the  hardpan. 
They  thought  the  basic  solution  still  lay  with  the  subsoiler  and 
considered  v’ertical  mulching  (“Vertical  Mulching,”  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly,  Spring  1957).  But  rather  than  this  job,  which  has  to  be 
redone  ev'ery  three  years,  Floyd  preferred  something  more  perma¬ 
nent.  “You’d  practically  have  to  get  something  as  solid  as  rock  to 
hold  this  subsoil  open  very  long,”  he  said.  “How  about  using  grav^el 
like  I  just  used  on  my  driveway?  Do  you  think  we  could  drop  gravel 
into  the  channel  through  a  tube  on  the  subsoiler?” 

The  question  was  a  challenge  to  Dale,  who  has  a  flair  for  adapt¬ 
ing  machinery  to  special  purposes.  The  concrete  result  of  tliis 


challenge  is  a  machine  the  Summers  brothers  call  Porousfill,  which 
is  now  commercially  made  by  Chalmers  F.  Cover,  Cortland,  Ohio. 

The  First  Machines 

The  subsoiler  the  Summers  brothers  used  as  the  base  for  their 
original  machine  was  tractor-mounted  and  had  a  turnbuckle  con¬ 
trol  for  setting  depth.  They  added  a  colter  in  front  to  cut  the  sod, 
and  a  hopper  behind  to  carry’  the  grav’el.  They  welded  a  wing¬ 
shaped  extension  to  the  shank  of  the  plow  through  which  a  tube 
drops  the  fill  into  the  channel.  A  toothed  wheel  mounted  to  the 
rear  of  the  hopper  at  ground  lev’el  seems  to  try'  to  giv'e  the  heav'y 
machine  a  push.  Actually  it  driv'es  an  agitator  that  keeps  gravel 
flowing  ev  enly  from  the  hopper.  The  grav'el  layer  falls  into  the  hole 
and  is  covered  by  a  strip  of  paper.  It  winds  from  a  roll  on  the  back 
of  the  machine  and  is  intended  to  keep  the  channel  from  silting  up. 

Chalmers  Cov'er  built  a  second  machine  for  Tom  Schwartz,  a 
young  neighbor  who  is  enthusiastic.  He  rents  about  80  acres  of 
the  200  acres  he  farms.  He  has  some  land  with  good  slope,  but 
throughout  there  is  a  drainage  problem  related  to  the  hardpan. 

{Continued  on  page  146) 


By  John  MacCallum 


CATTLE-BEEF-PEOPLE  CYCLE 

A  new  way  of  interpreting  and  forecasting  the  age-old  cattle  cycle 


Tjie  ebb  and  Fl  ow  of  cattle  numbers 
is  part  of  the,  history  of  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry,  yet  it  is  always  news  to  feeders 
and  breeders  of  beef.  This  undulating  cycle 
of  cattle  population  is  a  graph  of  their  live¬ 
lihood.  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the 
United  States  —  our  e.att’e  j>opulation  — 
rises  and  falls.  There  is  even  a  rumor  that 
cattlemen  are  interested  in  the  variations  in 
|)rice  that  aceompanv  the  cattle  cycle. 

The  cattle  cycle,  t'.ien,  usually  refers  to 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  cattle  population.  But 
in  19.'t0  a  Kansas  bt'ef  economist  designed 
a  new  concept  of  the  cvcle.  He  ignored  the 
total  cattle  population  and  studied  two 
other  figure's — first,  the  number  of  cattle 
per  100  people,  and  seco'^'d.  the  percentage 
of  the  cattle  population  slaughtered 
annually. 

The  man  is  Dr.  P.  H.  Stephens,  director 
of  research  of  the  Farm  Credit  Banks,  in 
Wichita,  Kansas,  a  tall  man  with  a  smooth, 
even  voice.  “Man  makes  cattle  cycles,  and 
wx'ather  modifies  them,”  he  said,  as  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  struck  a  match 
on  the  underside  of  his  desk.  The  sooth¬ 
sayer  extraordinary’  paused  to  relight  his 
pipe  and  throw  the  burnt  match  over  his 
shoulder  at  a  wastebasket  he  couldn’t  see. 
He  hit  it. 

“This  last  spring,”  he  went  on,  “the 
grassman  was  willing,  and  able,  to  outbid 
the  feedlot  operator  for  cattle.  This  means 


Cattle — Beef — People  is  a  graph  of  the  cattle 
cycle  designed  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Stephens.  He  charts 
two  lines — the  number  of  cattle  per  100  people 
in  the  United  States  (black  line)  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cattle  population  at  the  beginning 
of  a  year  slaughtered  in  that  yea^  (white  line). 
His  forecasts  are  in  dotted  lines,  covering  a  pos¬ 
sible  range  of  events  in  the  present  cycle. 

the  number  of  cattle  in  the  feedlot  has  in¬ 
creased  only  slightly,  although  the  total 
number  of  cattle  available  is  rising.  The 
slaughter  of  those  cattle  which  went  onto 
grass  will  be  delayed  perhaps  three,  even 
six  juonths,  since  most  of  them  will  go  to 
feedlots  for  finishing.  That’ll  set  the  cycle 
back  three  to  six  months.  That’s  part  of 
w'hat  I  mean  by  men  making  the  cycle. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  drouth  next  year,  and  forage  prices 
rise,  we  may  get  a  tremendous  slaughter  in 
1961.  The  actual  placement  in  time  of  the 
peak  in  the  cattle  cycle  depends  upon  the 
net  result  of  100,000  cattlemen  looking  out 
for  what  is  individually  best  for  them. 

“The  cattle  cycle  now  runs  about  eight 
years  long,  and  the  last  pit  was  1956;  that 
shoidd  give  us  a  new  low  in  1964.  But  it 
could  come  in  1963,  and  if  cattle  feeders  are 
extremely  wise  or  cautious,  it  could  be  de¬ 
layed  until  1965.” 

“Doc”  Stephens,  as  he  is  best  known,  is 
not  guessing  when  he  speaks  of  the  cattle 


cycle.  Or  at  least  his  guess  is  educated.  The 
education  comes  from  his  own  special  cat¬ 
tle  cycle,  and  he  calls  it  “Cattle-Beef-Peo¬ 
ple,  USA.” 

The  two  separate  lines  are  plotted  on 
the  same  sheet.  One  line  is  the  number  of 
cattle  per  hundred  people  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  is  the  percentage  of 
the  total  cattle  population  slaughtered  each 
year. 

The  resultant  graph  (shown  above)  is 
a  pair  of  lines  with  a  marked  scissoring  ef¬ 
fect.  If  we  are  slaughtering  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cattle  inventory;  then  the 
number  of  cattle  per  ICU  people  falls,  and 
vice  versa.  Each  line  has  a  cycle  of  its  own, 
with  peaks  and  pits.  Each  line  is  dependent 
on  the  other,  for  the  peak  of  slaughter  must 
lead  to  a  fall  in  the  numbers  of  cattle. 

USD  A  Figures 

Stephens  brings  the  graph  up-to-date  every 
February,  when  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  releases  figures  for  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  L’nited  States  for  January  1. 
He  then  figures  the  human  population  for 
the  same  date.  “There  will  bt'  1 81  million 
people  in  the  country  on  January  1,  1961. 
Our  increase  in  population  has  been  quite 
uniform  at  about  three  million  a  year,” 
Stephens  said.  “There  were  180  million 
on  July  first,  so  it  isn’t  much  of  a  fore- 
{Coniinued  on  page  139) 
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By  Charles  F.  Rogers 


Forage  Testing 


a  step  up  in 


Royden  carpenter,  with  about  300  acres 
near  Townville,  Pennsylvania,  was 
p)ersuaded  to  try  forage  testing  in  1 958.  The 
State  University  was  just  beginning  a  forage 
testing  program,  and  Carpenter  joined.  At 
the  time,  he  had  35  milking  Holsteins,  giv¬ 
ing  an  average  of  9,800  pounds  of  milk  and 
358  pounds  of  butterfat. 

One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  analyze  the 
nutrient  content  of  his  forages.  “I  had  been 
feeding  a  16  percent  concentrate  costing  me 
$70  a  ton,”  he  explained.  “On  the  advice  of 
R.  S.  Adams,  the  dairy  specialist  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  I  switched  to  a  homegrown  mix  with 
14  percent  protein,  costing  $54  a  ton. 

“In  1959,  I  changed  my  time  of  hay  cut¬ 
ting,  bringing  it  forward  from  about  June 
21  so  that  I  had  finished  making  hay  by  the 
second  week  in  June.”  (This  is  northwest 
Pennsylvania.)  “In  1959  I  fed  my  cattle  all 


A  silage  may  look  good,  and  smell  better,  but  the 
wise  farmer  will  test  the  forage  he  is  feeding 
to  his  animals.  He  may  find  he  can  save  money 
this  year,  and  make  better  silage  next. 


Forage  Testing 

a  step  up  in  feeding 

A  forage  test  provides  two  main  benefits.  First, 
it  accurately  gauges  the  value  of  a  forage  that  is 
to  be  fed,  and  a  simple  calculation  will  show  what 
supplements  can  be  used  to  give  animals  their 
minimum  daily  requirements.  Second,  the  test  is 
an  assessment  of  the  previous  year’s  forage  prac¬ 
tices,  and  may  show  what  improvements  are 
needed  next  time.  One  of  the  commonest  means 
of  improving  protein  and  total  digestible  nutrient 
content  of  a  forage  is  to  cut  it  earlier.  In  addition 
to  better  nutrition,  early  cut  forage  will  preserve 
better,  and  suffer  less  from  rain  damage.  A  forage 
test  costs  between  $5  and  $10;  an  average  farm 
would  need  between  6  and  10  tests  a  year. 


they  would  eat  of  this  higher  quality  hay — 
and  my  herd  average  went  to  1 2,960  pounds 
of  milk,  and  476  pounds  of  fat.” 

So  Carpenter  increased  milk  production 
more  than  3,000  pounds  in  a  35-cow  herd 
by  feeding  better  quality  hay — of  known 
better  quality — and  reducing  the  amount  of 
silage  fed.  On  top  of  that,  he  cut  the  cost  of 
his  concentrate  supplement  $16  a  ton.  This 
year  he  is  going  to  use  com  silage  with  his 
good  hay,  and  will  feed  45  milking  cows  on 
the  same  acreage. 

Your  forage,  too,  may  be  better  nutrition¬ 
ally  than  it  seems,  or  worse.  Either  way,  you 
can  save  money  if  you  know.  And  the  quick 
way  to  be  sure  is  to  have  an  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  the  forage. 

Why  not  rely  on  the  average  analysis  val¬ 
ues  for  forages,  as  we  do  for  concentrates? 
Because  the  analyses  of  hay  or  silage  vary 
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enormously  with  time  of  cuttins;  and  success 
in  processing- — and  so  do  their  feeding  re¬ 
sults.  The  analyses  of  most  concentrates  are 
so  constant  from  year  to  year  that  rations 
can  be  calculated  from  the  book  value  with 
high  accuracy.  But  with  hay  or  silage  this 
is  not  true.  That  is  why  the  analysis  of  a  for¬ 
age,  as  shown  by  a  forage  test,  should  inter¬ 
est  every  animal  feeder. 

The  differences  revealed  by  a  forage  test 
can  be  surprising.  John  E.  Baylor,  extension 
agronomist  at  Pennsylvania  State,  analyzed 
two  alfalfa  hays  that  were  almost  identical 


in  appearance.  They  tested : 

Percent  Sample  1  Sample  2 

Crude  protein  19  15 

Crude  fiber  28  37 

Total  digestible  nutrients  57  46 


“Although  these  hays  looked  identical,” 
said  Baylor,  “it  would  require  300  pounds 
of  a  34  percent  supplement  to  replace  the 
crude  protein  and  total  digestible  nutrient 
deficiency  of  a  ton  of  the  second  hay,  com¬ 
pared  to  a  ton  of  the  first. 

A  forage  test — a  chemical  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  hay  or  silage — is  available  to  any 
farmer.  It  costs  between  $5  and  $10  per 
sample  at  any  of  a  number  of  private  test¬ 
ing  laboratories.  The  farmer  gets  the  “prox¬ 
imate  analysis”  of  the  sample,  giving  the 
content  of  water,  crude  protein,  crude  fiber, 
sometimes  ash  and  fat,  and  also  a  calculated 
figure  for  nitrogen-free  extract.  This  can  be 
given  as  total  digestible  nutrients — or  TDN. 

^Vhy  “proximate”  analysis?  This  is  a  name 
for  a  standardized  approach  to  feed  analy¬ 
sis.  Nitrogen  is  measured — and  crude  pro¬ 
tein  content  calculated  from  the  nitrogen 
content.  Similarly  the  actual  ash  content 
(after  burning)  is  an  indication  of  the 
minerals  that  are  present.  The  crude  fiber 
test  estimates  the  undigestible  material.  Fat 
is  measured  by  a  solvent  of  all  fats — but  the 
solvent  also  dissolves  some  non-fats. 

These  portions  are  added — and  the  total 
subtracted  from  100.  The  balance  is  an  es¬ 
timate  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract,  which  is 
largely  carbohydrates.  The  TDN  is  calcu¬ 
lated  from  all  of  the  above  figures  except 
ash.  The  proximate  analysis  is  a  quick  test, 
but  it  produces  results  which  closely  fit  the 
feeding  v^aliie  of  a  sample  as  shown  by  bet¬ 
ter,  but  time-consuming  and  expensive  tests, 
such  as  direct  measurement  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction  and  growth  rates. 

When  a  fanner  gets  this  report  from  the 
laboratory,  he  is  on  his  own  in  most  states. 
The  most  widely-publicized  exception  is 
Pennsylvania  State  University  with  a  system 
of  forage  evaluation  which  not  only  encour¬ 
ages  forage  testing,  but  which  helps  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  resident  to  use  the  results.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  System  of  Forage  Evaluation, 
a  fanner  buys  a  carton  for  $5,  the  only 
charge.  He  gets  with  it  instructions  how  to 
take  the  sample  and  where  to  send  it.  Each 
carton  is  for  one  feed.  The  sample  is  sent  to 
a  laboratory  which  makes  the  analysis.  The 
report  returns  to  the  fanner  in  16  to  18  days. 

From  this  analysis  the  fanner  can  decide 
if  his  forage  is  good  or  bad.  He  can  also 
work  out,  with  the  help  of  tables,  how  best 


to  use  that  forage,  how  much  to  feed,  and 
whether  or  not  to  change  supplements. 

This  often  calls  for  modification  of  the 
feeding  practices  on  a  farm.  The  report, 
which  tells  a  farmer  how-  much  useful  pro¬ 
tein  there  is  in  his  silage  or  hay,  might  lead 
to  a  change  in  the  amount  of  high  protein 
supplement  he  needs  to  use.  Just  as  impor¬ 
tant,  the  reports  also  tell  him  if  his  forages 
are  as  good  as  they  should  be,  or  whether  a 
change  in  practice  could  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  his  forage. 

In  1958  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  farm¬ 
ers  cooperated  with  the  State  University  in 
analysis  of  their  forages.  The  results  sug¬ 
gested  many  of  these  farmers  should  cut 
their  crops  for  silage  or  hay  earlier  than  they 
had  been  doing.  Many  of  them  followed 
this  suggestion  in  1959,  and  the  average 
crude  protein  content  of  the  sainjiles  rose 
from  12  percent  (dry  basis)  in  1958  to  17 
percent  in  1959.  As  the  protein  content 
rises,  so  does  the  TDN.  the  only  exception 
being  corn  for  silage. 

What  can  a  farmer  do  if  he  is  not  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  a  state  with  a  forage-evaluation 
service?  All  is  not  lost.  Farmers  without 
university  help  have  been  using  forage  tests 
made  by  private  laboratories  for  almost  a 
decade — and  profiting  by  applying  the  re¬ 
sults  to  their  feeding  program. 

The  two  main  requirements  arc  to  take  a 
sample  of  the  forage  carefully,  and  to  do 
some  figuring  with  the  results  of  the  test, 
using  easily-available  tables. 

Taking  a  Sample 

Good  sampling  is  the  basis  of  a  dependable 
forage  test. 

Silage:  Samples  must  be  taken  at  least  7 
feet  below  where  good  silage  begins. 

In  a  tower  silo,  hand  unloaded,  first 
remove  a  day's  feeding,  or  two  inches, 
whichever  is  larger,  from  the  whole  surface. 
Next  take  a  bucket  or  basket,  and  put  two 
pounds  of  silage  into  it  for  eveiy  10  square 
feet  of  surface.  Thus  from  a  ten-foot  silo, 
you  would  take  8  samples,  of  about  two 
pounds  each;  from  a  twelve-foot  silo  11 
samples;  from  a  14-foot,  15;  16-foot,  20. 
Empty  the  bucket  on  the  silage. 

Then,  using  a  silage  fork,  mix  the  pile 
thoroughly,  and  divide  into  four  quarters. 
Mix  the  two  remaining  quarters.  From  this 
fill  the  sample  carton,  packing  the  carton 
as  full  and  tight  as  possible. 

With  an  unloader,  take  a  handful  from 
the  falling  stream  every  ten  seconds  while 
the  digging  ann  makes  two  complete  passes 
around  the  silo.  Mix  and  sample  these  on 
the  feeding  floor. 

From  the  exposed  vertical  face  of  a  hori¬ 
zontal  .silo,  take  2  pounds  for  each  5  square 
feet.  Include  spoilage  if  you  feed  it.  Mix  all 
the  samples  and  fill  the  carton. 

For  grass  silage  take  three  different  sam¬ 
ples  from  three  different  levels,  none  nearer 
the  top  than  seven  feet.  Corn  silage  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  uniform  from  top  to  bottom  that  one 
sampling,  .seven  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
good  silage,  will  do. 

Take  separate  samples  of  different  cut¬ 
tings  of  both  corn  and  grass  silage. 


Hay:  Select  from  12  or  more  bales  of  the 
batch  to  be  sampled.  This  can  be  done  by 
hand,  selecting  and  mixing  as  with  silage, 
being  extra  careful  to  avoid  leaf  loss.  But 
the  best  method  is  to  use  a  coring  device. 
One,  the  $19.95  Penn  State  Forage  Sam¬ 
pler,  is  listed  in  the  NASCO  Catalog,  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  The  sa^nnler  is  a  cut¬ 
ting  cylinder  with  fine  teeth.  The  core  is 
one  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  moves  inside  a 
tube  slightly  larger  than  the  core.  The  tube 
is  about  two  feet  long.  A  fixture  at  the  end 
of  the  cutting  tube  can  be  fastened  to  a 
power  drill  or  hand  brace.  The  rotating 
tube  cuts  the  core  out  of  the  bale. 

Cut  the  core  from  one  end  of  the  bale  at 
least  halfway  inside.  Put  all  of  the  cores 
from  all  of  the  bales  into  the  sample  carton. 

Use  separate  cartons  for  each  kind  of 
hay,  .such  as  the  first  and  second  cuttings  of 
the  same  crop. 

^Vith  one  sample  per  silo  of  corn  or  sor¬ 
ghum  silage,  three  samples  from  a  grass 
silo,  and  a  sample  from  each  major  type 
and  cutting  of  hav,  an  all-out  program  on 
most  farms  will  take  six  to  ten  samples  a 
year.  Hay  is  sampled  when  it  has  been  in 
the  barn  awhile,  silage  before  feeding. 

Using  the  Results 

How  can  you  use  the  results?  Take  Ralph 
Noonen  —  a  fictional  name.  Noonen  has 
sampled  his  forages; 


Percent 

Silage 

Hay 

Crude  protein 

5.1 

16.0 

Digestible  protein 

3.0 

12.4 

Crude  fiber 

10.9 

22.6 

TDN 

20.6 

52.7 

Moisture 

66.2 

9.5 

Noonen  has  some  1,400-pound  Holsteins 
giving  an  average  80  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
in  midwinter.  He  looks  in  Table  HI  of  Mor¬ 
rison’s  “Feeds  and  Feeding”  and  finds  one 
such  cow  needs  0.87  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  (abbreviated  DP),  and  10.6  pounds 
TDN  a  day  for  maintenance.  For  80  pounds 
of  milk  she  needs  an  additional  3.92  pounds 
(80x0.049)  of  DP,  and  25.6  pounds  (80 
X  0.32)  TDN.  Therefore,  her  total  dailv  re¬ 
quirement  is  4.79  pounds  DP,  and  36.2 
pounds  TDN. 

Ideally  a  cow  should  receive  80  to  85  per¬ 
cent  of  her  TDN  from  preserved  forages, 
and  the  remainder  from  concentrates.  This 
is  possible  with  top  quality  forage.  In  prac¬ 
tice  it  may  be  safer  to  expect  to  get  75  per¬ 
cent  from  forages.  Now,  75  percent  of  one 
cow’s  daily  requirement  is  3.6  pounds  DP, 
27.1  pounds  TDN. 

Noonen  decides  to  feed  60  pounds  of  sil¬ 
age.  This  will  provide  1 .8  pounds  (60  x  3  -J- 
100)  DP.  Thus  the  cow  must  get  another 
1.8  pounds  DP  from  hay  to  make  up  the 
3.6  pounds. 

From  the  hay  analysis  Noonen  fig¬ 
ures  it  will  take  15  pounds  of  hay  to  supply 
the  rest  of  the  protein  wanted  from  forages 
(1.8  -i-  12.4  X  100  =  14.5).  These  figures 
look  O.K.,  as  a  cow  could  be  expected  to 
eat  this  much  hay  and  silage.  If  the  silage 
were  lower  quality,  more  hay  would  be 
needed,  to  keep  the  total  volume  within  the 
cow’s  capacity. 


Now  to  TDN  requirements.  The  cow 
needs  36.2  pounds  a  day.  Noonen  figures: 
from  60  pounds  of  silage,  12.36  pounds 
TDN  (60  X  20.6  100  =  12.36)  and  from 

15  pounds  of  hay,  7.90  pounds  TDN  ( 15  x 
52.7  -f-  100).  The  cow  will  get  a  total  of 
20.3  pounds  I  12.36  plus  7.90)  TDN  from 
forages.  So  she  needs  15.9  pounds  to  make 
up  her  total  requirement  of  36.2  pounds  a 
day.  The  15.9  pounds  must  come  from  the 
concentrate. 

From  Morrison’s  Appendix,  Table  V!I, 
Noonen  sees  most  concentrate  mixtures 
have  about  75  percent  TDN.  So  he  figures 
he  needs  21.2  pounds  (15.9  x  100  75). 

In  this  21.2  pounds  of  concentrate  there 
must  be  1.2  pounds  DP  to  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  protein  provided  by  tbe 
forages  and  one  cow’s  requirements.  There- 
fore,  the  concentrate  must  have  about  6 
percent  DP  (1.2  x  100  -i-  21.2).  Now  tests 
have  shown  1.3  pounds  crude  protein  gives 
approximately  1 .0  pounds  DP,  so  the  ration 
needs  10  percent  crude  protein  (1.3  x  6). 
This  could  be  gotten  from  a  mixture  of  four 
parts  corn  and  one  of  oats,  with  a  little  pro¬ 
tein  to  spare.  Such  a  ration  would  supply  all 
needs  including  minerals,  except  salt. 

Second  Example 

Noonen’s  neighbor  in  fancy  is  Timothy 
Flannigan,  with  a  herd  of  950-pound  Jer¬ 
seys,  averaging  40  pounds  of  5  percent  milk. 
One  cow  needs  0.59  pounds  DP  and  7.5 
pounds  TDN  for  maintenance.  For  milk  she 
needs  2.24  jx)unds  DP,  and  14.8  pounds 
TDN.  Her  total  daily  requirement  is  2.83 
pounds  DP  and  22.3  pounds  TDN. 

This  smaller  animal  will  perhaps  take 
only  65  percent  of  her  nutrients  from  silage 
and  hay.  This  would  be  1.84  pounds  DP, 
and  14.5  pounds  TDN. 

Flannigan  has  lower  quality  forages.  The 
reports  of  his  forage  tests  showed : 


Percent 

Silage 

Hay 

Crude  protein 

3.0 

7.5 

DP 

1.6 

4.1 

Cmde  fiber 

8.9 

30.0 

FDN 

18.0 

50.8 

.Moisture 

71.0 

■  11.0 

Flannigan  believes  one  cow  can  eat  30 
pounds  silage  and  10  pounds  hay.  The  sil¬ 
age  will  provide  0.48  pounds  DP,  and  5.4 
pounds  TDN.  The  hay  will  add  0.41  pounds 
DP,  and  5.08  pounds  TDN.  The  forages  to¬ 
gether  supply  0.89  pounds  DP,  and  10.48 
pounds  TDN. 

The  fii'st  thing  Flannigan  sees  is  that  with 
his  low  quality  hay  and  silage  the  cow  can¬ 
not  -get  65  percent  of  her  daily  requirement 
from  forages. 

His  concentrate  must  add  11.8  pounds 
TDN.  This  will  take  18.2  pounds  of  con¬ 
centrate  (assuming  the  average  figure  of  75 
percent  TDN  for  a  concentrate).  This  18.2 
pounds  must  also  supply  1.94  pounds  DP  or 
10.6  percent  DP.  To  get  the  crude  protein, 
multiply  by  1.3,  and  the  supplement  must 
contain  13.8  percent  crude  protein.  A  con¬ 
centrate  with  13.8  percent  crude  jjrotein 
could  be  a  mixture  of  1055  pounds  com, 


500  pounds  oats,  and  200  pounds  soybean 
oilmeal.  Flannigan’s  low  grade  forages 
mean  he  must  use  nearly  as  much  concen¬ 
trate  for  half  as  much  milk  as  Noonen. 

Feeding  Beef 

When  Flannigan  comes  to  calculations  for  a 
600-])ound  beef  steer,  the  tables  show  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  0.98  pounds  DP,  and  9.3 
pounds  TDN. 

Morrison  shows  a  ration  of  10  pounds  of 
corn  silage,  2  pounds  alfalfa  hay,  10  pounds 
of  corn  or  sorghum,  1  J/a  pounds  cottonseed 
meal,  for  beef  averaging  600  pounds.  Flan¬ 
nigan  has  a  forage  test  on  a  new  batch  of 
hay  and  silage,  which  shows: 

Percent  Hay  Silage 

Moisture  9.5  71.6 

TDN  50.3  20.0 

DP  10.5  1.3 


He  applies  these  new  figures  to  the  sug¬ 
gested  ration,  together  with  Morrison  aver¬ 
age  figures  for  the  concentrates: 


Percent 

TDH 

DP 

10  lbs.  silage 

2.00 

0.13 

2  lbs.  hay 

10  lbs.  mixture  of  corn 

1.06 

0.11 

and  hegari 

8.3 

0.71 

1J4  lbs.  cottonseed  meal 

0.897 

0.41 

12.26 

1.36 

These  totals  are  above  the  steer’s  daily  re¬ 
quirement  because  Flanni^an’s  forages  are 
BEI  TER  than  the  ai'era^es  used  to  fiiiure 
this  standard  ration. 

Flannigan  can  reduce  the  cottonseed 
meal  to  about  1.0  pounds  a  day,  and  his 
corn  and  sorghum  mix  to  about  9.0  pounds 
a  day — a  considerable  saving  for  having 
high  quality  forage  and  knoicinn  it  icas  hi^h 
quality. 

From  Fancy  to  Fact 

Enough  of  arithmetic,  what  have  real  fann¬ 
ers  done?  One  such  is  Harvey  Born,  a  dairv 
farmer  from  .\mherst,  Ohio,  who  has  used 
forage  tests  run  by  Brookside  Laboratories, 
New  Knoxville,  Ohio,  for  three  years.  They 
cost  $7.00  each.  Born  is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  protein  content  of  his  hay. 
“I  cut  my  hay  at  the  right  time  for  the  hay,” 
he  said,  “no  matter  what  the  weather.  I’ve 
cut  it  when  it  has  been  pouring  rain.  Why? 
Because  you’ve  got  to  stop  it  maturing.”  He 
broke  open  a  bale.  “You  see  this?  That’s 
good  hay.  It  tested  at  1 7  percent  crude  pro¬ 
tein.  It  was  cut  and  baled  in  48  hours.”  He 
walked  over  and  broke  another  bale.  “Now 
look  at  that.”  We  looked.  It  was  dark, 
musty,  and  would  have  been  graded  pretty 
low  on  anyone’s  eye  test.  “That’s  the  same 
hay,  from  the  same  cutting,  same  field,” 
said  Bom,  “but  it  got  rained  on,  and  lay 
three  weeks  in  the  swath  and  windrow.  But 
it  still  came  out  16  percent  crude  protein, 
only  a  point  less  than  the  other,”  he  said 
triumphantly.  “I  might  ha\e  thrown  away 
half  the  cutting — it  didn’t  look  good  enough 
to  feed.  You  can’t  do  that  with  old  hay.  This 
was  cut  young.  And,”  he  added,  “the  final 
test  is  the  cow — if  she  will  eat  the  stuff.  This 


rained-on  hay  looks  like  it  wasn’t  worth  the 
cost  of  baling,  but  they  love  it.  They  never 
leave  a  bit.”  He  threw  a  handful  in  the 
empty  manger  to  prove  his  point.  Two  Hol- 
steins  were  waiting;  each  wrapped  a  tongue 
around  the  handful  and  it  broke  in  midair 
and  vanished.  They  watched  him  as  they 
chewed,  hoping  for  more. 

.Another  farmer  who  believes  in  forage 
testing,  and  has  the  figures  to  prove  it,  is 
Ray  Whetstone,  of  Lima,  Ohio.  Whetstone 
sets  $100  aside  each  year  for  tests,  which  he 
has  run  by  Midwest  Laboratories,  Inc., 
1299  Virginia  .\ve.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Whetstone  uses  chopped  hay,  stored  in  a 
pair  of  Martin  Steel  Hamiakers.  He  nor¬ 
mally  tests  each  cutting,  although  he  tests 
separately  any  part  of  a  cutting  that  was 
rained  on.  “3Ve’ll  test  it  just  to  see  what  the 
rain  cost  us,”  he  said. 

“Forage  can  show  violent  variations,”  he 
said.  “Fiber  is  the  thing  you  can  come 
closest  to  controlling.  The  cutting  date  af¬ 
fects  it  most.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  alfalfa 
should  stay  at  about  25  to  27/2  percent  fiber 
or  below.  But  when  the  hay  contains  grass, 
the  fiber  may  go  to  29  and  still  be  quality 
material.” 

Experience  and  Skill 

“There  are  feeders,”  continued  Ray  Whet¬ 
stone,  “who  can  walk  out  into  their  feedlot 
and  know  about  the  feed  by  the  smell;  the 
look  and  the  condition  of  the  droppings; 
and  the  tone  of  the  cattle.  They  can  tell 
whether  they  are  getting  the  right  feed  with 
enough  protein  and  minerals.  But  it  takes 
experience.  The  forage  tests  give  you  a 
feeling  of  confidence.  Even  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  feeder  might  have  difficulty  knowing 
if  he  was  overfeeding  protein.” 

“I  think  we  get  that  $100  back,”  he  said. 
“W'e  even  test  corn.  Our  corn  has  varied 
from  8  to  more  than  11  percent  protein, 
which  is  a  pretty  good  hunk  of  the  total  pro¬ 
tein  requirement.  I  always  figure  what  I 
think  the  forage  test  will  show.  I  sometimes 
miss  it  by  a  country  mile.  I’m  interested  in 
the  carotene  content,  too,  because  vitamin 
A  deficiency  flared  up  pretty  commonly  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois  in  the  winter  of  1959. 

“And  then,”  he  added,  “there  are  fringe 
benefits  of  testing.  You  can  always  check 
other  feedstuffs,  if  you  suspect  they  are  not 
what  the  label  says.  But  a  forage  test  isn’t  a 
substitute  for  good  animal  husbandry.  You 
need  both.  There  still  are  some  things  that 
a  cattleman  can  only  be  told  by  cattle.” 

Other  states  have  forage  programs.  Mar\'- 
land,  Wisconsin,  and  North  Carolina  are 
developing  programs.  But  in  the  meantime, 
there  is  no  reason  to  miss  the  benefits  of  test¬ 
ing  any  forage.  The  address  of  your  nearest 
testing  station  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Directoiy  of  Commercial  and  College  Test¬ 
ing  Laboratories,  obtainable  at  most  librar¬ 
ies.  A  new  edition  of  this  directory  will  ap¬ 
pear,  probably  in  Spring  1961.  Write  to  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
1916  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa.  Ev’ery 
farmer  who  uses  a  forage  test  properly  can 
profit  by  its  use. 

That’s  the  best  recommendation  we  know. 


The  Country  Doctor 

An  excerpt  from  the  new  book.  The  Good  Old  Days,  an  invitation  to  memory. 


A  PRODUCT  of  an  early  Midwest  medical 
school,  he  came  to  our  little  village  in 
the  hills  of  southern  Ohio  and  hung  out  his 
shingle.  His  name  was  Alonzo  Adams,  and 
he  was  in  his  mid-20’s.  He  grew  a  beard, 
and  people  were  soon  calling  him  “Old 
Doc,”  a  name  he  carried  for  60  years. 

He  was  the  first  doctor  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  Before  he  came  we  got  along  with 
a  midwife,  home  remedies  and  prayer.  For 
the  most  part  we  survived. 

Men  were  kicked  by  horses  and  laid  low 
by  falling  trees;  they  cut  their  toes  off  with 
axes,  froze  their  fingers  and  ears,  and  were 
poisoned  by  contaminated  water  and  un¬ 
refrigerated  foods;  they  were  bitten  by 
snakes,  got  rheumatism  from  exposure,  and 
suffered  from  gastric  troubles  brought  on 
by  lack  of  proper  food,  but  somehow  they 
got  w'ell  again. 

The  cure  for  all  ills  was  the  brews  and 
potions  passed  down  from  ancestors,  and 
the  old  reliables — castor  oil,  epsom  salts, 
and  arnica.  They  used  w’hiskey  and  a  wad 
of  tobacco  for  disinfectant.  Sulphur  and 
molasses  followed  by  dandelion  greens  and 
sassafras  tea  were  sovereign  spring  remedies 
for  the  phlegms  accumulated  in  the  body 
during  the  winter.  Most  ailments  were  just 
worn  out,  or  they  wore  out  the  victim. 

^Vhen  a  doctor  came  to  a  community  he 
w’as  promptly  challenged  by  these  home 
remedies,  and  Old  Doc  never  quite  con¬ 
quered  them.  Naturally,  he  was  called  only 
when  old  home  remedies  failed  and,  of 
course,  for  accidents.  He  had  to  be  wise  and 
patient  in  substituting  science  for  the  bark 
of  the  sassafras  root.  He  soon  learned  that 
he  could  not  be  a  person,  for  there  was 
really  no  place  in  the  community  for  a  per¬ 
son  of  his  mythical  and  actual  gifts.  He  was 
both  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  social 
order,  more  important  than  the  banker  in 
time  of  trouble,  less  important  than  a  hired 
hand  when  it  came  time  to  pay  the  bills.  He 
was  more  an  institution  than  a  person,  and 


few  thought  of  him  as  a  man  with  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  an  ordinary  person.  Old  Doc  ob- 
ser\ed  the  vow’s  of  his  calling  faithfully. 
What  he  knew  about  the  private  lives  of  the 
people  in  his  community  would  have  sent 
most  of  them  to  jail.  They  took  their  inter¬ 
twined  spiritual  and  domestic  problems  to 
him  along  with  their  ailments,  and  found  a 
wise  and  impartial  counselor. 

His  fee  for  a  house  call  was  $2  when  he 
came  to  our  community,  and  when  he  died 
60  years  later  his  fee  was  still  $2.  A  house 
call  might  take  him  two  blocks  down  the 
village  street  on  a  pleasant  summer  after¬ 
noon;  it  might  take  him  20  miles  into  the 
country  in  the  worst  blizzard  of  the  winter. 

While  Old  Doc  practiced  his  profession 
without  the  multitude  of  scientific  refine¬ 
ments  we  have  today,  he  did  surprisingly 
well  with  his  simple  drugs  and  tools.  He  was 
a  good  diagnostician  of  the  mind  as  well  as 
the  body,  and  was  not  above  psychological 
tricks  if  he  thought  they  were  needed.  He 
regularly  sold,  for  a  dime  a  bottle,  “the  best 


cure  for  sore  throat  in  the  county.”  It  was  a 
si.x-ounce  bottle  of  common  salt  solution, 
colored  red,  and  was  used  as  a  gargle.  If  _ 
asked  what  it  was.  Old  Doc  lowered  his 
voice  mysteriously  and  said,  “Sodium  chlo¬ 
ride  and  HjO.” 

He  was  versatile,  too.  He  pulled  teeth, 
examined  the  eyes  for  glasses,  and  occasion- 
allv  ministered  to  a  sick  cow-  or  horse.  His 
favorite  remedy  was  a  vile  mixture  of  qui¬ 
nine,  iron  and  strychnine,  which  he  called 
Q.I.S.  Sometimes  calomel  was  substituted 
for  the  strychnine.  It  was  a  sort  of  shotgun 
mixture  good  for  most  anything  that  came 
along,  could  do  no  harm,  and  tasted  vile 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  rabid  hypochon¬ 
driac.  Most  of  his  emergency  surgery  was 
performed  in  the  field  on  a  kitchen  table. 
His  surgical  kit  contained  a  saw,  tw'o  or 
three  scalpels,  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a 
needle  with  a  length  of  catgut. 

He  might  have  laid  by  a  fortune,  for  he 
never  had  time  to  spend  money,  if  he  had 
collected  only  a  modest  percentage  of  what 
was  owed  him.  The  grocer  and  the  hard¬ 
ware  store  were  paid  when  the  hogs  were 
sold  in  the  autumn.  Old  Doc  was  paid  out 
of  conscience  money.  He  rarely  collected  his 
$5  fee  for  the  birth  of  the  first  child ;  it  was 
only  after  the  second  came  along  that  the 
embarrassed  father  paid  his  old  bill.  He  was 
paid  in  odd  w’ays,  too.  The  very  poor  were 
the  best  pay,  for  they  put  a  bag  of  potatoes, 
or  a  couple  of  fat  hens  in  the  boot  of  his 
bugg>'  when  he  left,  and  often  at  Christmas 
time  a  ham  or  a  barrel  of  apples  came  his 
way  on  a  bill  he  long  since  had  written  off. 
He  never  billed  his  creditors.  He  never  mar¬ 
ried  either;  never  had  time  for  courting. 

Joe  Wilson,  some  35  years  old  and  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  went  to  Old  Doc  for  a  birth 
certificate.  He  wanted  to  take  his  family  to 
Europe  and  needed  records  for  his  passport 
Old  Doc  looked  up  his  records,  wrote  out 
the  certificate  and  handed  it  to  Joe.  “How 
{Continued  on  page  138) 
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Manure  lagoons  are  not  new.  They 
have  coped  with  human  wastes  from 
subdivisions,  trailer  parks  and  even  single 
houses  in  rural  areas  for  years.  To  all  ap¬ 
pearances  they  are  innocent  ponds,  odorless 
and  fly-free.  They  should  be  fenced,  and 
if  the  owner  is  squeamish,  on  the  fence  may 
hang  a  sign,  delicately  calling  this  an  “oxi¬ 
dation  lake.” 

There  is  more  than  a  little  doubt  who  was 
the  first  hogman  to  adapt  lagoons  to  hog 
manure  disposal.  But  in  Missouri,  where  the 
idea  caught  on  as  fast  as  in  any  state,  there 
were  more  than  50  hog  lagoons  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1960,  and  there  could  be  three  times 
as  many  by  the  end  of  this  same  year. 

The  lagoon  idea  seemed  “perfectly  ridic¬ 
ulous”  to  Bob  Tackett,  of  W^arrensburg, 
Missouri,  when  he  first  heard  about  it.  “But 
cleaning  the  feed  floor  and  hauling  manure 
to  the  fields  was  by  far  my  biggest  headache. 
If  I  didn’t  solve  this  problem,  I  would  have 
had  to  stop  feeding  hogs  in  confinement.” 

The  upshot  was  that  Tackett  built  his 
first  lagoon  in  1957,  liked  it  fine,  and  when 
a  new  highway  took  his  old  building  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1959,  he  built  another  lagoon  along¬ 
side  the  new  hogyard. 

Although  they  are  called  lagoons,  the  shal¬ 
low  ponds  used  to  break  down  hog  wastes 
are  not  true  manure  lagoons.  The  true  ma¬ 
nure  lagoon  is  a  pond  about  three  feet  deep 
with  dirt  wall,  and  bottom,  in  which  a  special 
type  of  aerobic  bacteria  work.  The  bacteria 
break  down  sewage — mainly  into  gases — 

A  hog  lagoon  is  continually  bubbling,  though  not 
usually  as  fiercely  as  Bob  Tackett’s  (left)  which 
was  stirred  to  release  the  gases  which  made  the 
eruptions  in  the  foreground.  Tackett  hoses  the 
feed  floor  in  summer  (below  ),  but  uses  a  scraper 
to  push  manure  into  the  lagoon  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  He  uses  no  bedding. 


M.ANURE  LAGOON 

A  hog  lagoon  is  a  compromise  between  a  septic 
tank  and  a  true  manure  lagoon,  which  does  not 
smell.  To  make  a  hog  lagoon  to  true  lagoon  re¬ 
quirements  would  take  too  much  space. 

The  hog  lagoons  which  have  worked  best  have 
been  equal  in  size  to  the  feed  floor  they  serve. 
The  depth  should  be  three  to  five  feet  of  liquid, 
and  dirt  sides  and  bottom  are  sufficient  where 
seepage  is  not  a  problem.  The  sides  should  slope 
inward  one  foot  in  three,  and  rise  one  foot  above 
the  liquid.  The  lagoon  may  be  next  to  the  feed 
floor,  or  up  to  500  feet  from  it,  connected  by  a 
covered  tile  drain.  With  an  adjacent  feed  floor 
the  wall  between  the  floor  and  the  lagoon  is 
made  vertical,  of  concrete,  and  manure  is  hosed 
or  scraped  into  the  lagoon.  With  a  distant  lagoon 
the  manure  must  always  be  flushed  down  the  tile. 

A  lagoon  should  not  be  built  within  500  feet 
of  a  house. 


with  little  or  no  odor.  These  bacteria  must 
have  oxygen  to  work.  Water  as  it  is  found  in 
ponds  or  wells  has  some  free  o.xygen,  but  not 
enough.  Winds  across  the  water  provide 
some,  and  more  is  furnished  by  algae — 
minute  water  plants.  Algae  require  sunlight 
to  grow  in  the  water,  hence  lagoons  are  kept 
about  three  feet  deep  so  that  sunlight  can 
penetrate  to  the  bottom. 

Breaking  Down  Waste 
In  the  hog  lagoon,  some  of  this  aerobic 
action  takes  place,  but  there  is  so  much 
manure  it  is  not  practical  to  make  the 
lagoon  large  enough  for  the  oxygen  to  be 
available  for  complete  aerobic  breakdown. 
The  remaining  wastes  are  broken  down  by 
anaerobic  bacteria,  which  work  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  oxygen.  This  type  of  bacteria  work 
in  septic  tanks,  and  are  the  ones  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  smells,  breaking  waste  into  gases 
you  can  smell  instead  of  gases  you  can’t. 

A  hog  lagoon,  then,  usually  has  both  types 
of  bacteria  working.  Therefore,  it  is  partly 
an  open  septic  tank,  and  gives  of!  some 
smells.  “There  are  odors  from  my  lagoon,” 
said  Tackett,  “but  they  are  not  objection¬ 
able  except  on  humid  days.  Anyway,  there 
are  considerable  odors  from  the  feed  floor 
itself,  and  these  additional  ones  from  the 
lagoon  don’t  worry  us.”  The  Tacketts  built 
a  home  within  400  feet  of  the  lagoon,  after 
they  had  been  dumping  manure  long  enough 
to  know  what  the  smell  would  be  like. 

Hog  manure  contains  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  potassium,  as  well  as  minerals 
such  as  calcium.  Some  of  this  fertility  is  lost 
if  the  manure  breaks  down  in  a  lagoon.  But 
John  Falloon,  extension  soil  specialist  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  estimates  the  fertil¬ 
ity  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  100 
hogs  at  about  50  cents  a  day.  Many  farmers 
figure  they  can’t  afford  to  haul  the  manure 


to  the  field  at  this  price,  as  long  as  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  are  available.  .And  there  are 
many  days  when  fields  are  too  muddy  for 
spreading  manure. 

During  the  lagoon  bacterial  breakdown, 
the  nitrogen  escapes.  This  is  about  half  of 
the  total  fertilizer  value.  The  minerals  re¬ 
main,  and  could  be  reclaimed  if  the  lagoon 
were  emptied. 

The  complete  finishing  unit  built  by 
Tackett  began  with  a  remodeled  poultry 
house,  120  feet  long.  The  feed  floor  is  34 
feet  wide:  24  feet  are  under  roof,  and  the 
other  10  feet  are  an  unslreltered  sun  pen. 
The  south  side  of  the  building  is  ojjen,  and 
bedding  is  kept  along  the  north  side.  The 
floor  slopes  /a-inch  per  foot  under  the  roof, 
and  1-inch  per  foot  in  the  sun  pen — all  to 
the  south.  Right  next  to  the  feed  floor  on 
the  south  is  the  lagoon^ — 120  feet  long  and 
about  26  feet  wide  at  the  waterline. 

The  lagoon  is  three  feet  deep  with  earth 
walls — except  for  a  six-inch  concrete  retain¬ 
ing  wall  next  to  the  feeding  floor.  Tackett 
eliminated  fonns  for  this  wall  by  using  a 
mechanical  digger  to  make  a  six-inch 
trench,  five  feet  deep — before  the  lagoon 
was  dug.  Vertical  reinforcing  bars  of  %- 
inch  steel  were  placed  in  this  trench  at  four- 
feet  inteiAals,  and  they  extended  a  few 
inches  above  the  top  of  the  proposed  wall. 
The  trench  was  then  filled  with  concrete. 

The  feed  floor  was  poured  next,  with  the 
outer  edge  overlapping  the  top  of  the  re¬ 
taining  wall,  so  it  anchored  the  top  of  the 
retaining  wall.  The  floor  was  reinforced 
with  similar  steel  bars,  hooked  around  the 
vertical  bars  in  the  wall.  .A  bulldozer  dug 
the  lagoon.  The  five-foot-high  retaining  wall 
allowed  for  one  foot  above  the  liquid  sur¬ 
face,  three  feet  of  lagoon,  and  an  extension 
of  one  foot  below  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon 
for  stability. 


Posts  for  fences  and  partitions  were  set 
before  pouring,  and  so  are  anchored  in  the 
concrete.  The  fence  between  the  yard  and 
the  lagoon  is  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
concrete.  Under  the  bottom  rail  is  a  six-inch 
gap,  through  which  the  manure  is  scraped 
or  washed  into  the  lagoon. 

Bob  Tackett  usually  scrapes  the  floor, 
using  a  lightweight  snow  shovel.  If  the  dirt 
is  packed,  he  wets  the  floor,  then  lets  the 
hogs  root  and  trample.  “They  can  loosen 
more  in  an  hour  than  I  can  in  a  day,”  he 
said.  “Then  all  we  have  to  do  is  hose  or 
scrape  it  off.”  For  hosing  the  floor  Tackett 
uses  a  heavy-duty  hose  with  a  large  nozzle, 
and  a  booster  pump  to  raise  the  water  pres¬ 
sure  to  around  75  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Pipe  Connections 

There  are  two  methods  of  building  hog 
lagoons.  One  is  to  have  the  lagoon  adjacent 
to  the  feed  floor,  like  Bob  Tackett’s.  The 
other  is  to  have  it  some  distance  from  the 
feed  floor  and  carry  the  waste  to  the  lagoon 
in  a  tile  drain.  Louis  Feldman,  Warrens- 
burg,  Missouri,  has  such  a  setup.  Feldman’s 
house  and  floor  is  similar  to  Tackett’s,  al¬ 
though  he  built  a  new  unit  instead  of  re¬ 
modeling.  At  the  south  edge  of  the  feed 
floor  is  a  concrete  trench,  24  inches  wide 
and  from  6  to  24  inches  deep.  The  bottom 
of  this  trench  slopes  from  each  end  to  the 
center,  where  it  drains  into  a  six-inch  tile. 
The  tile  drain  slopes  54 -inch  per  foot  for 
300  feet  to  a  circular  lagoon.  The  drain  runs 
underground,  buried  about  two  feet,  and  is 
carried  by  posts  out  over  the  water  of  the 
lagoon  where  it  outlets  about  18  inches 
above  the  surface. 

Feldman  first  uses  a  scraper  to  push  the 
manure  from  the  feed  floor  into  the  con¬ 
crete  trough.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  to 
move  the  manure  down  the  trench — the 
liquids  tend  to  move  away  and  leave  the 
solids.  Feldman’s  method  is  to  plug  the  tile 
inlet  until  the  trench  is  almost  full  of  liquid 
and  solids.  He  uses  a  perforated  hose  in  the 
trench  to  add  water.  When  the  plug  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  solids  are  carried  out  into  the 
tile  by  the  rush  of  water.  ( Another  scheme 
is  to  lay  a  perforated  plastic  hose  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  trench.  The  small  streams  of 
water  dislodge  manure  and  carry'  solids  to 
the  tile.)  The  sludge  moves  well  in  the  tile 
— it  has  never  blocked. 

Bedding  Problems 

Bedding  must  be  kept  out  of  the  tile  line. 
It  is  a  prime  cause  of  stoppage.  Bedding 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  lagoon,  too,  as  it 
floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  broken  down 
very  slowly  by  bacteria.  It  becomes  a  nui¬ 
sance  in  the  lagoon,  and  must  be  removed. 
Pull  out  all  floating  debris  promptly.  A 
fence  around  tbe  lagoon  is  recommended  to 
keep  stock  and  unwary  humans  aw'ay  from 
the  liquid. 

Normally,  solids  build  up  in  the  lagoon 
in  cold  weather  since  very  little  bacterial 
action  occurs  in  winter.  As  the  solids  build 
up,  the  liquid  is  very  soupy,  even  looks  thick 
enough  to  walk  on.  (Don’t.)  But  warmer 
weather  speeds  the  disintegration  of  the  ma- 


nure,  and  by  fall  it  should  be  “thin”  again. 

The  lagoon  sitting  next  to  the  feed  floor 
is  more  convenient — it  is  easier  to  push  ma¬ 
nure  into  it,  there  is  no  tile  or  trough  to  stop 
up,  and  the  feed  floor  can  be  scraped  instead 
of  hosed  in  the  winter.  If  the  lagoon  freezes 
over,  the  manure  lies  on  the  surface  until 
the  ice  melts.  Frozen  manure  can  block 
the  trough  or  tile  on  the  remote  lagoon — 
one  reason  for  burying  the  tile. 

A  lagoon  on  the  south  side  of  a  building 
will  freeze  less  readily  than  one  exposed  to 
the  wind,  or  where  the  sun  cannot  reach. 

There  are  instances,  however,  where  it  is 
not  practical  to  build  the  lagoon  next  to  the 
feed  floor.  The  slop>e  of  the  ground  might 
be  too  great,  the  lagoon  might  be  too  near  a 
house,  or  you  might  need  access  to  the  south 
side  of  a  feed  floor.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  an  existing  building  to  which  a  lagoon 
is  added. 

Mosquitoes  don’t  seem  to  be  a  problem. 
The  liquid  is  probably  too  concentrated  for 
the  wiggle  tails.  The  only  animal  found  in 
a  hog  lagoon  is  a  frog — and  this  only  sel¬ 
dom.  It  is  much  too  potent  for  fish,  so  if  you 
were  fancying  an  idle  hour  or  so  snaring 
bass,  forget  it. 

A  lagoon  can  cut  down  flies,  if  properly 
used.  The  ease  of  cleaning  the  floor  is  an 
inducement  to  greater  cleanliness  and  sani¬ 
tation,  so  there  are  less  breeding  places 


for  flies.  There  is  no  chance  of  fly  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  lagoon,  because  the  solids  are 
cov'ered  by  water.  If  moss  and  floating 
debris  or  bedding  accumulate  on  the  liquid,  I 

fly  laiA’ae  may  appear. 

Cleaning  out  the  lagoons  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  a  problem,  either.  Bob  Tackett  has 
cleaned  one  out — the  one  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  new  highway — and  he  found 
only  six  or  seven  inches  of  solids,  mostly  , 

near  the  feed  floor,  after  two  years’  use. 

When  cleaning  is  necessary,  the  lagoon 
could  either  be  drained  and  allowed  to  dry, 
so  the  solids  could  be  removed  with  a  ma¬ 
nure  scoop;  or,  probably  a  better  method  is 
to  pump  the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  from  the 
lagoon  into  tank  wagons  for  spreading  on 
the  fields. 

Sealing  the  Lagoon  ^ 

The  wastes  in  the  lagoon  must  be  kept  cov¬ 
ered  with  water.  If  the  lagoon  does  not  leak, 
this  is  not  difficult.  There  is  more  evapora¬ 
tion  and  seepage  than  there  is  rainfall,  but  I  ■ 
the  liquid  from  the  feed  floor,  plus  hosing 
water,  and  rainfall  water  channeled  from  < 

the  roof  and  the  feed  floor  more  than  make 
up  for  the  loss.  This  makes  an  overflow  nec-  i 


This  can  run  to  a  sewer,  or  to  a  natural 
drain.  A  gravel  pit  would  become  water¬ 
logged,  and  if  a  septic  tank  is  used,  the  same 
liquid  would  go  out  that  entered.  If  the 
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trickle  overflow  is  a  nuisance,  a  good  system 
would  be  a  tile  6  inches  under  the  regular 
drain.  This  lower  tile  would  have  a  valve  or 
sealed  cover.  Then  the  liquid  level  can  be 
lowered  6  inches  when  desired.  Another 
way  would  be  to  pump  liquid  out  to  a 
nearby  field,  via  pipe  or  tank  wagon. 

In  a  pervious  soil,  an  18-inch  layer  of  clay 
can  line  the  lagoon  to  give  a  seal.  For  seep¬ 
age  there  are  sealers  such  as  Bentonite — or 
the  old  and  tried  method — turn  the  hogs 
out  into  the  lagoon  bed  for  a  month  or  two. 
If  manure  disposal  is  a  real  problem  it  may 
pay  to  concrete  a  lagoon. 

Wide  Varia'tions 

No  detailed  plans  were  available  to  the 
farmers  who  built  the  first  lagoons,  and  so 
there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  them. 
About  half  are  next  to  the  feeding  floor. 
The  size  varies  from  double  the  size  of  the 
feed  floor  to  less  than  half  its  size,  the  aver¬ 
age  being  slightly  larger  than  the  floor. 
They  are  usually  around  three  feet  deep, 
and  sides  and  bottoms  are  made  of  dirt. 

Only  one  user  said  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  lagoon.  Most  said  there  was  some 
smell.  Seven  farmers  said  the  smell  was 
excessive  during  periods  of  high  relative 
humidity.  As  Bob  Tackett  said,  “We  can 
tell  when  a  thunderstorm’s  coming,  right 
enough.”  Of  the  13  farmers  who  were  “ex¬ 


tremely  well-satisfied”  with  their  lagoon,  all 
had  a  lagoon  area  as  large  or  larger  than  the 
feed  floor. 

Even  though  hog  lagoons  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  tentative  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  construction  arc : 

1.  Depth  of  liquid — three  feet  minimum, 
five  feet  maximum. 

2.  Dirt  sides  and  bottom.  The  sides  should 
slope  inward,  falling  one  foot  in  three. 
Use  a  concrete  wall  between  the  lagoon 
and  feed  floor,  so  the  manure  will  clear 
the  wall  when  pushed  or  hosed  into  the 
lagoon. 

3.  Size — about  the  same  size  as  the  feed 
floor.  This  will  be  about  15  square  feet 
per  hog  for  both  floor  and  lagoon. 

4.  Freeboard — one  foot  all  round,  to  keep 
liquids  in,  and  all  ground  runoff  out. 
Provide  tile  overflow. 

5.  Site — at  least  500  feet  from  a  house, 
preferably  on  the  leeside. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  a  lagoon 
is  the  smell.  The  intensity  varies  with  de¬ 
sign,  but  probably  the  only  way  to  eliminate 
odor  would  be  to  build  a  hog  lagoon  large 
enough  to  act  as  a  true  manure  lagoon,  with 
aerobic  bacteria.  But  we  don’t  know  yet 
what  size  is  necessary’  to  do  this  for  hogs. 
For  human  wastes  an  acre  ser\’es  100  people 
— although  designs  with  one  acre  of  lagoon 
for  as  many  as  400  people  have  been  odor 


The  overall  view  of  this  lagoon  shows  the  size — 
almost  the  same  as  the  feed  floor — and  the  site — 
rig^t  next  to  the  floor.  The  accumulation  of 
scum  in  the  foreground  of  the  lagoon  shows  the 
prevailing  wind,  and  hence  the  smelly  end  of 
the  pool.  When  the  new  highway,  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  forced  Bob  Tackett  to  drain  his  old 
lagoon  he  found  only  about  seven  inches  of  accu¬ 
mulated  solids  from  two  years  use. 


free.  If  we  knew  the  oxygen  recjuired  to 
break  down  the  daily  waste  from  one  cow, 
hog  or  chicken,  a  true  lagoon  could  be  de¬ 
signed  for  any  animal.  Sanitary  engineers 
can  run  tests  to  determine  the  oxygen  re¬ 
quirements  of  different  wastes,  but  as  yet, 
they  haven’t. 

One  hog  manure  sample,  tested  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  showed  hog  manure 
to  be  about  300  times  as  “strong”  as  mod¬ 
erate  domestic  sewage.  One  sample  is  not 
significant  but  this  result  indicates  why  we 
can’t  hope  to  provide  enough  surface  area 
to  get  true  lagoon  action. 

If  we  assume  hog  waste  to  be  the  same 
as  human  waste  in  oxygen  demand,  a  true 
lagoon  would  require  30  times  as  much  area 
as  the  15  square  feet  per  hog  recommended 
above,  and  all  indications  are  that  the  real 
figure  will  be  higher  than  this.  So  until  ex¬ 
perience  proves  otherwise,  farmers  should 
stick  with  the  “Missouri  Compromise”  of 
15  square  feet  per  hog.  It  gives  a  balance 
between  the  expense  of  a  large  lagoon  and 
the  smell  of  a  small  one. 

The  geographic  limits  of  the  hog  lagoon 
are  not  yet  established.  Lagoons  for  human 
wastes  have  worked  in  the  southwest  L^nited 
States,  where  they  are  quite  common. 
Human  lagoons  have  been  used  as  far  north 
as  the  Dakotas,  and  in  Wisconsin.  They  are 
widespread  in  the  Midwest.  They  may  be 
called  stabilization  ponds  or  oxidation  lakes, 
but  fancy  names  notwithstanding,  they  all 
dispose  of  manure. 

Other  Stock 

Probably  a  lagoon  won’t  work  too  well  for 
dairy  cattle — not  if  it  is  to  handle  all  the 
manure ;  and  cattle  manure  is  not  as  objec¬ 
tionable  or  difficult  to  handle  as  hog  ma¬ 
nure.  But  Leroy  Arnsperger,  Salisbury’,  Mis¬ 
souri,  uses  a  lagoon,  a  fifth  of  an  acre  in  size, 
to  dispose  of  all  the  wastes  from  his  milking 
parlor.  He  milks  75  cows.  The  parlor  is 
some  400  feet  from  the  lagoon,  and  a  tile 
from  the  parlor  drains  to  the  lagoon,  placing 
the  wastes  18  inches  under  the  surface  of  the 
lagoon.  This  setup  operates  as  a  true  lagoon, 
with  no  smell.  Arnsperger  is  very  pleased 
with  the  results — it  dried  up  sev’eral  acres  of 
pasture  which  had  been  swamp  when  the 
wastes  used  to  run  from  an  open  drain  onto 
the  field.  There  is  very’  little  overflow;  the 
excess  liquid  evaporates  or  seeps  away. 

Chicken  lagoons  are  as  yet  an  open  book. 
The  high  potency  of  chicken  droppings  may 
take  new  techniques  in  lagoon  design,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  can’t  be 
done.  Who’ll  be  first  to  try? 

THE  AUTHOR:  Ralph  Ricketts  is  an  extension  aftricul- 
tural  enttineer  at  the  University  of  Ntissouri.  He  super¬ 
vised  the  installation  of  many  of  the  Missouri  ho:(  latioons, 
and  presented  a  report  on  his  experiences  to  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Entfineers  last  June. 
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Australian 
Sheep  Invasion 

A  Fiji  passenger  liner,  the  S.  S.  Delfino,  is 
bringing  us  100,000  lambs  a  year. 


ON  J17NE  8,  1960,  the  dock¬ 
ing  area  around  Pier  92 
in  San  Francisco  performed 
the  unaccustomed  chore  of 
unloading  24,320  bleating 
sheep  from  the  S.  S.  Delhno 
out  of  Sydney,  Australia,  reg¬ 
istered  in  Suva,  Fiji  Islands.  It 
was  the  fourth  batch  of  a 
100,000-head  importing  pro¬ 
gram  that  began  in  July  of  1939.  The  profit 
|X)tential  was  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
.American  dollars  annually. 

The  day  was  cool  and  clear  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  a  storm  of  controversy  was  brew¬ 
ing,  and  it  hasn’t  blown  itself  out  yet.  It  was 
a  cold  and  flinty-eyed  dockside  committee 
that  “welcomed”  these  four-legged  tourists. 

Lamb  shipping  started  when  the  Inter¬ 
national  Shipping  and  Export  Agency  of 
Sydney.  Australia,  worked  out  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  James  Delfino,  of  Brawley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  in  whose  honor  the  ship  was  named. 
The  deal  was  that  the  Australian  firm 
would  purchase  and  transport  the  lambs  to 
San  Diego.  There  Delfino  and  associates 
would  take  over,  place  the  lambs  on  feed  in 
the  yards  near  the  docks,  slaughter,  and/or 
find  a  market,  and  split  the  profits. 

The  plan  was  to  bring  to  the  United 
States  around  123,000  lambs  annually. 
Since  July,  19.39,  four  trips  have  been 
made,  one  about  every  12  wveks,  carrying 
around  23,000  lambs  each  time,  unloading 
the  first  three  loads  at  San  Diego  and  the 
fourth  at  San  Francisco.  Each  crossing  took 
about  22  days. 

James  Delfino  is  principal  owner  of  the 
importing  company,  the  Modern  Imjierial 
Cattle  Company  of  Imperial  and  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  Modern 
Meat  Company  of  Norwalk,  California. 

Delfino’s  company  either  owned,  or 
leased  in  part,  the  dockside  feedlot  at  San 
Diego,  at  that  time  the  only  livestock  layout 


in  the  United  States  equipped 
for  holding  livestock  in  cpiar- 
‘  antine  and  feeding  large  num¬ 
bers  of  sheep  or  other  stock. 
The  partnership  cooled  in 
^  the  early  spring  of  1960,  and 
Delfino  refused  to  handle  fur¬ 
ther  shipments.  In  fact,  he 
tore  down  the  lamb  feeding 
pens  at  San  Diego  to  prevent 
their  further  use  by  the  Australian  agency. 
Delfino,  in  August,  1960,  filed  a  $i2,.300 
lien  on  1600  head  of  lambs  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  yards,  allegedly  for  unpaid  debts  owed 
by  International  Shipping  and  Export. 

“This  agency  has  filed  a  countersuit  at 
San  Diego  against  Delfino  claiming  he  mis¬ 
represented  sale  receipts  and  stvking  court 
redress  for  their  proper  share  of  the  prof¬ 
its,”  was  the  remark  of  V\’.  R.  Girdwood, 
manager  of  the  Stock  and  Feed  Corjwra- 
tion  of  24  California  Street,  San  Francisco, 
the  firm  now  representing  the  Australians 
in  the  United  States. 

Girdwood  had  a  new  $33,000  feedlot 
built,  and  arranged  for  unloading  facilities 
in  San  Francisco  near  “old  butcher  town” 
and  not  too  far  from  Candlestick  Park, 
home  of  the  Giants. 

Early  in  1938,  the  Australian  firm  paid 
$400,000  for  Westralia,  a  first-class  passen¬ 
ger  ship  plying  the  South  Pacific,  and  had  it 
converted  at  Sydnev  into  a  lamb  passenger 
freighter  at  a  cost  of  around  $200,000.  The 
ship  was  renanu'd  the  “Delfino”  in  honor 
of  the  firm’s  first  U.  S.  partner.  Girdwood 
hinted  recently  the  name  may  be  changed 
again  in  light  of  the  present  fracas. 

In  each  of  the  5  decks,  rows  of  pens 
{Continued  on  page  123) 

The  fourth  load  of  lanibs,  24,320  of  them,  is  un¬ 
loaded  into  quarantine  at  San  Francisco.  These 
cheap  sheep  are  causing  an  explosion  of  contro¬ 
versy  among  sheepmen  in  the  Western  States. 
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By  Norman  G.  P.  Krausz 


Farm  Transfer 

or 

How  to  Give  While  You  Live 


PETK  H AVALON  is  3  Smart  Indiana  grain 
and  cattle  farmer;  in  fact,  doubly  smart. 
At  58  he  has  accumulated  assets  totaling 
$275,000  and  now  has  just  completed  a  new 
plan  to  keep  most  of  it  for  his  family.  An 
old  will  which  left  every'thing  to  his  w’ife 
outright,  was  discarded  in  favor  of  a  new 
one  which  involves  the  entire  family.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  plan.  Uncle  Sam  and  the  State 
of  Indiana  will  get  about  $68,000  less  in 
inheritance  ta.xes  from  his  and  his  wife’s 
estates,  and  he  is  quite  within  his  rights 
under  both  sets  of  tax  laws. 

Pete’s  attractive  wife,  Helen,  his  two  sons 
in  their  early  30’s,  and  a  daughter,  25,  have 
given  him  much  to  be  grateful  for,  and  Pete 
figured  he  owed  them  more  than  just  mak¬ 
ing  more  money.  He  figured  he  owed  them 
some  thinking  and  planning  on  how'  his 
three  farms,  his  livestock  and  equipment 
and  his  securities  should  be  distributed  in 
the  family. 

Havalon  brought  all  of  his  family  into 
the  planning  discussions.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  avenues  he  could  take  and,  since  the 
w'hole  family  would  be  involved  at  some 
time,  Pete  thought  it  best  the  children  be 
consulted.  He  wasn’t  too  surprised  to  dis¬ 
cover  they  had  some  helpful  suggestions — 
after  all,  they  were  his  kids. 

After  consulting  at  length  with  his  family 
and  with  his  attorney,  he  and  Helen  decided 
on  a  plan  which  had  several  objectives.  One 
was  to  reduce  state  and  federal  death  taxes 
from  $80,000  to  under  $12,000.  Another 
was  to  keep  the  two  boys  interested  in  stay¬ 
ing  home  on  the  farms.  Still  another  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  provide  plenty  of  security  for 
themselves,  but  gradually  to  transfer  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  management  to  the  boys. 

Havalon’s  plan  involved  only  two  parts: 
(1)  making  lifetime  transfers  by  contract, 
partnership  and  gifts  and  (2)  arranging 
titles  in  his  and  Helen’s  wills  to  further  de¬ 
crease  death  taxes.  Pete  Havalon  had  two 
farms  in  his  name,  one  of  180  acres  and  the 
other  220  acres.  The  home  farm  of  160 
acres  was  in  joint  tenancy  with  his  wife. 
Glen,  the  oldest  son  and  married,  lived  on 
the  220-acre  farm.  Bill,  also  married,  lived 
on  the  home  160  in  a  tenant  house.  Bill 


helped  farm  the  other  180  and  take  care  of 
75  head  of  beef  cattle.  Fortunately  for  Pete, 
both  boys  like  farming  and  they  are  intensely 
interested  in  owning  land.  Mary,  the 
daughter,  is  married  to  a  building  con¬ 
tractor  who  has  no  interest  in  farming,  but 
who  has  no  objection  to  owning  a  famri. 

First,  the  180-acre  farm  was  sold  to  Glen 
and  Bill  on  a  20-year  installment  contract, 
no  down  payment,  interest  at  45/2  percent. 
A  conservative  value  of  $300  per  acre  was 
used  rather  than  market  value  of  $350  to 
$375  per  acre.  Recent  rulings  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  indicate  that  such  con¬ 
tracts  will  establish  a  value  for  estate  tax 
purposes  so  it  is  best  to  use  conservative 
values.  The  180-acre  farm  was  sold  because 
Pete  decided  to  sell  only  one  fami  and 
neither  son  was  living  on  the  180.  No  favor¬ 
itism  could  be  charged  to  him  this  way. 

Payments  on  the  contract  will  be  $2,700 
per  year  (plus  interest)  but  only  half  of 
each  payment  is  subject  to  income  tax— be¬ 
cause  only  a  half  is  profit  since  the  farm  was 
originally  purchased  in  1942  at  half  the 
present  sale  price.  This  half,  or  $1,350,  is 
profit  and  treated  as  capital  gain.  There¬ 
fore,  only  $675  (half  of  the  profit)  will  be 
shown  on  Pete’s  Form  1040  and  taxed  at  his 
regular  income  tax  rate.  The  interest,  of 
course,  is  ordinary  gain  and  fully  taxed. 
Even  so,  Pete  figures  his  income  tax  will  be 
less  than  the  tax  he  has  been  paying  on  the 
farm  income  from  the  180. 


Farm  Transfer 

or 

How  to  Give  While  You  Live 

Transferring  a  going  farm  from  one  generation 
to  the  next  is  a  delicate  problem  in  these  days  of 
large  farms,  high  capitalization,  and  the  ever¬ 
present  gift  and  inheritance  taxes.  Transferring 
the  farm  during  the  owner’s  lifetime  is  one  possi¬ 
bility.  Pete  Havalon  accomplished  this  objective 
through  some  outright  gifts,  a  partnership  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  the  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the 
estate  to  his  wife.  John  Delvan  achieved  a  similar 
transfer  through  the  formation  of  a  corporation 
and  the  issuance  of  common  and  preferred  stock. 
He  and  his  wife  retained  control  of  the  operation 
while  transferring  a  large  part  of  it  to  their 
children. 


Since  the  contract  term  is  20  years,  Pete 
and  Helen  are  assured  of  a  fi.xed  annual 
income  from  this  farm  until  he  is  78.  With 
their  other  farm  and  interest  income,  plus 
social  security  starting  at  age  65,  they  say 
they  aren’t  worried  beyond  the  20-year 
period.  They  plan  to  use  up  the  annual  pay¬ 
ments  by  traveling,  or  if  not  spent,  to  make 
gifts  to  the  children.  This  will  gradually  de¬ 
crease  the  value  of  their  estate  and  there¬ 
fore  less  inheritance  tax  will  apply. 

If  either  Pete  or  Helen  should  die  before 
the  end  of  the  contract,  payments  continue 
to  the  survivor.  All  maintenance,  insurance 
and  taxes  are  now’  payable  by  Glen  and  Bill 
on  this  180.  Pete  reserved  the  right  to  ap¬ 
prove  crop  plans  and  improvements  for  five 
years  since  there  was  no  down  pa.yment  on 
the  contract.  Also,  this  is  part  of  Pete’s  plan 
to  turn  over  management  gradually. 

Glen  and  Bill  now  own  a  farm  and  they 
already  are  making  plans  for  improvements 
to  handle  more  cattle.  There  no  longer  is 
any  uncertainty  about  the  title  to  the  180 
and  any  improvements  will  belong  to  them. 
If  either  should  quit  farming  or  should  die, 
the  other  has  a  first  option  to  buy  that  half¬ 
interest.  This  provision  is  in  writing  in  the 
contract  and  binds  the  heirs. 

In  the  past,  each  farm  was  operated  sep¬ 
arately  although  equipment  was  shared. 
Now  a  full  partnership  agreement  has  been 
signed  to  operate  all  units  together.  Pete, 
Glen,  and  Bill  each  has  a  one-third  interest 
with  rental  payments  to  Pete  and  Helen 
for  the  two  farms  they  still  own.  Pete  made 
a  gift  of  50  head  of  cattle  to  Glen  and  Bill 
and  some  equipment  to  Bill  so  all  would 
start  off  even.  A  gift  of  securities  was  made 
to  daughter  Mary  to  equal  the  amount 
given  to  each  son.  As  Pete  bows  out  of  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  future,  the  sons 
will  draw  management  salaries  in  addition 
to  their  share  of  the  profits. 

The  partnership  amounts  to  a  partial 
lifetime  transfer  of  inventory  to  the  sons. 
Also,  Pete’s  interest  will  never  be  more  than 
one-third  in  the  future.  However,  Pete  feels 
his  income  will  not  decline  since  they  expect 
to  increase  the  livestock  enterprise  and  be- 
{Continued  on  page  120) 


IN  THE  WHOLE  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  there  is  only  one 
seller  of  hogs.  Just  one. 

Ontario  is  a  huge  piece  of  real  estate.  Its  boundaries  encompass 
more  than  412,000  square  miles,  an  area  almost  as  large  as  the 
states  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  .\rkansas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
combined.  Some  21/2  million  slaughter  hogs  jx’r  year  are  marketed 
in  this  province,  over  a  third  of  all  the  hogs  processed  in  the  entire 
Dominion.  And  they  are  all  sold  through  one  marketing  agency, 
the  Ontario  Hog  Producers  Co-operative. 

If  you  are  an  Ontario  producer  with  hogs  ready  for  market  you 
ship  them  to  one  of  the  44  OHP  marketing  yards  scattered  around 
the  province.  Either  there,  or  bf4ore  they  leave  the  farm  they  are 
tatooed  so  that  the  carcass  can  be  identified  after  slaughter  (^all 
Canadian  hogs  are  rail  graded  and  sold  on  a  grade  and  yield  basis) . 
Each  of  these  assembly  points  is  in  contact  with  the  central  office 
of  the  OHP  in  West  Toronto  by  teletype  or  telephone.  Word  on 
hog  receipts  goes  to  the  central  office  from  all  these  points  and 
a  staff  of  salesmen  at  the  central  office  then  offers  them  by  tele¬ 
phone  to  packer-buyers.  The  buyers  make  their  bids  and  as  soon 
as  a  sale  is  effected,  the  hogs  are  moved  from  the  marketing  yards 
to  the  plants  which  have  bought  them. 

The  hogs  are  weighed  live  at  the  marketing  yards  as  a  check  on 
their  dressed  yields.  They  are  weighed  again  after  slaughter  by 
a  government-approved  weighmaster.  The  weight  includes  the 
head,  tongue,  leaf  lard  and  kidney.  The  carcasses  are  graded 
according  to  quality  by  an  officer  of  the  Canada  Department  of 
.Agriculture.  The  packing  plant  pays  the  OHPC.  The  OHPC 
deducts  its  marketing  fee  (presently  40  cents  per  head)  and  sends 
the  individual  producer  his  check,  along  with  a  grading  certificate 
showing  how  his  hogs  graded  and  a  statement  of  settlement  which 
itemizes  dressed  weight,  price  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  total 
amount  due  the  producer  less  trucking  and  marketing  charges. 

The  crux  of  the  operation  is  the  selling  method.  The  Co-op 
employs  a  staff  of  thoroughly  experienced  hog  salesmen  headed  by 
Jake  Kohler,  an  alumnus  of  Armour  and  Company.  Every  morn¬ 
ing  before  the  market  opens,  this  staff  meets  around  the  long  table 
in  Kohler’s  office  to  appraise  the  activities  of  the  past  week  and 
set  their  sights  on  anticipated  marketings  and  prices  for  the 
coming  week.  They  have  at  hand  such  facts  and  figures  as  the  size 
of  the  past  week’s  runs,  the  prices  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
in  Canada,  anticipated  runs,  figures  on  pork  supplies  in  cold  stor¬ 
age,  in  packers’  coolers,  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  hands.  With  this 
information  they  arrive  at  the  asking  price  for  the  day’s  offerings. 

Once  an  asking  price  has  been  arrived  at  and  the  hogs  are 
actually  on  hand  at  the  marketing  yards  the  salesmen  call  the 
packers,  make  their  offers  and  sell  hogs.  Minute-by-minute  records 
of  the  transactions  are  chalked  up  on  a  big  blackboard  in  the 
salesroom.  Producers,  processors  and  the  public  in  general  have 


Al]  market  hogs  in  Ontario  are  shipped  to  country  marketing  yards  from 
which  the  receipts  are  teletyped  (top)  to  the  central  sales  offices  in  West 
Toronto.  There,  a  staff  of  salesmen  (center)  offer  the  hogs  by  phone  to 
potential  packer-buyers.  The  transactions  are  recorded  on  a  huge  black¬ 
board  in  the  central  office,  j.  R.  Kohler  (bottom,  left)  is  the  manager  of 
the  Ontario  Hog  Producers  Co-operative,  the  sales  agency. 


Information  and  publicity  are  among  the  activities  of  the  Ontario  Hog  Pro* 
ducers’  Association.  The  shot  of  government  graders  in  action  (top)  was 
taken  during  the  making  of  a  motion  picture  detailing  the  services  of  the 
organization.  Canadian  hogs  are  sold  on  a  grade  and  yield  basis.  A  govern* 
nient  grader  (center)  marks  the  grade  on  the  ticket  which  is  attached  to 
each  carcass.  All  hogs  are  tatooed  for  identification  (bottom). 


the  privilege  of  watching  the  board  at  any  time. 

Every  Ontario  farmer  selling  hogs  to  an  Ontario  packer  must 
sell  through  the  Hog  Producers.  Every  Ontario  packer  in  the 
market  for  Ontario-raised  hogs  must  buy  through  the  Hog  Pro¬ 
ducers.  It’s  as  simple  as  that.  Still,  it  has  its  complications. 

The  outside  observer  immediately  asks,  how  did  this  organiza¬ 
tion  get  such  power?  What  are  the  mechanics  of  selling  these  hogs? 
Is  everybody  satisfied?  Could  this  happen  in  the  United  States? 

To  answer  the  last  question  first,  if  the  trend  to  direct  marketing 
of  hogs  continues  in  the  states,  the  situation  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Ontario  system  will  be  inevitable;  namely,  a 
condition  in  which  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  market  hogs 
move  through  a  public  market,  the  balance  going  direct.  What 
American  producers  would  do  in  such  a  situation  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

Actually,  what  has  happened  in  Ontario,  and  this  gets  us  back 
to  that  first  question  of  how  the  organization  got  such  power,  is 
that  the  pendulum  has  swung  from  a  condition  where  the  proc¬ 
essors  were  in  control  of  the  market  to  the  present  situation  in 
which  the  producers  call  the  tune.  Historically,  the  Ontario  Public 
Stock  Yards,  at  Toronto,  was  the  only  public  market  in  the  entire 
province.  In  earlier  days,  hogs  were  assembled  at  loading  points 
and  railed  to  the  yards.  With  the  advent  of  tnick  transportation 
this  led  to  more  and  more  direct  shipments  to  processors  until 
finally  only  about  10  percent  of  the  offerings  were  going  through 
the  yards  and  the  balance  went  direct  to  the  packers.  A  similar 
condition  still  prevails  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

The  packers  claimed  they  bought  hogs  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
set  on  the  open  market  at  the  stockyards.  But  with  less  and  less 
competition  for  the  offerings  at  the  yards,  the  producers  felt  the 
tail  had  become  entirely  too  short  to  wag  the  dog  and  that  prices 
were  actually  being  set  by  the  larger  packers. 

Added  to  this  was  a  practice  the  packers  had  drifted  into  of 
making  “transportation  adjustments”  or,  as  many  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  termed  them,  “under-the-table”  payments  to  the  truckers, 
to  be  sure  they  got  the  number  of  hogs  they  wanted.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  alleged  to  have  ranged  from  $1  to  $3  per  head  and, 
in  effect,  made  the  tnicker  the  agent  of  the  packer  when,  in  most 
cases,  he  was  also  receiving  a  fee  for  his  services  from  the  producer. 
Under  this  setup  there  was  great  temptation,  to  put  it  mildly,  for 
the  trucker  to  head  for  the  plant  which  promised  him  the  best 
deal  regardless  of  the  price  offered  for  the  hogs. 

To  top  it  all,  a  very  high  percentage  of  hogs  left  the  farm  with 
the  producer  at  a  loss  for  knowledge  of  market  conditions  and 
prices,  and  they  were  hauled  to  a  buyer  who  frequently  set  no  price 
until  after  receiving  them.  There  was  little  or  no  bargaining. 

There  were  some  producers,  of  course,  who  because  of  their  loca- 

{Continued  on  page  152) 


Collective  Marketing  of  Hogs  in  Ontario 

Nine  out  of  10  Canadian  slaughter  hogs  are  sold  direct  to  the  packer.  But 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  is  only  one  seller,  the  Ontario  Hog  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co-operative.  All  Ontario  hog  producers  must  sell  through  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  all  packers  in  the  market  for  Ontario-produced  hogs  must  buy 
from  it,  although  they  may  still  buy  from  other  provinces  or  from  the  States. 

The  hogs  are  shipped  to  marketing  yards  scattered  around  the  province. 
Reports  on  receipts  are  teletyped  or  telephoned  from  these  points  to  the 
central  office  in  West  Toronto  where  a  staff  of  salesmen,  fully  informed  on 
all  price-influencing  factors,  offer  them  by  telephone  to  potential  packer- 
buyers.  When  a  sale  is  made,  the  hogs  are  shipped  to  the  packer.  Final  price 
and  settlement  is  made  on  the  grade  and  yield  of  the  carcass. 

Currently,  this  system  of  marketing  hogs  is  one  of  the  most  controversial 
subjects  in  Ontario. 
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one  of  the  great  men  of  agriculture 

Louis  Pasteur,  1822'1895 

By  Grant  Cannon 


The  night  of  July  16,  1885  was  one  of 
torment  for  Louis  Pasteur.  That  day, 
he  had  injected  a  nine-year-ol(f  Alsatian 
boy,  Joseph  Meister,  with  the  hnal  shot  of 
his  rabies  prophylaxis — a  shot  powerful 
enough  to  kill  the  boy  if  he  had  not  gained 
immunity  to  the  disease.  All  night  long,  Pas¬ 
teur  walked  the  floor  with  hjs  dragging  limp, 
and  worried  and  sufifered  and  prayed. 

Joseph  Meister  was  the  first  human  to 
receive  the  new'  rabies  treatment  and  Pas¬ 
teur  was  fully  aw'are  of  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved.  He  had  reluctantly  agreed  to  give 
Joseph  the  shots  after  being  assured  by  two 
doctors  who  had  examined  the  badly  bitten 
boy  that  he  would  almost  certainly  die  of 
rabies.  Pasteur  had  planned  to  test  the 
treatment  on  himself  first — by  inoculating 
himself  with  rabies  and  then  attempting  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  terrible  dis¬ 
ease  w'ith  his  immunizing  method. 

The  treatment  had  been  successful  with 
dogs  and  monkeys  which  had  been  injected 
with  live  rabies  virus.  It  consisted  of  a  series 
of  shots  of  material  produced  from  the 
nerve  tissue  of  the  spiral  cord  of  a  rabid 
animal.  The  first  shot  was  made  from  spinal 
cord  carefully  dried  for  14  days — ^in  order 
to  weaken  the  virus.  On  the  second  day  the 
inoculant  was  made  from  tissue  which  had 
been  dried  13  days;  on  the  third  day  with 
12-day-old  tissue;  and  so  on  until  day-old 
tissue  w’as  used — material  which  would 
certainly  cause  rabies  in  normal  animals. 
It  had  worked  with  animals — would  it 
work  with  a  human  being? 

The  haunted  look  gradually  left  Pasteur’s 
thoughtful,  blue  eyes  as  the  days  passed  and 
little  Joseph  continued  to  recover  from  the 
mauling  he  had  been  given  by  the  rabid  dog. 
He  began  to  play  with  the  rabbits  and 
guinea  pigs  the  great  scientist  had  given 
him.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  Joseph  was 
taken  home  to  Alsace  and  a  few  weeks  later, 
Pasteur  was  able  to  announce  the  cure  had 
worked.  An  immunity  to  rabies,  or  hydro¬ 
phobia,  could  be  built  irt  the  human  body 
between  the  time  a  person  was  attacked  by 
a  rabid  animal  and  the  time  the  disease  nor¬ 
mally  appeared. 

In  October  the  same  year,  Pasteur  suc¬ 
cessfully  treated  Jean  Jupille,  a  shepherd 
boy  who  had  been  savagely  bitten  on  the 
arms  and  face  w  hile  saving  a  group  of  chil- 


The  swan-nerk  flask  (above)  was  designed  for 
one  of  Pasteur’s  experiments  which  helped  de¬ 
molish  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generaticMi  of 
germs.  Louis  Pasteur  (right)  is  shown  studying 
a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  from  a  rabid  dog  in 
tbe  portrait  by  tbe  Finnish  artist  Albert  Edelfeldt. 

dren  from  a  mad  dog.  As  the  news  of  these 
two  cases  spread,  victims  of  attacks  frop) 
rabid  animals  came  to  Pasteur  from  all 
over  Eurojse,  from  Russia,  and  even  from 
America. 

Because  of  the  terror  inspired  by  rabies 
and  the  drama  of  the  cure,  Pasteur’s  vac¬ 
cination  against  hydrophobia  has  remained 
the  best  known  of  his  great  achievements. 
It  has  almost  been  forgotten  that  most  of 
his  life  was  spent  fighting  the  diseases  of 
agricultural  animals  and  perfect:. .g  the 
processing  of  farm  products.  His  rabies  vac¬ 
cine,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  made  possible 
by  his  findings  in  developing  inoculations 
against  anthrax,  chicken  cholera,  and  swine 
erv’sipelas. 

Louis  Pasteur  was  born  on  December  27, 
1822  at  Dole,  France  and  raised  in  the 
nearby  village  of  Arbois.  His  father,  Joseph 
Pasteur,  had  been  a  Sergeant-major  in 
Napoleon’s  army  before  he  took  up  the 
family  trade  of  tanning.  Louis  was  raised  in 
a  small  cottage  and  played  in  the  yard 
pocked  with  the  pits  in  which  his  father 
worked  the  hides.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  a  truck  gardener. 

In  his  early  life,  Louis  Pasteur  showed  a 
real  talent  for  observing,  drawing  and 
painting  the  things  he  saw.  His  pastel  draw¬ 
ings  of  his  father  and  mother  and  of  the 
villagers  show  a  remarkable  ability  for  a 
young  lad,  and  competent  art  critics  have 
said  that  France  lost  a  fine  painter  when 
Pasteur  turned  to  science.  He  was  not  a 
brilliant  student,  but  he  was  notable  for  the 


effort  he  was  willing  to  expend  on  his  stud¬ 
ies.  He  refused  to  answer  questions  unless 
he  was  absolutely  sure  of  the  correctness  of 
his  information. 

A  friend  of  the  Pasteur  family  recog¬ 
nized  in  this  hard-working,  truth-seeking 
boy  the  potentialities  of  greatness  and 
urged  the  family  to  send  him  on  to  ad¬ 
vanced  school  and  to  college.  The  friend 
fiointed  out  that  at  the  Ecnle  Normale  in 
Paris,  Louis  could  get  a  college  education 
in  exchange  for  his  agreement  to  teach  for 
ten  years  after  getting  his  degree.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  Louis  be  sent  to  the  Barbet 
school  in  Paris  to  prepare  for  the  entrance 
examinations.  To  the  Pasteur  family  this 
was  a  great  venture — Louis  would  be  the 
first  member  of  the  family  ever  to  go  be¬ 
yond  a  few  years  of  elementary  education. 

Louis  set  out  for  Paris  in  October,  1838. 
He  felt  lost  and  alone  in  the  city  and  in 
the  school.  He  was  miserably  homesick  and 
was  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  school  life. 
Finally  in  November,  his  father  came  to 
Paris  and  took  him  back  home.  For  a  time, 
Louis  went  back  to  his  colored  chalks  and 
his  drawing,  but  he  had  not  given  up  the 
idea  of  entering  the  Ecole  Normale. 

The  following  year,  he  entered  the  Col¬ 
lege  Royal  de  Besancon,  a  secondary  school 
some  twenty  miles  from  his  home.  Here,  he 
studied  philosophy,  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric, 
and  mathematics.  During  his  final  year, 
1841-1842,  he  was  given  a  job  at  the  College 
teaching  the  younger  students.  On  August 
13,  1842,  Louis  took  his  examinations  for 
the  Ecole  Normale.  He  passed,  but  very 
poorly — fifteenth  out  of  22  students.  In 
chemistry,  the  science  he  was  to  choose  as 
his  lifework,  he  was  graded  “mediocre.”  It 
was  typical  of  Pasteur  that  he  decided  not 
to  enter  the  Ecole  Normale  until  he  was  bet¬ 
ter  prepared.  He  resigned  the  appointment 
and  arranged  to  go  back  to  Paris  for  an¬ 
other  year’s  study  before  trying  again. 

For  another  year  he  prepared  himself  at 
the  Barbet  school  and  attended  classes  at 
the  Lycee  Saint-Louis.  He  also  went  to  the 
Sorbonne  and  listened  to  the  exciting  lec¬ 
tures  of  J.  B.  Dumas,  the  great  chemist.  He 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  chemist.  For 
the  rest  of  his  life,  even  after  gaining  inter¬ 
national  recognition,  Pasteur  always  ad- 
{Continued  on  page  112) 
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Chopped  Hay 
Distributor 

An  experimental  machine,  not  yet  commercially  available, 
which  solves  many  of  the  problems  of  storing  chopped  hay. 


The  whole  distrihutor  fits  under  the  roof  of  a  of  the  harn,  then  the  other.  The  whole  shuttle 

harn  (left),  running  on  rails  fastened  to  the  raft-  frame  moves  lengthwise  in  the  harn,  winding 

ers.  The  motor  whieh  drives  the  unit  is  just  vis-  itself  up  the  cable  that  stretches  above  the  long 

ible  at  the  end  of  the  long  belt.  Hay  is  carried  by  belt  in  the  foreground.  As  it  reaches  one  end,  it 

the  long  belt  to  the  shuttle  frame,  where  it  drops  reverses  and  heads  for  the  other  end  of  the  barn, 

onto  a  cross  belt.  This  cross  belt  shuttles  from  side  The  actual  movement  is  illustrated  in  three  dia- 

to  side,  dropping  the  hay  evenly  across  one  side  grams  (above,  left).  Sam  McKibben,  the  de- 

WHEN  YOl'  STAND  iindcr  thc  rafters  almost  no  hand  labor.  In  1 95)6  vve  tried  our  said  McKibben.  “.And  we  wanted  one  that 

and  watch  Sam  McKibben’s  inven-  first  distributor,  but  it  was  a  far  cry  from  the  would  not  throw  the  hay  around.  We  tried 

tion  rattle  towards  you,  you  feel  a  mi.xture  one  we  are  usings  today.”  several  types  of  distributor  in  the  experi- 

of  ff  ’ar  and  skepticism.  It  looks  like  a  me-  McKibben  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  mental  barn  at  Midway,  Missouri,  but  the 

chanical  crab  eating  its  way  up  a  belt  Department  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  best  was  a  single  shuttle  unit  running  the 

loaded  with  chopped  hay.  the  University  of  Missouri.  He  is  a  quiet,  full  length  of  the  bam.”  In  this  machine, 

\'et  no  other  device  will  spread  hay  so  sturdy  man  with  a  smooth,  pleasant  face,  McKibben  used  the  “wave”  principle  for 

evenly  into  a  square  building.  “Hay  in  a  who  talks,  thinks  and  acts  like  an  engineer.  the  fii-st  time.  This  was  a  device  to  transfer 

day,”  has  become  a  byword.  McKibben  “We  wanted  to  be  able  to  use  the  advan-  hay  from  one  belt  to  another  anywhere 

has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  make  chop-  tages  of  chopped  hay  and  minimize  the  dis-  along  the  length  of  the  first  belt.  One  belt 

ped  hay  in  a  day  and  to  reduce  labor  to  two  advantages,”  continued  McKibben.  “Chop-  which  runs  the  length  of  the  bam,  which 

men — one  chopping,  the  other  carrying.  ped  hay  has  had  limited  adoption — so  has  we  can  call  the  longitudinal  belt,  has  a  crest 

Onf‘  man  could  manage  in  a  pinch.  .And  it  barn  drying — no  doubt  due  to  some  of  the  in  it  like  a  wave.  The  hay  rides  to  this  crest 

will  help  to  make  the  highest  quality  hay  real  and  serious  objections  farmers  have  and  the  belt  doubles  back  under  a  roller, 

reliably,  saving  a  considerable  percentage  of  had  to  these  two  practices.  Chopping  dropping  the  hay  onto  a  second  belt.  This 

the  carotene,  and  providing  cheap  protein.  dry’  hay  cause's  a  lot  of  leaf  shatter;  and  second  bc'lt  is  the  shuttle  stroke  belt  which 

Late  in  June  1959  the  hay  distributor  legume  hay  suffers  leaf  loss  e'ven  at  high  lies  across  thc  longitudinal  belt.  (See  dia- 

hung.  crowded  under  the  roof  of  Ed  Lier-  moisture  U'vels  if  it  has  not  been  crimpt'd  gram  above.)  The  wave  in  the  longitudinal 

heimer’s  bam  on  Route  4,  Mexico,  Mis-  or  crushed  after  cutting.  belt  is  made  from  rollers  fastened  to  a 

souri.  The  1959  season  was  to  be  the  first  “.Another  objection  was  that  a  blower  frame,  the  same  frame  which  supports  the 

field  test  of  this  new  hay  distributor,  still  shattered  and  pulverized  leaves  and  sepa-  latitudinal  belt.  The  whole  frame  moves 

in  the  experimental  stage.  The  hay  was  cut,  rated  leaves  from  the  stalks  as  dry’  chopped  along  the  longitudinal  belt, 

crimped,  brought  to  the  barn  and  distrib-  hay  was  blown  into  storage.  Leaves  shatter 

uted  evenly  by  the  new  device.  That  fall  to  dust,  and  the  main  stack  is  very’  stemmy.  The  Final  Unit 

Lierheimer  self-fed  the  hay’  to  feeder  calves.  Furthennore,  a  blower  tied  up  a  tractor.  Experience  produced  some  minor  changes. 

They  began  to  scour.  A  veterinarian,  from  Another  objection  was  that  hay  blown  into  but  it  was  this  type  of  machine  which  finally 

the  University  of  Missouri,  was  called.  Find-  a  bam  was  hard  to  dry’  effectively.  Thc  emerged  from  experimental  seclusion  and 

ing  no  disease,  he  suggested  analysis  of  the  separation  of  leaf  and  stem  caused  poor  air-  went  to  a  farmer’s  barn  in  1959. 

feed.  A  forage  test  showed  the  hay  to  be  flow  and  uneven  drying.”  The  whole  unit  is  driven  by  a  1  hp.  motor 

high  in  protein,  and  the  veterinarian  sug-  Much  depended,  then,  on  even  distribu-  mounted  at  one  end  of  the  longitudinal 

gested  removing  the  protein  from  the  tion  of  chopped  hay  in  a  barn,  preferably  belt.  The  motor  drives  this  belt  which  is 

supplementary  ration.  The  hay  was  so  high  with  low  power  and  labor  requirements.  made  of  twin  chains  with  wooden  cross  slats 

in  protein  content  (around  19^ )  that  Lier-  The  hay  had  to  be  dried  in  the  barn  so  that  and  canvas  backing.  The  belt  nms  over  the 

heimer  was  able  to  feed  the  rest  of  the  h  was  handled  at  a  relatively  high  moisture  cross-ties  of  the  barn  in  one  direction  and 

winter  without  buying  any  protein.  content  w’hen  shattering  was  less  of  a  prob-  under  them  coming  back. 

lem.  “If  we  could  do  this,”  said  McKibben,  The  second  part  of  the  unit  is  the  shuttle 

The  Beginning  “w'e  could  produce  high  quality  hay  with  a  mechanism.  This  is  mounted  on  a  metal 

“It  was  in  1955  that  we  started  trying  to  minimum  risk  of  weather  damage.  Some  frame  running  on  two  rails  the  length  of  the 

self-feed  chopped  hay,”  said  Sam  McKib-  fonn  of  distributor  would  get  the  hay  in  bam.  The  rails  are  fastened  to  the  rafters, 

ben,  “but  thc  trouble  was  getting  it  to  feed  and  the  steers  would  get  it  out  of  the  bam  In  the  frame  are  rollers  which  form  the 

out  without  bridging.  VVe  wanted  to  design  by  the  mouthful.  wave  of  the  longitudinal  belt.  These  rollers 

the  equipment  to  fill  and  empty  a  barn  with  “We  wanted  a  distributor,  not  a  blower,”  (Continued  on  page  141 ) 


signer,  fastens  the  supporting  rails  for  another 
distributor  (above,  right).  Fencing  wire  is  hung 
from  the  cross-ties  to  make  a  cleavage  plane  for 
the  hay  to  drop  easily  to  self-feeders.  (The  wire 
hangs  from  the  two  by  twos  on  the  extreme  left 
and  right  foreground  in  the  photograph  on  the 
opposite  page.) 
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ONEY  WHEN 
IMPORTANT 

Expensive 

Machinery 


GET  THE  MOST 
YOU  BUY, 
ANii' 
FARM 


get  A  D  VA  NCE  IN  FORM  A  TION  ft  new  equipment  develJpments,  auction  prices  on  used  equipment  and  other  valuable  data 

FROmCONFIDENTI^,  AUTHENTIC,  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  FACTS  IN 


ACHINERY  REPORTS 


FARM  &  R 


•  Farm  and  Ranch  Machinery  Reports  pull  no 
punches  in  bringing  you  the  plain  unvarnished  truth — 
because  it  is  completely  independent,  without  affilia¬ 
tion  or  subsidy  from  any  manufacturer. 

All  equipment  tested  is  purchased  from  dealers  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  factory — just  as  you  would  buy 
it  from  your  dealer. 

Unbiased  tests  designed  to  get  the  facts  are  run  in 
the  field  by  our  own  experienced  staff. 


PLUS — a  4-page  monthly  farm  market  news  letter — 
at  no  additional  cost!  With  your  subscription  to  Farm 
&  Ranch  Machinery  Reports  you  receive  every  month 
The  Agricultural  Situation  containing: 

^  Quarterly  and  annual  price  trends  on  all  commodities. 
5k  Special  charts  showing  important  monthly  farm  de¬ 
velopments. 

5k  Summaries  of  the  month’s  developments  in  major 


Here  is  an  example  of  the  information  covered  in 
the  REPORTS: 

Two  makes  of  3-plow  tractors  sold  within  $100  of 
each  other.  Tests  published  in  the  REPORTS 
showed  that  one  tractor  delivered  33}i%  more 
horsepower  at  the  same  price. 

Information  like  this  can  help  you  save  big  money 
in  making  decisions  on  the  purchase  of  important  and 
expensive  farm  machinery.  Your  savings  on  a  single 
decision  can  repay  you  the  cost  of  the  REPORTS 
many  times  over. 

8  Pages  of  Valuable  Information  Like  This 
—Every  Month. 

^  Auction  Prices  of  used  equipment. 

5k  Comparative  tractor  reports. 

5k  Horsepower  Ratings  of  all  tractors  annually. 

5k  Comparative  Field  Tests  of  combines,  balers,  mowers, 
corn  picker  and  driers. 

5k  Specifications  and  prices  of  new  farm  equipment. 

5k  Experimental  farm  machine  reports. 

5k  Planting  Equipment  and  fertilizer  replacement  test. 

5k  '.Vhere  to  Buy  unusual  types  of  farm  equipment. 


commodities. 


GUARANTEE 

1S1 

If  after  receiving  Farm  &  Ranch 
Machinery  Reports  and  Free  1961 

Tractor  Guide,  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied,  your  money  will  be  re- 

funded  and  you  may  keep  the  free  Tractor  Guide 
for  your  trouble. 


Order  Now — 1  year  $6.00 — 2  years  $11.00 
Farm  &  Ranch  Machinery  Reports 
106  E.  Market  St.,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
Yes,  send  me  Farm  &  Ranch  Machin’-  tY  Re¬ 
ports.  I  enclose 

$  6.00  for  1  year  (12  issues) 

$11.00  for  2  years  (24  issues) 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . . . . . 

CITY . STATE . . 

Also  send  me  FREE  Tractor  Guide  to  1961  Tractors. 


/ 


BROWER  MFC.  .CO. 

DX  5176  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


CROWING  CONTEST 

{Continued  from  page  61) 

calling  and  threats  from  pen  to  pen.  This 
takes  the  edge  off  many  of  the  birds,  who 
come  up  to  the  starting  gun  hoarse  and 
somewhat  crowed  out. 

In  the  nine  years  of  the  contest  there  has 
been  no  breath  of  scandal  or  fraud  among 
the  judges  or  contestants.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  no  drug  or  potion  which  will  stimu¬ 
late  a  rooster  to  crow  more  than  he  wants 
to  crow.  There  are  rumors  that  some  have 
been  tried.  In  the  hrst  contest  a  rooster  was 
entered  who  had  a  suspicious  odor  of  the 
barroom  about  him.  His  owner  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  bird’s  breakfast  had  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  com  soaked  in  gin.  As  a 
crower  the  inebriated  rooster  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  He  spent  his  time  strutting 
and  uttering  threats  and  finally  went  to 
sleep  without  uttering  a  single  sound  that 
could  be  legally  interpreted  £is  a  crow. 

Of  all  breeds  of  fowl,  the  bantams  and 
gamecocks  arc  the  best  crowers.  The  only 
non-bantam,  non-game  cock  to  win  was 
Hollerin’  Harry,  a  Cornish.  There  have 
been  no  repeats,  although  Ouiji  from  Fiji 
was  in  the  money  for  four  successive  years. 
Ouiji  w'as  entered  this  year,  but  is  semi- 
retired,  and  nothing  much  was  expected 
from  him.  Twinkle  Twerp,  who  placed 
third  this  year,  was  the  nearest  to  a  re¬ 
peater  for  first  place.  Last  year  he  tied  with 
Sandy  for  first,  but  lost  in  the  crow-off. 


BROVl 

Ketm-fitd  CATTU  ftl 


•  Feed  in  Trough  Always  Fresh 

•  Improved  Palatability  Increases 
Intake  for  Faster  Gains 


Contest  a  Rogue  River  Speciality 
The  Rogue  Riv'er  Cock  Crow  is  unique 
in  the  Northwest  and  has  achieved  wide¬ 
spread  popularity  among  the  sporting 
element  of  that  area.  It  was  conceived  nine 
years  ago  by  Shade  Combs,  a  native  of 
Rogue  Riv’cr.  Mr.  Combs,  a  widely  trav¬ 
eled  and  widely  read  man,  brought  the  idea 
from  Wales,  where  the  coal  miners  gather 
on  Sunday  afternoons  to  crow  their  cocks, 
drink  stout,  and  wager  on  their  birds. 

In  the  Rouge  River  event  roosters  have 
been  entered  from  the  entire  Northwest; 
the  contest  achieved  an  international  flavor 
last  year  when  the  Scandinav’ian  Airlines 
flew  Polar  Router  across  the  Pole.  Polar 
Router,  born  and  reared  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  was  a  flat  flop.  He  uttered  not  a 
single  crow  during  the  entire  thirty  min¬ 
utes,  equalling  the  low  record. 

The  cock  crow  is  the  biggest  event  of  the 
year  in  Rogue  River,  a  quiet  little  town  and 
former  gold-mining  center,  of  600-odd 
souls.  Both  young  and  old  look  forward  to 
it,  and  planning  goes  on  all  year. 

The  fly  in  the  ointment  this  year  was  that 
a  California  bird  won  the  contest.  In  the 
gathering  dusk,  Jerome  was  loaded  into  his 
station  wagon  and  departed  for  the  border. 
With  the  runty  bantam  went  250  Oregon 
dollars  and  a  gold  plated  trophy.  There 
was  .scarcely  a  dry'  eye  in  the  Old  Home¬ 
stead.  But  in  the  hearts  of  the  loyal 
Oregonians  was  the  proud  knowledge  that 
their  contest  wasn’t  fixed  and  “no  out- 
lander  will  beat  us  next  year!” 


Now  ...  an  exciting  new  self-feeder  with  a  big  7-ton  weathertight  hopper.  Holds  250 
bushels.  Feeds  100  cattle  for  a  week  on  one  filling,  saving  hours  of  labor.  Big  feed  sav¬ 
ings,  too  —  special  trough  all  but  eliminates  waste  .  .  .  keeps  feed  fresh,  clean,  more 
palatable.  Cattle  eat  more  .  .  .  make  faster,  more  profitable  gains.  Even  timid  animals 
have  their  chance  at  fresh  feed/  helps  eliminate  runts.  Built  of  heavy  rust-resisting  steel; 
ruggedly  braced  throughout. 


Keeps  Cows  Out 
.  .  .  Saves  Feed 
Big  Capacity  — 
Saves  Time,  Work 
Big  Roomy  Stalls  — 
Calves  Eat  Freely; 
Gain  Faster 
Two  Sizes  —  Double 
Stall  for  40  Calves 
.  .  .  Single  Stall  for 
20  Calves 


Creep  Feed  for  Mere  Prefits! 


UPGRADE  your  calves  for  extra  profits 
with  Brower's  Calf  Creep  Feeder.  Get 
heavier  weight  and  better  finish  at  weaning 
—  off  to  market  earlier  at  big  feed  savings. 
Weather-tight  —  keeps  feed  dry.  Anchors 
solidly  at  all  4  comers.  Sturdy  angle  iron 
stalls  keep  out  larger  cattle;  fold  for  towing 
through  gates.  Steel  skids;  hopper  and 
trough  of  heavy  rust-resisting  Armco  Zinc- 
grip.  WRITE  for  literature,  prices. 


BROWER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Box  5176,  Quincy,  Illinois 

Send  literature  on  the  following: 

□  Cattle  Feeder  □  Hog  Equipment 

□  Calf  Creep  Feeder  □  Poultry  Equipment 


Name. 


AN  “OPEN  SECRET” 
MANY  HOG  MEN 
LEARNED  IN  1956! 

ThaVs  the  year  Aureomycin  Crumbles  were 
made  available  and  quickly  became  the  ^*secreV^  of 
healthier  hogs  and  faster,  more  profitable  weight  gains 


From  the  start,  aureomycin® 
Crumbles  proved  that  they  were  es¬ 
sential  to  good  hog  production 
management. 

Healthier  hogs  . . .  faster,  more 
economical  weight  gains  .  .  .  im¬ 
proved  income  from  hog  raising 
operations— these  are  the  often  de- 


Right  now  your  dealer  is  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  offer— he  will. give  you  a  FREE 
sample  hag  of  AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles 
to  try  on  some  of  your  otvn  hogs  as  a 
practical  demonstration.  This  offer  is 
being  made  because  we  know  what 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  can  do  and  we 
want  you  to  know,  too.  Get  your  FREE 
trial  hag  today. 


monstrated  reasons  aureomycin 
Crumbles  have  become  the  “open 
secret”  of  so  many  successful  hog 
raisers. 

How  Aureomycin  Crumbles  work 

Like  all  food  animals,  feeder  pigs 
have  hidden  diseases  which  are 
really  heavy  bacterial  burdens. 
Scientists  call  them  “subclinical  in¬ 
fections.” 

These  hidden  diseases  hold  back 
growth  and  weight  gains ;  and  when, 
under  stress  conditions,  they  flare 
up,  serious  setbacks  and  losses 
result. 

AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  keep  a 
tight  check  on  hidden  diseases  be¬ 
cause  AUREOMYCIN  is  the  wide- 
range  antibiotic,  more  effective 
against  more  diseases.  Your  hogs  do 
better  because  they  are  free  of  the 
bacterial  burden  of  hidden  disease 
—healthy  hogs  look  better,  feel 
better,  do  better ! 

Trials  prove  this  point 
Many  trials  conducted  by  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  commercial 
feeders  have  proven  the  success  of 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles.  Here’s  an 
example :  Recently  in  Iowa*  a  swine 
herd  was  divided  into  two  groups 
at  weaning.  Group  No.  1  received 
AUREOMYCIN  in  the  feed  right 
through  the  market  weight.  Group 
No.  2  received  the  same  feed,  but 
without  the  aureomycin. 


Group  No.  1,  which  received  AUREO¬ 
MYCIN,  gained  15%  more  per  day 
during  the  feeding  period  than 
Group  No.  2— at  a  saving  of  36  lbs. 
of  feed  per  100  lbs.  of  weight  gain ! 

Aureomycin  Crumbles 
handle  them  all 

AUREOMYCIN  gives  you  real  help  in 
controlling  bacterial  scours  (enteri¬ 
tis-necrotic  enteritis— vibrio  dysen¬ 
tery-baby  pig  bacterial  diarrhea). 

It  helps  control  cervical  ab¬ 
scesses  and  maintains  weight  gains 
in  herds  with  atrophic  rhinitis. 

In  any  average  hog  lot  aureo¬ 
mycin  increases  weight  gains  and 
improves  feed  efficiency. 

Easy  to  use 

AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles  can  be  given 
with  any  ration  —  just  follow  the 
simple  directions  on  the  red  arid 
green  50-lb.  bag. 

Be  sure  to  specify  and  get 
AUREOMYCIN  Crumbles— backed  by 
four  years  of  highly  successful  use 
by  thousands  of  hog  raisers  and 
hundreds  of  experiment  station 
trials !  Available  from  your  regular 
supplier  of  animal  health  products. 
American  Cyanamid  Company, 
Agricultural  Division,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  ®AURE0MYCIN  is  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  Company's  trade¬ 
mark  for  chlortetracycline. 

*FM  detail*  on  request. 


CYANAMID  SERVES  THE  MAN  WHO  MAKES  A  BUSINESS  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 
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We  stretch  USS  National  Polyethylene 
Pipe  to  find  its  breaking  point.  It’s  just 
one  of  the  ways  our  Research  Labora¬ 
tory  measures  plastic  pipe  performance 
under  conditions  far  more  severe  than 
those  found  in  normal  use. 

A  length  of  USS  National  Polyethyl¬ 
ene  Pipe  is  stretched  by  the  tension  ma¬ 
chine  until  it  shatters.  Pulling  forces 
are  much  greater  than  specification. 
This  and  other  tests  show  that  our  plas¬ 
tic  pipe  has  strength  to  spare  for  top 
performance  on  your  farm. 

Being  lightweight  and  flexible,  USS 
National  Polyethylene  Pipe  unrolls  like 
a  hose,  hums  comers  easily  and  will 
follow  the  contour  of  the  ground.  It 
resists  most  acids,  alkalies  and  rot,  per¬ 
forms  efficiently  from  —90  F.  to +120  F., 
and  won’t  crack  or  break  in  sub-zero 
weather. 

You  can  get  lightweight  USS  National 
Polyethylene  Pipe  in  lengths  up  to  400 
feet  and  in  to  6"  in  diameter.  Insert 
fittings  are  also  available.  For  informa¬ 
tion,  write  National  Tube  Division, 
United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn 
Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 

USS  and  National  are  registered  trademarks 


National  Tube 
Division  of 
United  States  Steel 


Columbia-Geneva  Steel  Division, 

San  Francisco,  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
United  States  Steel  Export  Company, 
New  York 


FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

read.  The  tale  of  Badlands  Billy,  another 
wolf,  rings  true  today — for  Seton  was  a 
great  naturalist,  knew  his  subject  superbly 
well,  and  didn’t  stoop  to  making  his  animals 
act  or,  worse  yet,  talk  like  humans. 

This  book  of  Seton’s  writings  was  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  Farida  A.  Wiley,  a  staff 
member  of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History,  whose  career  as  a  naturalist 
was  stimulated  by  her  friendship  with  Seton. 

Most  of  us  think  of  Seton  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican;  I  was  surprised  to  learn  he  was  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Winton  ( though  his  father 
did  not  choose  to  assume  the  title)  and  mi¬ 
grated  to  Canada  as  a  boy.  It  is  natural  for 
us  to  think  of  him  as  a  native  for  he  taught 
us  more  about  the  wild  life  of  this  continent 
than  any  other  writer. — G.C. 

Power  to  Produce,  the  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture,  I960,  by  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C., 
$2.25. 

This  is  a  fascinating  yearbook.  The  list  of 
writers  reads  like  a  Who’s  Who  of  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering,  and  their  distilled  wis¬ 
dom  fills  the  pages  with  thoughts  aplenty 
for  the  mechanically  inclined. 

There  is  history,  of  course,  interesting, 
but  less  practical  than  the  descriptions  of 
new  field  machines  and  techniques,  on  ma¬ 
terials  handling,  and  a  well-done  section  on 
farmstead  engineering.  The  truth  is,  no  pri¬ 
vate  organization  could  publish  such  a  book 
for  $2.25.  It’s  a  bargain  at  that,  and  you 
might  get  it  free  if  you  know  your  newly- 
elected  congressman  or  senator. 

How  to  Fertilize  Trees  and  Measure 
Response,  by  S.  P.  Gessel,  K.  ].  Turnbull 
and  F.  T.  Tremblay,  National  Plant  Food 
Institute,  W ashington,  D.C.,  50c. 

A  68-page  booklet  on  tree  growth  and  the 
fertilization  of  trees,  packed  with  valuable 
information  for  any  owner  of  woodlands. 

Fundamentals  of  Nutrition,  by  E.  W. 
Crampton  and  L.  E.  Lloyd,  W.  H.  Freeman 
and  Company,  San  Francisco,  $7.50. 

A  textbook  on  nutrition  and  metabolism 
for  the  individual  who  is  interested  in  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  these  subjects.  This  is  not 
a  guide  to  livestock  feeding  as  such. 


STATKMKNT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAOE- 
.MENT,  ETC.,  OF  THE  FAR.M  QUARTERI.Y 
Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress.  August  24. 
1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1933  and 
July  2,  1946.  Published  quarterly  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  October  1,  1960.  Publisher — Frederic  B. 
Knoop,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Editor — Grant  G.  Cannon. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Managing  Editor — Charles  R. 
Koch.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  General  Manager— James 
A.  Rosenthal.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Owner — F  &  W 
Publishing  Corporation,  Wilbert  Rosenthal,  James 
A.  Rosenthal,  all  of  22  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgagees  or 
other  security  holders.  The  average  number  of 
copies  of  each  Issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed,  through  the  malls  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  four  quarters  before  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  1960  was  254,767. 

(Signed)  James  A.  Rosenthal.  General  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26th  day 
of  September,  1960. 

(Signed)  Clifford  Laemmle 
(My  commission  expires  October  5,  1960) 
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Proper  Use... Not  Abuse 

Some  practical  and  current  economic  facts 
about  livestock  medicine 

hy  Fred  Weiirij;lit 


You  couldn’t  tell  it,  but  the  stockman  flushed 
beneath  his  deeply  tanned  and  wrinkled  face.  He 
was  angry  as  he  turned  and  stomped  towards  his 
car.  .Xfter  20  years  of  work  his  herd  was  sold  for 
less  than  25%  of  value,  all  because  of  a  misuse 
of  antibiotics. 

Here  was  a  clear-cut  case  of  abuse  in  mastitis 
control.  Just  one  animal,  treated  by  a  milker  and 
put  back  into  the  line  before  traces  of  the  anti¬ 
biotic  were  gone,  caused  the  loss  of  the  milk  con¬ 
tract  and  subsequent  sale  of  the  herd. 

.^las,  the  poor  milker.  .Apparently  both  the 
herd  manager  and  the  milker  took  for  granted 
the  milker’s  wages  included  veterinary  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  He  did  both.  I  certainly  hope  he 
got  paid  for  it. 

Do-it-yourself  is  great.  .Americans  everywhere 
thrive  on  it.  But  it’s  time  for  livestock  farmers  to 
face  facts.  Animal  health  and  do-it-yourself  are 
distant  cousins,  and  the  closer  both  are  brought 
together  under  the  guiding  hand  of  a  veteri¬ 
narian,  the  better  ofl"  the  farmer  will  be. 

$5.78  Return 

“.A  vet  costs  too  much  money.”  Famous  last 
words.  Farmers  who  are  farming  right,  those 
whose  cost  analysis  includes  the  services  of  a 
veterinarian,  know  it  pays  to  seek  the  advice  of 
an  expert.  The  return  comes  at  the  market.  A 
recent  survey  indicated  that  for  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested  in  the  services  of  a  veterinarian,  the 
farmer  receives  a  return  of  $5.78. 

“But  I  get  along  just  fine,”  says  the  label- 
reader.  He’s  the  individual  who  farms  by  the 
seat  of  a  store  clerk’s  pants.  This  farmer  prac¬ 
tices  medicine  in  his  barn.  He  begins  by  diag¬ 
nosing  livestock  ills.  Immediately  he  leaves  him¬ 
self  open  to  the  possibility  of  loss  through  wrong 
treatment,  too  much  treatment,  not  enough,  or 
none  at  all  when  there  is  a  real  need.  He  guesses 
on  the  proper  use  and  takes  a  chance  on  the 
abuse.  It  isn't  worth  it;  you  can't  print  a  veteri¬ 
narian's  6-year  college  education  on  the  back  of 
a  bottle. 

Mastitis  Problem 

In  an  effort  to  sa'i  fv  the  demands  of  a  high- 
riding  economy,  to  produce  more  and  more  and 
at  a  faster  and  faster  pace,  there  has  developed 
in  our  agricultural  industry  an  alarming  sense  of 
urgency.  It  is  production,  production,  produc¬ 
tion  ...  at  the  expense  of  all  else!  We  face  sticky 
problems  today  as  a  result  of  it.  Mastitis  control 
is  only  one,  but  a  big  one. 

Mastitis  is  one  of  the  most  costly  of  all  farm 
animal  diseases.  .Average  costs  range  from  $100 
to  $200  a  year  per  farm  just  for  medication 
alone.  This  adds  up  to  a  gigantic  $25  million 
annual  bill  footed  by  dairymen  for  drugs  and 
treatment. 

Isn’t  this  enough  to  question  the  methods  of 
combating  mastitis?  Certainly  the  many  causes 
of  mastitis  have  been  studied  over  and  over  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  positive  way  to  fight  it.  This  has 
been  done  successfully. 


.Are  we  going  at  it  in  the  right  manner?  Have 
we  removed  the  real  causes,  the  reasons-why  the 
bacteria  appear  in  the  first  place?  I  don’t 
think  so. 

Why? 

.A  standard  procedure  has  been  developed  in 
milking  today,  flexible  to  a  degree  perhaps  but 
not  flexible  enough  to  match  the  differences 
from  herd  to  herd  and  from  cow  to  cow.  Milking 
is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  most  time¬ 
saving  and  labor-saving  production  methods  arc 
the  best.  Therapy  for  mastitis  as  it  is  usually 
applied  today  by  the  do-it-yourselfer  is  an  abuse 
of  antibiotics.  Until  the  principles  of  good  herd 
management  are  applied  rigidly  and  seriously. 
under  the  guidance  of  a  veterinarian,  mastitis 
therapy  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  expensive 
cost  of  doing  business. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  a  veterinarian 
will  enable  you  to  determine  the  majority  of  fac¬ 
tors  contributing  to  the  mastitis  in  your  herd. 
Then,  with  a  carefully  controlled  program  your 
veterinarian  will  be  able  to  help  you  cut  your 
mastitis  losses. 

Which  Kind  of  Iron? 

“Which  iron  shot  is  the  best  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  iron  deficiency  in  baby  pigs?”  Try  to  find 
the  answer  to  this  one  by  reading  fables.  You 
won’t.  You’ll  find  wide  differences  as  to  content 
of  elemental  iron.  .All  arc  supposed  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  charge  the  pig’s  blood  with  sufficient  iron 
to  overcome  iron  deficiency.  But  some  have  as 
little  as  3.9  mg.  per  cc.  and  5.1  mg.  per  dose, 
while  others  have  as  much  as  150  mg.  per  2  cc. 
dose.  Some  are  formulated  esjjccially  for  con¬ 
finement  pigs;  others  for  usual  farm  conditions. 

Also,  you  will  find  that  v'itamins  are  offered  in 
some  brands  even  though  the  need  for  additional 
vitamins  is  not  as  great  in  the  first  few  days  of  a 
pig’s  life  as  the  need  for  additional  iron  in  the 
blood.  The  veterinarian  can  recommend  the  pro¬ 
tection  your  pigs  need  to  thrive  and  profit  for 
you.  If  hogs  are  in  your  profit  picture,  I  earnestly 
suggest  that  you  see  your  veterinarian  before 
farrowing  to  determine  exactly  what  iron  your 
baby  pigs  will  need  to  start  right. 

^  hat  lo  Expect 

An  animal  health  program  will  include  a  com¬ 
prehensive  schedule  of  preventive  vaccinations 
for  all  of  your  livestock.  Whether  you  do  the 
work  yourself  or  your  veterinarian  does  it.  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  veterinarian  should  be  your 
chief  advisor. 

Your  veterinarian,  in  an  active  program  of 
animal  health,  is  capable  of  recommending,  per- 
fonning  or  supervising  inoculations  against  such 
diseases  as  hog  cholera,  erysipelas,  leptospirosis, 
shipping  fever,  blackleg,  malignant  edema,  infec¬ 
tious  bovine  rhinotracheitis  and  the  like.  He  can 
plan  and  coordinate  the  entire  program  as  your 
guide  to  better  animal  health — and  profits! 

Use  of  the  wrong  vaccine,  or  inoculation  of  an 


unhealthy  animal  can  be  costly  unless  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  placed  in  expert  hands.  This  calls 
for  skill  and  care  by  a  responsible  person  at  all 
times.  The  only  qualified  professional  skill  av’ail- 
able  is  the  service  of  your  veterinarian.  He  is  the 
one  man  who  has  the  knowledge  at  his  disposal 
to  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  transmit  or  introduce 
infection  or  cause  complications  by  means  of 
inoculation. 

Residue  Legislation 

Residue  legislation,  as  it  is  called,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  complicate  farming  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day.  Some  of  the  foreseeable  effects  are  the  out¬ 
lawing  of  more  and  more  hazardous  antibiotics 
and  pesticides,  curtailment  of  the  frequency  of 
administering  and  applying  these  products,  and 
the  holding-off  of  animals  from  slaughter,  or  use 
of  their  products,  until  all  traces  have  disap¬ 
peared.  As  I  have  said,  these  are  complicating 
factors,  not  impossible  ones.  Caution  is  the 
watchword,  because  it  is  not  use  of  the  agents 
themselves  that  is  at  fault.  It  is  their  abuse. 

Such  things  as  failure  to  follow  directions, 
carelessness,  improper  diagnosis  and  irresjjons- 
ible  labor  are  some  of  the  factors  that  have 
brought  about  the  problems.  There  is  a  bright 
star  shining  in  the  darkened  skies  of  this  situa¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  veterinarian,  probably  the  only- 
man  who  can  make  residue  legislation  work 
with  livestock  practice  and  help  you  avoid  fi¬ 
nancial  loss. 

The  residue  problem  is  a  veterinary  problem. 
Unless  an  awareness  of  this  fact  is  made  at  the 
outset,  right  now,  the  farmer  is  likely  to  be  legis¬ 
lated  to  a  slow  and  costly  form  of  animal  produc¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  a  rigid  economy  that  would 
result  in  a  pitiful  waste  indeed,  because  the 
veterinary  profession  can  offer  competent  advice 
on  residues.  They  can  and  will  help  to  teach 
“proper  use  .  .  .  not  abuse,”  to  avoid  any  un¬ 
thinking  legislation  and  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  agricultural  economy.  Ask  your  veterinar¬ 
ian  about  it  soon. 

Research  Laboratories 
sells  its  products  only  through 
the  graduate  veterinarian: 
the  key  to  better  animal  health 
practices  on  the  farm. 


DON’T  RISK 

BREAKDOWN 

DELAYS 


OWN  A  LINCOLN  ARC  WELDER 
AND  KEEP  EQUIPMENT  RUNNING! 


■s 


Stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  your  cost  of  repairs  without 
a  welder.  •  Actual  cash  outlay  for  repairs.  •  Time  lost  waiting. 
•  Extra  trips  to  town.  •Time  and  labor  to  dismantle  and  re¬ 
assemble  broken  equipment.  •  And  don’t  forget  the  possible 
loss  of  crops.  Why,  with  just  the  normal  number  of  break¬ 
downs  on  any  average  farm,  the  repair  costs  every  year  ex¬ 
ceed  the  new  low  price  of  the  LINCOLN  180  Amp  AC  Arc  Welder. 

With  this  new  lightweight,  rugged  little  money-saver  you  can 
weld,  cut,  braze,  solder,  hardsurface.  pierce  holes  and  even 
thaw  frozen  pipes.  Dial-type  current  control  selects  currents 
from  30  to  180  amps.  No  changing  cable  plugs.  Just  set  tne 
dial  and  you’re  ready  to  weld. 

You  can  hang  it  up  on  its  carrying  handles,  set  it  under  the 
work  bench  or  put  it  in  the  trunk  of  your  car.  The  LINCOLN  180 
Amp  Welder  comes  complete  with  all  accessories,  including; 


•  Headshield  with  protective  lens 
and  cover  glasses 

•  Electrode  holder  and  cable 

•  Ground  clamp  and  cable 

•  Input  power  cable  and  plug 

•  Power  receptacle 

•  Sample  eiectrodes 

•  Wheels  — S4  extra 

•  Arc  Torch  — SIO. 50  extra 

NEMA  Rated  to  REA  Specifications 


$ 


AND  IT’S  ONLY 

135^ 

^^^COMPLETE 
S138  in  eleven  western  states 


THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  3610  •  Cleveland  1  7,  Ohio 
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WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  . . . 

Send  me  Bulletin  on  LINCOLN  180  AC  Welder _ 

Name  of  LINCOLN  dealer  in _ 

(town  or  city) 

Name _ 

Rural  Route _ 

Post  Office _ 

Telephone _ 


HEALTH  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 

(Continued  from  page  63) 

cancellation.  Health  and  accident  insurance  premiums,  except  on 
loss-of-income  policies,  count  as  legitimate  medical  expense  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Medical  bills  paid  by  health  insurance  bene¬ 
fits  are  not  tax  deductible.  Dividends  and  premiums  on  health 
insurance  paid  directly  to  the  policyholder,  as  is  common  in  loss-of- 
income  |X)licies,  do  not  count  as  income  for  tax  purposes. 

Basic  coverage  (hospital,  surgical,  and  general  medical  insur¬ 
ance)  is  often  sold  as  a  package.  Premiums  var\-  with  the  expense 
of  medical  care  in  different  areas.  In  Atlanta,  for  instance,  hos¬ 
pital  bed-and-board  costs  for  a  semi-private  room  average  $15 
per  day;  in  Minneapolis,  similar  accommodations  cost  nearly  $23. 
Consequently,  an  adequate  basic  policy  for  a  man  and  wife,  age  35, 
with  two  children,  might  range  from  $150  to  $250  annually. 

Straight  hospital  coverage  without  surgical  coverage  for  a  man 
under  45,  his  wife,  and  three  children  provides  $12  daily  for  room 
and  board  plus  $200  for  extra  hospital  services  for  $150  to  $190 
yearly.  A  straight  surgical  policy  paying  up  to  $300  for  the  same 
family  costs  $.56  to  $62  per  year.  To  add  regular  medical  benefits 
would  bring  the  $62  policy  to  $98  per  year. 

Premium  costs  for  basic  coverage  are  generally  lower  in  group 
policies.  Many  groups  oflfer  programs:  fann  organizations  such  as 
Fann  Bureau,  Grange,  and  Fanners’  L"nion:  community  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  churches,  civic  clubs,  and  fraternal  organizations; 
and  educational  organizations,  such  as  Home  Demonstration 
Glubs.  There  are  also  groups  at  co-operative  associations,  such  as 
creameries,  elevators,  oil  co-operatives,  credit  unions,  and  rural 
electric  co-operatives.  In  many  states  there  is  a  law  that  rural  group 
enrollment  in  health  insurance  must  involve  an  organization  estab¬ 
lished  for  purposes  other  than  insurance. 

Major  medical  protection  was  virtually  unknown  only  a  decade 
ago.  Today  about  21  million  people  have  this  protection,  either 
through  integrated  or  comprehensive  plans.  Johnson’s  major  med¬ 
ical  policy  was  comprehensive,  meaning  simply  that  it  provided 
basic  and  major  medical  coverage  in  one  policy.  Integrated  major 
medical  insurance  is  added  to  coverage  already  owned. 

Under  both  forms  of  major  medical  coverage,  the  policyholder 
pays  some  part  of  the  medical  bills.  He  pays  a  deductible  amount, 
which  may  vary  from  $50  to  $500  or  more,  as  is  common  in  auto¬ 
mobile  collision  insurance.  The  higher  the  deductible  amount,  the 
lower  the  premium  cost.  He  also  co-insures  himself.  This  means  the 
insurance  will  pay  between  75  and  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  serious 
or  prolonged  disability,  and  the  policyholder  pays  the  remainder. 

Major  medical  group  coverage  is  still  in  the  embryonic  stage, 
although  individual  policies  are  widely  sold.  An  experimental 
group  for  major  medical  insurance  is,  however,  being  tested  in 
the  Northeast.  It  covers  about  14,000  members  of  a  farm  organiza¬ 
tion.  their  dependents  and  employees.  It  provides  up  to  $5,000  per 
person  for  each  disability,  and  covers  hospital  services,  surgical 
expenses,  nursing  care,  doctor’s  visits,  emergency  transportation, 
drugs,  other  medical  expenses,  and  a  $4,000  life  insurance  policy. 

For  a  look  at  how  hospital  bills,  co-insurance,  and  benefits  from 
the  company  figure  out  in  this  group,  take  a  typical  case.  Bill 
Adams.  45  years  old,  is  hospitalized  following  a  heart  attack.  He 
uses  a  private  room  for  30  days  at  $18  per  day.  Doctor’s  vdsits  and 
special  medication  continue  for  three  months. 


His  expenses  were  :  The  insurance  covered  : 

Room  and  board  $  540  Total  expenses  . $1,190 

Other  hospital  charges  400  Deductible .  50 

Doctor's  fee  - 

(in  hospital  and  out)  150  Expenses  less  deductible  $1,140 

Drugs  outside  of  hospital  40  Co-insurance 

Cardiographs  out  of  hospital  60  (209?'  of  $1,140) .  228 


Total  expenses  $1,190  Total  paid  by  insurance  $  912 

Adams  paid  the  $50  deductible,  $228  co-insurance,  plus  his 
regular  monthly  premium  of  $18,  which  covers  himself,  his  wife, 
and  three  children. 

Los.s-of-income  insurance  is  specially  suited  to  farmers,  whose  in¬ 
come  is  cut  of!  when  they  are  disabled.  Coverage  is  available 
through  group  plans,  individual  policies  or  paid  sick-leave  plans. 
A  disabled  policyholder  typically  starts  receiving  benefits  on  the 
first  day  after  an  accident  or  on  the  eighth  day  following  an  illness 


which  caused  his  income  to  stop.  The  purpose  of  the  waiting  period 
is  to  eliminate  claims  for  minor  ailments,  such  as  colds.  A  shorter 
waiting  period  would  mean  higher  premium  costs.  The  payments 
continue  in  fixed  amounts,  per  week  or  per  month,  for  years  in  the 
event  of  some  illnesses ;  or  even  for  life  in  the  case  of  some  accidents. 
A  policy  paying  $200  monthly  for  two  years  after  a  30-day  waiting 
period  would  cost  less  than  $100  a  year  for  a  30-year-old  man. 
(Slightly  more  for  older,  and  slightly  less  for  younger  buyers.) 

How  much  insurance  is  needed  differs  with  each  fann  family.  A 
study  by  the  USDA  in  1955  showed  families  of  fann  operators 
between  the  ages  of  35  and  54  have  the  highest  expenses  for  med¬ 
ical  care.  And  families  with  five  members  have  the  highest  health 
care  bills — even  higher  than  families  with  six  or  more  members. 

To  decide  on  its  own  needs,  a  family  should  check  what  protec¬ 
tion  it  now  has.  This  reveals  gaps  in  the  coverage,  and  shows  how 
they  can  be  filled.  Who  is  covered?  Does  the  insurance  help  pay 
hospital  expenses?  Cost  of  operation?  Other  doctor  bills?  Costs  of 
drugs  and  medicines?  Does  it  help  replace  lost  income? 

Does  the  jjolicy  provide  for  a  maximum  number  of  days  of  hos¬ 
pitalization?  W'aiting  periods?  Does  it  cover  private  nursing  costs? 

How  do  the  hospital  and  surgical  benefits  provided  by  the  in¬ 
surance  compare  with  local  hospital  and  surgeon’s  charges?  Does 
the  insurance  have  waiting  periods  before  covering  tonsillectomy, 
maternity,  illness  present  before  the  policy  started? 

Also  check  on  other  help  available  to  the  family  in  case  of  dis¬ 
ability,  such  as  workmen’s  compensation,  life  insurance  disability 
income,  and  social  security  disability  benefits.  Compare  this  with 
the  costs  the  family  would  have  to  meet  in  case  of  a  really  serious 
accident  or  illness.  These  include  mortgage  payments  and  food 
bills — all  business  and  family  living  expenses,  as  well  as  hospital, 
doctor,  and  medical  charges.  If  your  family  doesn’t  have  the  health 
insurance  protection  it  needs,  consult  an  insurance  representative, 
preferably  one  known  to  you  or  your  friends. 

THK  AUTHOR:  James  R.  Williams  is  vice-president  of  the  Health  Insurance  Institute, 
4HH  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  the  source  of  information  for  the  health  insurance  field. 


Why  ^mble  on  the  mnihot? 


Work  your  fields  Every  Day,  Every  Season 

with  ARPS  HALF-TRACKS 

In  just  10  minutes  you  can  .eliminate  non-working  days  due  to  bad  weather 
and  soil  conditions.  That's  all  the  longer  it  takes  to  equip  your  wheel  tractor 
with  low-cost  Arps  Half-Tracks.  In  only  ten  minutes  you  have  increased  your 
tractor  drawbar  power  by  over  400%!  How?  By  eliminating  wheel  slippage 
and  resultant  power  loss.  Plus  —  you've  added  these  "crawler"  features 
at  only  a  fraction  of  crawler  tractor  cost. 

Supef  Ttactiofl  —  in  mud,  snow,  ice,  sand,  swampland,  and  even 
dry,  hard  soil  —  permits  working  eariler  in  Spring,  later  in  Fall  .  .  . 
even  in  Winter. 

St<ty-On-T Op  Vlotution  —  in  light  soils,  wet,  loose  ground  and 
snow.  Working  during  wet  seasons  and  In  muddy  areas  lets  you  get 
year  'round  use  from  your  tractor. 

lAr  IttCTeased  Stability  —  safe  footing  on  hillsides,  rough  terrain  and 
rocky  soils.  Perfect  for  hauling  heavy  forage  harvesters  and  hay  balers 
through  low  spots  and  up  steep  grades. 


Available  in  all-steel,  or  rubber-belted  trasks 
for  every  popular  make  of  tractor.  Just 
state  your  present  tractor  model  and  we'll 
rush  full  information.  Arps  Corporation, 

New  Holstein,  Wise.,  Dept.  FQ 

TRENCHERS  •  HALF-TRACKS  •  BULLDOZERS  •  UTILITY  BLADES- 


DO/VT  RISK 

POWER 

FAILURES 
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OWN  A  LINCOLN  "WELDANPOWER” 
FOR  EMERGENCY  STANDBY  POWER 

Power  failure  need  not  spell  disaster  on  your  farm.  Incu-"^ 
bators  can  stay  warm.  Milkers  can  stay  on  schedule.  Frozen 
foods  need  not  spoil  and  the'fSwnily  can  continue  enjoying 
Mom’s  good  cooking— if  you  own  a  I  INCOLN  “Weldanpower”. 


danpo 
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Here’s  an  emergency  power  unit  producing  5  KVA  ®rll5/230 
volts  AC  with  enough  capacity  to  start  motors  up  to  3  h.p. 
or  handle  twenty-five  200-watt  bulbs.  So  when  normal  power 
sources  fail,  be  prepared  with  a  LINCOLN  ’’Weldanpower”. 
Just  start  the  engine  and  throw  a  switch. 

AND  FOR  THOSE  BREAKDOWNS  ON  REMOTE  CORNERS  OF 
THE  FARM— take  your  “Weldanpower”  right  to  the  spot  to 
make  quick  repairs.  You’ll  be  able  to  have  floodlights,  run 
power  tools  and  weld-AND  ALL  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


Price  includes  complete  kit: 

•  Headshield  'with  protective  lens 
and  cover  glasses 

•  Electrode  holder  and  cable 

•  Ground  clamp  and  cable 

•  Sample  electrodes 


AND  IT’S  ONLY 


$ 


680 


00 


COMPLETE 


$700  in  eleven  western  states 


THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  3610  •  Cleveland  1 7.  Ohio 
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WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  . . . 

Send  me  Bulletin  on  LINCOLN  “WELDANPOWER”. 


Name  of  LINCOLN  dealer  in. 

Name _ 

Rural  Route _ 


(town  or  city) 


Post  Office. 
Telephone. 


FOR  YOUR  HOME  OR  FARM  . .  . 


modern  mercury  luminaire 


THE  NEW  DAVIS  PLACE 

{Continued  from  page  73) 


was  to  give  the  new  house  10  feet  of  extra  length  so  the  big  red 
bam  wouldn’t  tend  to  dwarf  it.  The  barn  is  136  feet  long.  The 
other  reason  was  for  convenience  and  fire  safety. 

The  outside  stall  shelters  the  big,  red  5-plow  tractor,  a  $5,000 
investment.  Should  fire  sweep  through  the  big  barn  some  night 
and  surround  the  other  equipment  shed  at  the  southwest  end,  this 
costly  tractor  would  be  safe. 

The  back  door  to  the  house  is  inside  the  garage.  As  you  enter, 
there  is  a  broad  stairway  on  your  right  leading  to  the  lower  rooms. 
This  stairway  can  be  closed  off  by  pulling  a  folding  door  of  nar¬ 
row  wood  panels  hinged  accordion  style.  When  open,  this  door 
takes  up  a  scant  few  inches  of  space.  Ahead  is  a  clear  hallway  which 
is  really  the  aisle  through  the  utility  room.  But  everything  except 
the  washer  and  dryer  is  behind  sliding  doors. 

Straight  ahead,  is  the  door  to  the  main  bathroom.  To  its  right 
is  the  main  bedroom  and  to  the  left  is  the  kitchen  entrance. 

But  just  to  one  side  of  the  rear  entrance  is  a  small  room  with  its 
own  outside  door.  This  is  the  rear  vestibule,  present-day  version 
of  the  enclosed  back  porch,  or  going  back  to  still  older  farmhouses, 
of  the  attached  woodshed.  Its  sole  purpose  in  the  Davis  house  is 
to  isolate  mud  and  unwelcome  barnyard  odors.  This  is  a  clean 
little  room  with  linoleum  floor  and  louvered  doors  to  put  outdoor 
clothes  out  of  sight.  Across  from  the  closet  is  a  built-in  circulating 
electric  heater  which  blows  warm  air  through  the  ventilated  closet 
to  drive  out  dampness  and  with  dampness  the  odors. 

From  this  vestibule  John  Davis  can  go  in  sock  feet  th"ee 
steps  through  the  utility  room,  stopping  to  pick  up  clean  under¬ 
wear,  socks,  work  shirt  or  pants  from  shelves  behind  the  sliding 
doors,  then  to  the  bathroom  and  the  bedroom  to  change.  Observ¬ 
ing  a  family  rule,  he  will  put  away  discarded  clothing  in  appro¬ 
priate  baskets  behind  sliding  doors  next  to  the  washer.  Clothes 
sorting  is  done  by  the  wearer.  Not  until  he  is  good  and  ready  is 


distinctive  fluorescent  luminaire 


with  modern,  automatic, 
dusk-to-dawn  lighting 


Customers  are  attracted  by 
light.  They  shop  more  and  spend 
more  when  your  business  is  open 
in  the  evening  and  well  lighted 
for  convenience  and  safety.  One 
or  more  modern,  automatic  Gen- 


There’s  no  substitute  for  the  security 
and  convenience  of  having  a  light  in  your 
yard.  It  dispels  the  gloom  and  fear  of 
darkness,  enhances  and  protects  property, 
discourages  vandals,  and  lengthens  the 
hours  available  for  work  or  play.  Auto¬ 
matic  control  turns  it  on  at  dusk,  oil  at 
dawn.  And  it  will  add  only  pennies  a 
day  to  your  electric  bill.  «o-uc 


tT: 

acrylic-suburban  home 
and  yard  light 


CALL  YOUR  ELECTRIC  SUPPLIER  or  write 
Outdoor  Lighting  Dept.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


START  WITH  SHETLANDS 

For  the  fruitful,  enjoyable  use  of  leisure.  For 
satisfaction  of  children  and  their  parents  and 
grandparents  . . .  investigate  Shetlands. 

Instinctively  gentle  and  intelligent  little  horses, 
no  one  can  help  but  love  them. 

If  desired  a  trainer  will  deliver,  establish  on 

your  property,  instruct  in  care  and  handling; 
or  a  member  of  the  family  can  spend  some 
time  at  Danby  Farm. 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


Danby  Farm 


1 108/Jackson  St 
Dept  FO'II.  Omaha  2.  Ncbr 
Phohc:  342  1 108 

(Farm  located  1  mile  West,  and  2'/,  miles  South  o(  Millard,  Nebraska) 


FOR  YOUR  BUSINESS  .  .  . 


CL 
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eral  Electric  street  lights  usually 
can  be  installed  on  your  property 
for  a  small  monthly  rental  — 
giving  profit-building  light  by 
night,  distinctive  appearance 
during  daylight  hours. 


John  obliged  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  kitchen-dinette. 

The  kitchen  is  more  than  just  a  kitchen.  It  is  the  kitchen-dinette 
plus  farm  office,  sewing  room  and  communications  center.  The 
kitchen  takes  up  less  than  half  the  area  without  seeming  crowded, 
thanks  to  built-in  everything,  including  the  new  range,  oven,  refrig¬ 
erator  and  dishwasher.  One  section  of  the  counter,  lower  than 
the  rest,  half  separates  the  kitchen  from  the  dining  space.  This 
Formica-covered  section,  seen  from  the  dinette  side,  is  clearly  a 
desk.  It  is  complete  with  kneehole,  drawers  and  two  pullboards. 

As  often  as  John  sits  down  to  this  section  of  the  counter  he  is 
at  his  desk.  At  his  fingertips  in  the  drawers  are  record  books,  pen¬ 
cils,  scratch  paper,  slide  rule  and  reference  tables.  But  as  soon 
as  he  goes  out  again  Clara  has  access  to  the  space  for  sitdown 
work  in  the  kitchen.  The  kneehole  is  open  from  either  side.  John 
is  an  inveterate  weigher  and  measurer  and  keeper  of  records. 
\Vhile  Clara  sets  out  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner,  he  gets  in  a  lick 
or  two  at  his  books.  Sometimes  the  two  of  them  have  lunch  at  the 
desk  and  discuss  records  at  the  same  time. 

“It  isn’t  much  space,  but  all  I  need,”  John  says.  “There  is 
plenty  of  drawer  space  for  everything  so  I’ve  no  e.xcuse  to  leave 
the  counter  cluttered.  Fact  is,  this  is  so  handy  my  work  doesn’t 
accumulate;  it’s  always  right  up  to  date.  And  I  do  mean  handy. 
You  see  it’s  right  opposite  my  place  at  the  dining  table.  I  can 
work  right  up  to  time  to  eat,  then  just  swivel  around  and  I’m  here. 
This  little  desk  space  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  house.” 

Clara’s  sewing  center  is  built  against  an  unobstructed  wall  of 
the  dinette  area.  It  has  large  cabinets  and  a  broad  table  space  for 
cutting,  but  if  she  needs  more  room  the  dinette  table  is  at  hand. 

This  multipurpose  room  is  the  communications  center  of  the 
farm,  with  electronic  tentacles  reaching  to  the  bam  and  milkhouse, 
to  the  front  door,  to  bedrooms,  to  basement  recreation  room  and  to 
Aaron’s  room.  For  several  years  the  Davises  have  had  squawk  box 
communication  between  house  and  barn.  In  the  new  house  they 
have  a  built-in  combination  inter-com  and  radio  with  all  the 
terminals  around  the  house  built  in,  so  only  the  face  of  the  speaker 
and  its  cutoff  switch  makes  any  intrusion  into  the  rooms.  This 


MacKISSIC 

FEED  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 
FITS  YOUR  NEEDS 

FOUR  MODELS  AVAILABLE 

*  Truck  Mounted  Commercial  Model* 

*  Trailer  Mounted  Commercial  Model 

*  Two  Trailer  Models  with  PTO  Drive 


Writ*  today  for  full  information  on  these  MacKISSIC  Models. 
See  how  you  can  profit. 

The  A.  E.  MacKISSIC  CO. 


STORMOR  -  SYSTEMS 

Buy  Now  and  Save  on 
Winter  Discount  Pian 


DRY-O-MATION 

Lowest  cost  way  to  store  and 
condition  your  grain.  Stormor 
steel  bins  with  steel  support¬ 
ed  drying  floors  plus  auto¬ 
matic  humidity  control  with 
special  fans  and  supple 
mental  heat  units. 


SUPER 
STEEL  BINS 

Big  capacity  storage  at 
rock-bottom  per  bushel 
cost.  In  18',  2T,  24'  and 
27'  diameters  — up  to 
20,000  bushels. 


BATCH  DRYERS 

Remove  average  of  2%  moisture  per 
hour  from  shelled  corn.  Low  heat 
level  for  lowest  cost  highest  quality 
drying.  Three  sizes— 750,  1,000, 
1,200  bushels. 


Parker  Ford 


Pennsylvania 


BULK  FEED 
BINS 

Sturdy  steel  construction,  all 
seams  and  boltheads  sealed;  full 
60-degree  hopper  bottoms.  Sizes 
from  2  to  30  tons. 


ALSO...  Steel  cribs,  both  bar  mesh  and  perforated  steel 
wall  panels;  storage  and  drying  accessories. 

See  Your  Dealer  Now  about 
Winter  Discount  Plan  or  send  coupon 


Special  to  Distributors  and  Dealers . . . 

Write  for  details  about  1961  winter  discount  plan  and  sales 
program  that  benefits  both  you  and  your  customer 

FREMONT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Dept.  Q5,  Box  348,  Fremont,  NebrasKa 
Please  send  information  on  Stormor: 

□  Bins  □  Drying  Floors  □  Fans  and  Heat  Units 

□  Bar  Mesh  Cribs  □  Perf.  Wall  Cribs  □  Super  Bins 

□  Bulk  Feed  Bins 

I  am  interested  in  □  distributorship  □  dealership 


Address  or  RFD 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  INC 


TARBORO  NORTH  CAROLINA  USA 


new  system  not  only  carries  personal  messages;  it  will  also  pipe 
music  and  news  about  the  house  and  barn.  The  new  system  has 
a  clear  voice,  but  they  still  keep  a  brass  cowbell  near  the  kitchen 
speaker.  They  have  found  nothing  to  equal  it  for  getting  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  bam. 

So  far  we  have  penetrated  less  than  half  the  length  of  this  new 
house,  yet  we  have  seen  a  house  complete  with  bedroom,  bath, 
kitchen,  dinette,  office,  sewing  room,  utility  room  and  vestibule. 
This  is  the  heart — a  house  within  a  house — which  to  the  Davises 
is  one  of  its  most  prized  features. 

The  Davis  family  is  already  more  than  half  grown.  In  10 
years  the  twins  will  be  adults.  Shortly  thereafter,  if  not  before, 
John  and  Clara  can  expect  to  find  themselves  a  household  of  only 
two  again.  What  use  will  they  have  for  three  bedrooms  and  a  big 
living  room?  Why  have  the  expense  of  heating  so  much  space; 
why  so  much  housekeeping?  What  the  Davises  plan  to  do  is  to 
close  off  all  but  the  rooms  they  use,  turn  the  thermostats  down, 
live  close  enough  so  their  voices  raise  no  echoes. 

With  this  in  mind  they  built  no  open  archways  beyond  the 
kitchen  entrance.  Instead  the  openings  from  room  to  room  are 
fittted  with  doors,  mostly  sliding  doors  that  disappear  into  the 
casing,  with  only  a  small  brass  plate  in  the  edge  of  the  door  con¬ 
cealing  a  handle  to  even  suggest  that  there  is  a  door.  A  sliding 
d(K)r  costs  about  $16  more  than  a  conventional  swinging  door  with 
latch  and  hinges.  Sliding  doors  were  installed  as  the  house  was 
built  by  inserting  the  special  frames  with  overhead  track  in  place 
of  the  studding  at  one  side  of  the  doorway.  These  frames  were 
lathed  and  plastered  over  exactly  like  the  rest  of  the  wall. 

So  in  the  years  to  come  John  and  Clara  plan  to  enjoy  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  smaller  house.  For  a  single  v'isitor  it  will  be  the  work  of 
a  moment  to  open  the  family  room.  For  overnight  guests  there 
will  be  a  secluded  bedroom  with  adjoining  bath.  When  there  are 
grandchildren,  there  will  be  a  bedroom  for  tots  on  the  other  side  of 
the  guest  bath,  and  both  bedrooms  and  the  bath  can  be  closed  off 
from  tbe  rest  of  the  house  merely  by  pulling  doors  into  place. 

It  cost  verv’  little  to  equip  the  second  kitchen  in  the  basement. 
The  Davises  kept  the  appliances  from  their  old  house  when  they 
ordered  new-style,  matching  pieces  for  the  new  kitchen. 

With  a  big  houseful  of  company  the  logical  place  to  set  up  a 
long,  convivial  table  is  in  the  recreation  room  downstairs.  Then 
it  is  just  a  step  from  dining  room  to  the  second  kitchen.  The  rec¬ 
reation  room  is  the  logical  place  to  entertain  farm  organization 
groups.  For  making  coffee  and  warming  up  pans  of  beans  for  the 
potluck,  the  second  kitchen  is  there.  And  if  they  ever  get  a  run 
of  old-fashioned  August  dog  days  again,  the  Davis  family  plans  to 
beat  the  heat  by  moving  downstairs  for  cooking,  eating  and  sleep¬ 
ing  until  comfortable  weather  returns. 

Otherwise  Clara  uses  the  second  kitchen  for  preparing  foods 
for  the  freezer — which  is  in  this  kitchen — or  for  canning.  The  ov'cn 
is  handy  when  she  has  a  turkey  to  roast  and  she  needs  her  oven 
upstairs  for  the  dressing,  pies  and  hot  breads  that  go  with  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  dinner.  This  way  the  turkey  can  roast  slowly  and  deli¬ 
ciously  right  up  to  the  moment  of  serving. 

Besides  all  the  extra  living  space,  the  basement  provides  gener¬ 
ous  room  for  a  workshop.  From  the  workshop  there  is  a  separate 
stairway  four  feet  wide  up  to  ground  level  outside.  This  is  capped 
by  a  pair  of  genuine  sloping  cellar  doors,  though  these  are  the 
new-fashioned  variety  made  of  rust-proof  steel,  very  tightly  fitted 
and  clev'erly  trapped  to  keep  the  weather  out.  The  outside  stairway 
is  straight  and  wide  enough  to  admit  passage  of  a  boat,  a  feed  bunk 
or  anything  else  likely  to  be  built  in  the  shop. 

To  avoid  a  long  nm  of  soil  pipe  the  length  of  the  basement,  the 
Davises  had  two  septic  tanks  installed  to  serve  the  three  bath¬ 
rooms  in  the  house.  The  main  bath  upstairs,  the  kitchen  drains 
and  the  downstairs  bathroom  flow  to  a  big  septic  tank  near  that 
end  of  the  house.  Waste  from  the  second  bathroom  upstairs,  at 
the  opposite  end,  goes  by  a  separate  short  route  direct  to  a  smaller 
tank.  Both  are  connected  to  the  same  drain  field.  The  long  run  of 
soil  pipe  would  have  cost  as  much  as  the  separate  tank. 

After  all  this  was  provided  for,  there  was  an  alcove  left  over  in 
t-he  downstairs  part  of  the  house  that  was  enclosed  for  John’s  den. 
It  is  small,  but  just  the  right  size  to  contain  his  hobby  of  collecting 
yardsticks.  He  strings  them  up  in  the  style  of  a  bamboo  screen. 


Whether  you  feed  or  sell  irain,  you  can 
make  more  money  with  LONG  storaie  and 
dryiny  equipment.  LONG  bins  have  the 
eitra  buiit-in  strenqth  and  durability  re¬ 
quired  lor  lon(  and  economical  service. 
They  are  easy  to  aroct.  too.  All  sections 
are  accurately  stamped  to  size  and  all 
holes  are  punched  in  a  sinqle  die  stampint 
operation.  All  sections  fit.  All  holes  line 


This  packaqed  floor  Is  specially  desifned  to  (ive  even 
flow  of  air  durini  dryinq.  Stronj.  sturdy  and  quickly 
installod.  Univorsal  type  flashing  will  work  with  any  make 
steel  storage  bin. 

Cut  equipment  drying  costs  in  half  by  using  a  single  heat 
section  and  fan  to  dry  two  bins  at  tho  same  time.  LONG 
fans  deliver  more  air  at  higher  pressures  at  a  lower  cost! 
Heat  sections  feature  continuous  electric  arc  burner. 
Models  from  25,000  to  500.000  BTU.  One  and  two-bin 
hook-ups  lor  any  make  bin. 


6  inch  augers.  Patented  undercarriage  for 
lowering  mast  and  adjusting  center  of  gravity. 
Universal  motor  mount,  heavy  galvanized  tub¬ 
ing  and  many  other  features. 


Automatic  bin  un-loader  operates  on  an  im¬ 
proved  principle.  Bin  sweep  digs  to  bottom  of 
bin  and  then  makes  only  one  sweep  around  bin. 
Unloads  quickly  and  prevents  cord  tangle. 


Double  chain  elevators.  Universal  motor 
mount.  Heavy  duty  construction.  Full  line  of 
accessory  equipment. 


Bale  conveyor,  heavy  duty  tubular  steel 
construction.  Combinations  to  fit  any  bale 
conveying  job. 


In  fact,  there  are  now  several  screens  of 
yardsticks  from  many  states,  in  various  col¬ 
ors,  and  styles. 

After  living  in  their  new  house  a  year,  the 
Davises  would  make  but  one  substantial 
change:  they  would  make  the  family  room 
larger.  “We  had  no  idea  how  much  we 
would  use  this  room,”  Clara  says.  “It’s  the 
room  we  live  in  when  it’s  time  to  relax.  The 
fireplace,  the  infonnality  attract  us.” 

Not  considering  the  additional  cost,  if 
the  Davises  were  building  their  house  again, 
they  would  make  the  family  room  a  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  living  room;  the  same  size, 
the  same  outthrust  from  the  basic  outline  of 
the  house,  with  windows  opening  up  all  the 
outside  wall  space  to  give  a  three-sided  view. 

Otherwise,  they  would  make  no  change 
at  all  except  to  put  in  a  sliding  door  between 
kitchen  and  utility  room.  It  is  true,  as  they 
thought  while  planning  the  house,  that  they 
would  like  sometimes  to  close  this  opening 
for  privacy  in  the  utility  room-bathroom- 
bedroom  area.  In  their  plans  there  was  a 
swinging  door  here.  It  would  have  swung 
back  against  the  space  of  wall  between 
bathroom  door  and  the  kitchen  entrance. 
But  in  the  course  of  building  they  decided 
to  use  this  space  for  a  linen  closet.  They 
still  wanted  the  door,  but  the  builder  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  interference  with  the  linen 
closet  and  they  gave  in.  The  moral  is — 
have  the  courage  of  your  own  convictions. 

Beneath  the  trees  John  Davis  helped  his 
father  set  out  30  years  ago,  this  new  dwell¬ 
ing  fits  like  something  grown  out  of  the 
faiTn.  And  it  is.  It  was  conceived,  planned, 
bought,  and  is  fast  being  paid  for  out  of 
farming  here. 


THEY  SAID  IT  WOULD 

-AND  MORE!  99 


Self  adjusting  spout — 
rigid  and  trouble  free. 
Automatically  adjusts  to 
silo  door  openings  as 
height  of  silage  changes. 


THE  FARM’S  PICTURES 
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PORTABLE 


WALL  CLEANER— Takes  out  frozen  silage 
clean  as  a  whistle.  Never  digs  into  doors. 
Big  9  inch  auger  has  heavy  2  inch  shaft. 

,Jt^. 


'%'r  ^ 

DIRECT  FEED — Only  the  Brillion  augers 
silage  straight  into  blower  ...  no  loss 
of  capacity  and  power,  a  ^  advantage. 


Owners  of  Brillion  Silo  Unloaders-to  a  man-are 
outspoken  in  praise  of  their  Brillions.  When  you 
talk  to  an  owner,  he’ll  invariably  mention  four 
things:  (1)  ".  .  .  really  takes  out  frozen  silage,” 
(2)  “. .  .jugged  construction,”  (3) ". . .  pours  down 
silage  in  a  hurry,”  (4)  “Suspended  ...  and  by  a 
single  cable.” 

But  this  is  just  the  beginning. 

You’ll  find  that  Brillion  Unloaders  have  more  of 
the  features  on  your  want-list  than  ^  other  un¬ 
loader.  (Surveys  of  silo  unloader  owners  show  that 
of  the  ten  most-wanted  features  in  an  unloader, 
only  Brillion  has  all  ten.) 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

Brillion,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  SU>3-11 
Pleose  senci  me  ociditionol  informotion  on: 


□  ROTARY 
SHRfDOCRS 


n  hay 

CONDITIONERS 


□  SIIO  UNIOADERS 


For  professionally  processing  all  eemplete 
feeds  and  delivering  to  bunks  or  self- 
feeders.  Nationally  distributed.  Write  for 
free  cataltf.  “THIS  IS  AUTOMATION." 


□  suei-stAND  □PuiviRiztes 

SEEDERS  □  RUlVI-MUtCHERS 


V/ 


BETTER  SILAGE  — Silage  is  fresh  —  no 
frozen  or  spoiled  lumps — reduces  waste 
and  digestive  troubles.  Cattle  love  it. 


DAVIS  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 


(Write  name  and  address  an  morgin.)  Q  I  am  a  student 


BoxFG-IBS  lONNEI  SFlINtS,  KANSAS 


^HBUTTOM  fabM 

CUY  Digs  it  OuO 
and  Fluffs  it  Up... 
even  when  it’s  frozen! 

All  you  do  is  push  a  button! 

The  Clay  Silo  Unloader  and  Bunk  Feeder  represent 
modern  Pushbutton  Farming  at  its  best .  .  .  and  from  one 
of  America’s  oldest  and  most  respected  manufacturers  of 
livestock  equipment. 

Twin  chippers  clean  silo  wall  better  than  you  can  by 
hand  or  with  any  other  unloader.  Big  high-capacity  9* 
dual  augers  handle  any  type  silage  .  .  .  frozen  or  unfrozen 
.  .  .  making  it  fluffy,  the  way  cows  like  it.  Easily  moved 
from  silo  to  silo.  Feeder  may  be  installed  in  present  bunks. 


FREE  PLANNING  ROOKS 

Hetpfvl,  up-to*dat«  booklets 
on  Silo  Unloodert,  Feeders, 
Milking  Parlors,  Born  Clean¬ 
ers,  and  Crop  Driers. 


ClAY  EQUIPMENT  CORR  ilSfr  Vom.'!  ?ow« 

-T 

{ 

ni 

Please  send  free  planning  booklets  on: 

r~l  Silo  Unloaders 

1  1  Bam  Cleaners 

□  Bunk  Feeders 

1  1  Milking  Parlors 

O  Crop  Driers 

r~l  Hog  Equipment 

Name 

Addreu  _ 

_ State 

LOUIS  PASTEUR 

{Continued  from  page  96) 

dressed  Dumas  as  “master.”  In  1843  he  took  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nations  once  more  and  entered  the  Ecole  Normale,  fifth  from  the 
top  of  his  class.  During  the  two  undergraduate  years  at  the  Ecole, 
Pasteur  studied  hard  and  worked  endlessly  in  the  dungeon-like 
laboratories.  He  found  time  to  give  his  ser\  ices  as  a  teacher  to  the 
Barbet  school  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  their  kindness  to  him. 
He  also  undertook  a  most  touching  task,  the  education  of  his  father. 
In  order  not  to  embarrass  him,  Louis  sent  the  old  tanner  the  les¬ 
sons  “in  order  that  you  may  help  Josephine,”  his  sister.  Josejih 
Pasteur  studied  diligently,  often  working  far  into  the  night  over 
mathematics,  to  add  book  learning  to  his  keen  native  intelligence. 
He  once  wrote  his  son  about  some  wine  he  had  bought,  “I'here  is 
more  wit  in  thost'  100  litres  than  in  all  the  books  on  philosojjhy  in 
the  world;  but,  as  to  mathematical  fonnulae,  there  are  none,  1 
believ’e.” 

After  graduation  from  the  Ecole  Nonnale,  Pasteur  became  the 
assistant  to  the  delightful  and  brilliant  chemist,  Antoine  Balard. 
and  worked  in  his  laboratory  w’hile  he  completed  his  work  for  his 
doctor’s  degree.  It  was  in  this  laboratory,  when  he  was  26  years  old. 
that  he  made  his  first,  great  discoveiy  about  molecular  structure 
while  working  with  the  two  ciystalline  forms  of  tartaric  acid.  This 
w’ork  gained  him  immediate  recognition. 

Volumes  could,  and  have,  been  written  tracing  the  scientific 
progress  made  by  Pasteur.  From  crystallography  he  began  a  study 
of  fermentation.  He  challenged  and  overthrew  the  purely  chemical 
concepts  of  fermentation  held  by  Justus  von  Liebig,  Friedrich 
\Vohler,  and  Jons  Berzelius — three  of  the  greatest  names  in  chem¬ 
istry.  He  showed  the  relationship  between  individual  microorgan¬ 
isms  and  the  fennentation  of  wines  and  beer  and  acidification  of 
vinegar.  And  he  showed  how  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  harmful 
bacteria  in  these  products  and  in  milk  through  the  use  of  heat — 
pasteurization.  Not  only  did  he  demonstrate  and  expound  the 
theoiy  of  the  use  of  heat  to  prevent  bacterial  action ;  he  designed 
the  equipment  necessary-  to  carry  on  pasteurization  commercially. 

In  a  memorable  series  of  experiments  he  demonstrated  the 
falseness  of  the  theoiy  of  spontaneous  generation — the  belief  that 
certain  materials  such  as  meat  or  a  broth  made  from  hay  or  urine 
would  spontaneously  generate  the  microbes  of  fermentation  and 
decay  which  work  upon  them.  In  this  work  he  clearly  showed  the 
presence  of  great  numbers  of  microscopic  living  organisms  in  the 
air.  He  also  showed  some  of  the  methods  which  could  be  used  to 
kill  these  organisms.  It  was  in  these  experiments  that  he  used  the 
famous  swan-neck  flask — a  bottle  filled  with  a  nutrient  broth,  the 
neck  of  which  had  been  heated  and  drawn  out  into  an  “S”-shaped 
curve.  Pasteur  sterilized  the  broth  in  this  flask  and  then  permitted 
it  to  stand.  The  air  entering  the  long  neck  of  the  flask  dropped  its 
microbes  in  the  cuive  of  the  “S”  and  so  the  broth  remained  un¬ 
contaminated.  Some  of  these  flasks  were  kept  free  of  microbial 
life  for  years.  To  prove  the  existence  of  the  microbes  in  the  cur\e 
of  the  neck,  Pasteur  simply  tipped  the  flask  and  allowed  a  few 
drops  of  the  broth  to  enter  the  neck;  these  drops  quickly  became 
cloudy  and  began  to  ferment. 

During  these  studies  on  fermentation  and  on  spontaneous  gen¬ 
eration,  he  discovered  the  two  forms  of  microscopic  life — th.e 
genns  which  need  air  for  their  existence,  and  those  he  called 
anaerobic,  which  die  in  the  presence  of  air.  He  also  showed  how 
some  microscopic  plants,  such  as  yeast  and  mucor,  function  dififer- 
ently  in  the  presence  of  air  than  when  excluded  from  air. 

In  1865,  at  the  request  of  his  teacher  and  friend,  Dumas,  he 
entered  a  new-  field  and  began  the  study  of  a  disease  of  silkworms 
which  was  ruining  the  farmers  of  southern  France.  Though  he  had 
never  worked  with  silk  worms  before,  Pasteur  soon  discovered  that 
there  were  two  diseases  and  showed  how  each  could  be  overcome. 

During  this  time,  he  taught  in  three  different  schools  and  finally 
w-as  called  back  to  the  Ecole  Nonnale  as  director  of  scientific 
studies.  It  was  while  he  was  teaching  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg 
and  was  convinced  he  would  lead  a  single  life  for  many  years, 
that  he  met  Marie  Laurent,  the  daughter  of  the  Rector  of  the 
University.  Two  weeks  later,  he  wrote  to  Marie’s  father: 
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Designed  and  built  by  FARMHAND... 

to  outspread  and  outlast  all  others! 


FARMHAND  MANURE  SPREADERS 

give  you  fast,  easy  spreading  at 
lowest  cost.  They’re  built  to  cut 
upkeep  costs  way  down.  Features 
such  as  one-piece,  treated 
marine  plywood  floors,  PTO- 
powered  worm  gear-driven  aprons, 
two-speed  imloading  and  heavily 
built  and  braced  steel  frames 
make  a  Farmhand  Spreader  yoiu* 
best  buy.  See  them  all  at  your 
Farmhand  dealers!  He  has  a  size 
to  fit  your  needs. 


6-TON  "POWER-BOX”  SPREADER 

ASAE-RATEO  CAPACITY  230  BUSHEL 


BIGGER  PAYLOADS,  faster  spreading, 
proven  the  best.  The  6-ton  “Power- Box" 
with  Spreader  attachment  helps  you 
get  full  value  from  manure  . .  .  makes  long 
hauls  practical  and  profitable.  This  big, 
PTO-Spreader  thoroughly  shreds  and 
evenly  spreads  huge  loads.  It  has 
aluminum  alloy  sides,  marine 

plywood  bottom,  full  roller  chain  apron. 
Mounts  on  truck,  trailer  or  wagon. 


4-TON  "POWER-BOX"  SPREADER 
ASAE-RATED  CAPACITY  170  BUSHEL 


A  PTO-SPREADER  with  all  the  proven 
construction  and  operational  features  you’ve  ever 
wanted.  This  new  Farmhand  4-Ton  “Power-Box" 
Spreader  has  flared  sides,  2  steel  beaters,  and 
specially-designed  “widespread”.  The  aluminized  steel 
sides  and  *4 -in  treated  marine  plywood  floor 
assure  many  years  of  trouble-free  spreading. 

Single  beater  model  also  available.  J 


"110"  SPREADER 

ASAE-RATED  CAPACITY  110  BUSHEL 


ftee  INFORMATION! 

THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY 
Dept.  FQ-120,  Hopkins,  Minnesota 


Send  information  on. 


I  am  a  student,  send  special  material  □ 


TOP  PERFORMANCE  at  lowest  cost . .  .  with  the  new  Farmhand 
“110”  Spreader.  Here’s  a  PTO  Spreader  with  110-bu.  capacity, 
steel  sides  and  ?4-in.  treated  marine  plywood  floor.  Rugged  new 
design  “widespread”  shreds  and  spreads  evenly.  Beater  can  be  shut 
off  while  apron  keeps  running,  for  positive  cleanout.  Top  beater  for 
leveling  off  high  loads  is  optional.  Two-speed  apron  .  .  .  100% 
operation  from  tractor  seat.  Choice  of  15,  16  or  20  in.  wheels. 


Name 


Address. 


A  Division  of  DofTm  Corporation 
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BURCH 

WHEEL-TYPE  DISC  HARROW 


BURCH  “TRUE  BLUE” 


.  .  .  now,  more  than  ever 
the  buy-word  for  value! 


•  Cutting  widths  range  from  6  Vs  ft.  to  14  ft. 

•  Rear  gongs  adjustable  to  fit  your  soil  conditions. 

•  Unequalled  for  all  discing  jobs. 

Strongest,  steadiest  wheel-type  harrow  ever  built.  Large  models 
have  split  axles,  4  bearings  to  each  gang  —  assuring  accurate 
bearing  alignment,  uniform  penetration,  lighter  draft.  Transport 
wheels  spaced  80"  apart.  Crank  adjustment  or  a  touch  of  the 
hydraulic  lever  gives  accurate,  positive  cutting  depth.  Now  avail¬ 
able  with  Constant-Level  attachment.  Ask  your  Burch  Dealer  to 
prove  E-Z-GO  superiority  on  your  farm! 


BURCH  OFFSET 
WHEEL-TYPE  DISC 


HARROW 


Field-proved  for  better 
penetration  and  discing! 

Special  heavy-duty  cut-out 
blades  of  hard  metal, 
spaced  9 Vi"  apart.  Power¬ 
ful,  rigid  frame.  Narrow 
wheel  tread  keeps  both  wheels 
out  of  furrow.  Screw  crank  with 
tension  spring  quickly  adjusts  cut¬ 
ting  depth.  Fully  adjustable 
center-pivoted  gangs.  Get  all  the 
facts  about  this  "True  Blue" 
value  from  your  Burch  Dealer! 


•  Quick-adjustable  hitch 
for  all  tractor  models 
and  field  conditions. 


•  Positive  depth  control 
at  all  times. 

•  Wheels  use  15"  standard  tires 
—  not  9"  size. 


BURCH 
PARALLEL 
POWER-LIFT 
PLANTERS 

•  One-row  units,  two-row  planters, 
four-row  planters. 

•  Wide  range  of  attachments  available. 

Row  widths  on  Burch  Parallel  Four-Row  Planter  can  be  nar¬ 
rowed  to  permit  adding  units  for  six-row  planting.  Fertilizer- 
opener  discs  adjustable  to  preferred  placement  of  fertilizer  — 
one  side  or  both  sides  of  row.  Each  planter  unit  "floats"  indi¬ 
vidually,  has  10"  vertical  travel  (5"  up  or  5"  down) — no 
"rocking  chair"  action.  Many  more  plus-value  features! 


Write,  wire,  or  phone  HArrison  5-61 1 1 

for  name  of  your  nearby  BURCH  “TRUE  BLUE”  Dealer! 

BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  INC. 

Established  1 867  *  Dept.  QW-O,  Evansville  7,  Ind. 


Sir: 

An  offer  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me  and  to  your  family  is  about 
to  be  made  to  you  on  my  behalf ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  put  you  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  following  farts.  ... 

My  father  is  a  tanner  in  the  small  town  of  Arbois  in  the  Jura.  I  have 
three  sisters.  The  youngest  suffered  at  the  age  of  three  from  cerebral  fever 
which  completely  interrupted  the  development  of  her  intelligence.  She 
is  mentally  a  child,  although  adult  in  body.  We  expect  to  place  her  shortly 
in  a  convent.  .  .  . 

My  family  is  in  easy  circumstances,  but  with  no  fortune;  I  do  not  value 
what  we  possess  at  more  than  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  I  have  long  ago 
decided  to  hand  over  my  share  to  my  sisters.  My  only  means  are  good 
health,  some  courage,  and  my  position  in  the  University. 

I  have  held  a  doctor’s  degree  eighteen  months,  and  I  hav-e  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  few  works  which  have  been  very  well  received, 
especially  the  last  one,  and  upon  which  there  is  a  report  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  enclose. 

This,  Sir,  is  all  my  present  position.  As  to  the  future,  unless  my  tastes 
should  completely  change,  I  shall  devote  myself  entirely  to  chemical  re¬ 
search.  I  hope  to  return  to  Paris  when  I  have  acquired  some  reputation 
through  my  scientific  studies.  M.  Biot  has  often  told  me  to  think  seriously 
about  the  Academy;  I  may  do  so  in  ten  or  fifteen  years’  time,  and  after 
assiduous  work ;  but  this  is  only  a  dream,  and  not  the  motive  which  makes 
me  love  science  for  science’s  sake. 

My  father  will  himself  come  to  Strasbourg  to  make  the  proposal  of 
marriage.  No  one  here  knows  of  the  project  which  I  have  formed  and  1 
feel  certain.  Sir,  that  if  you  refuse  my  request,  your  refusal  will  not  be 
known  to  anyone.  .  .  . 

P.S.  I  was  twenty-six  on  December  27.  > 

Pasteur  married  the  witty  and  lovable  Marie  Laurent  and  she 
became  the  perfect  wife  for  him,  organizing  their  home  life  so  that 
he  was  free  to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  his  scientific  work.  When  he 
was  deep  in  thought  and  would  not  speak  for  hours,  she  kept  the 
children  quiet.  When  he  was  so  engrossed  in  an  experiment  that  time 
was  forgotten,  she  went  to  the  laboratory  and  fetched  him  home 
for  dinner.  When  he  wrote  a  paper  on  a  new  finding,  she  copied  it 
in  her  beautiful  handwriting  so  that  it  could  be  published.  When 
he  developed  the  habit  of  wiping  each  plate,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon 
and  picking  from  her  fine  French  bread  any  slightest  trace  of  im¬ 
purity,  she  smiled,  knowing  that  it  was  a  carryover  from  his  im¬ 
peccable  laboratory  technique.  When  he  studied  the  silkworm, 
she  and  the  children  became  silk  technicians.  Throughout  it  all, 
she  retained  her  wonderful  sense  of  humor.  On  a  wedding  anni- 
v'ersary',  she  wrote  her  daughter,  “Your  father  is  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts,  talks  little,  sleeps  little,  rises  at  dawn,  and,  in  one  word, 
continues  the  life  I  began  with  him  this  day  thirty-five  years  ago.” 
VV'^hen  Pasteur  made  a  discover^’,  she  shared  his  triumph,  and  when 
he  was  ill,  she  nursed  him. 

On  the  night  of  October  19,  1868,  Pasteur  suffered  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  which  completely  paralyzed  him.  It  w-as  thought  he 
was  about  to  die.  For  a  day  or  two  he  lay  unable  to  move,  unable 
to  speak.  Gradually  his  speech  returned  and,  seven  days  after  the 
near  fatal  stroke,  he  dictated  a  paper  for  the  Academy  of  Science 
on  a  new  process  for  testing  silkworm  eggs  to  find  those  which 
are  predisposed  to  disease.  Three  months  later  he  was  able  to  get 
back  into  scientific  research,  but  his  left  arm  and  leg  remained 
partially  paralyzed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to 
Pasteur.  He  had  admired  the  growth  of  Germany  and  had  been 
particularly  impressed  with  the  great  strides  German  scientists  had 
made.  He  was  as  emotionally  unprepared  for  the  German  attack 
as  France  was  in  a  military  way.  The  blockade  and  bombing  of 
Paris  were  to  him  a  rev’ersion  to  barbarity.  He  remained  bitterly 
anti-German  the  rest  of  his  life. 

When  Pasteur  was  55  years  old  and  partially  paralyzed,  he  began 
work  on  an  entirely  new  field  of  study,  immunization.  Lentil  this 
time  the  only  immunity  to  disease  known  was  the  natural  resistance 
caused  by  having  the  disease  and  the  single,  great  discovery  of  the 
English  physician,  Jenner,  that  an  inoculation  of  cowpox  would 
create  immunity  to  smallpox. 

Pasteur  began  first  on  a  study  of  anthrax,  a  disease  which  was 
killing  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  and  occasionally  men  on  farms 
throughout  Europe. 

His  first  job  was  to  determine  the  origin  of  the  disease.  The 
microscopic  rod-shaped  bacillus  of  anthrax  had  been  seen  in  the 
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blood  of  animals  killed  by  this  disease  be¬ 
fore  Pasteur  began  his  work.  But  when  lab¬ 
oratory'  animals  had  been  inoculated  with 
blood  from  anthrax-killed  animals — secured 
a  day  or  two  after  death — they  died,  but 
showed  no  trace  of  the  rod-shaped  organism 
in  their  systems.  It  was  concluded  that  the 
blood  itself  contained  the  anthrax  poison 
and  had  killed  them  rather  than  the  germ. 

To  settle  this  point,  Pasteur  took  a  drop 
of  blood  containing  the  anthrax  germ  and 
inoculated  a  broth  made  of  sterile,  slightly 
alkaline  urine.  The  anthra.x  multiplied  rap¬ 
idly.  Pasteur  then  took  a  drop  of  this  lic|uid 
and  placed  it  in  a  second  flask  of  the  sterile 
urine.  He  continued  in  this  way  transferring 
one  drop  from  a  flask  in  which  the  anthrax 
had  been  grown  into  a  flask  of  new  material 
until  he  had  made  40  such  transfers.  The 
original  drop  of  blood  was  now  diluted 
many  millions  of  times.  He  then  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  anthra.x  germ,  taken  from 
the  40th  flask,  was  capable  of  causing  death 
by  anthra.x  in  laboratory  animals. 

Why  then,  had  animals  inoculated  with 
blood  from  a«thrax-killed  beasts  not  shown 
the  anthra.x  germ  in  their  own  blood?  Pas¬ 
teur  went  back  over  this  ground  and  showed 
that  within  16  hours  after  death  another 
germ,  the  septic  vibrio,  began  its  growth. 
He  demonstrated  that  animals  inoculated 
with  old  blood  died  of  septicemia  before 
anthrax  had  a  chance  to  develop. 

In  this  study,  Pasteur  went  to  the  farmers 
to  get  from  them  their  ideas  on  this  disease. 
He  found  that  they  considered  certain  fields 
dangerous  as  far  as  anthrax  was  concerned. 
When  animals  were  grazed  on  these  fields 
some  of  them  were  almost  certain  to  die  of 
anthrax.  \Vhy?  One  day  while  walking  over 
a  farm,  he  noticed  one  spot  of  ground  which 
was  slightly  difTerent  than  the  rest  of  the 
field.  He  asked  the  farmer  about  the  spot 
and  found  that  he  had  buried  a  sheep  there 
which  had  died  of  anthrax.  Pasteur 
crouched  over  the  spot  and  studied  the 
earth  with  his  near-sighted  eyes  until  he 
discovered  the  difference  between  this  spot 
and  other  soil  lay  in  the  number  of  earth- 
wonu  castings  on  the  surface.  He  collected 
these  and  also  dug  up  a  number  of  the 
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Niw  Behlen  Grain  Drying  Tank.  Big  capacity 
in-storage  dryer  with  natural  air _ com¬ 

bining  supplemental  heat  when  needed.  En¬ 
gineered  especially  for  drying  grain. 
Actually  designed  for  sub-normal  drying 
conditions,  so  weather  problem  is  almost 
eliminated  when  drying  with  natural  air. 
Plenum  chamber  under  perforated  drying 


floor  gives  uniform  air  movement  through 
entire  batch  of  grain,  eliminating  “hot 
spots,"  “wet  spots.”  Up  to  35,000  cu.  ft.  of 
air  forced  through  batch  every  minute.  Two 
Tank  sizes:  12'  sidewalls  (6,600  bu.  cap.), 

20'  sidewalls  (10,000  bu.  cap.).  Diameter 
26'9''.  Dries,  stores  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
milo,  etc. 

New  Steel  Flat  Top  for  farm  or  town  use  has  been 
engineered  by  Behlen  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Columbus, 
Nebr.,  to  give  you  low-cost,  weather-tight  housing. 
Ideal  for  livestock  and/or  machinery.  Available 
only  In  standard  units  (35'4i/2"  wide  x  21'3"  long, 
with  10'  or  14'  wall  heights).  To  get  the  size  build¬ 
ing  you  want,  you  start  with  one  Flat  Top  unit 
and  add  on  additional  units,  slde-by-side.  Heavy 
gauge  3"  corrugated  steel.  Wide  selection  of  door 
and  window  styles  available. 


Two  Harvest  “Hands”  Of  The  ’60’s!  Me¬ 
chanical  drying,  flat  grain  storage.  Steel 
building  is  Behlen  Curvet,  for  grain  and/or 
machinery.  Grain  Storage  Curvet  “40”  has 
“extra  rugged”  wall  strength  to  store  grain 
12'  high  against  sidewalls,  10'  against  end- 
walls,  without  ties.  Multi-Purpose  Curvet, 
40'  and  53'  widths.  Length  unlimited  for 
all  Curvets. 

High  Speed  Grain  Dpfer.  Behlen  lasts 
many  years  longer.  Dries  with  controlled 
heat/air  movement . . .  not  constant  grain 

ntovement _ so  grain  moving  machinery 

is  in  gear  only  1/10  the  time.  Removes  623 
gals,  of  water  from  a  500-bu.  batch  of  30% 
corn  in  214  hours.  Axial  Vane  Fan  forces 
up  to  78  cu.  ft.  of  heated  air  through  every 
bushel  every  minute.  4,250,000  BTU  burner. 
Automatic  controls.  In  270,  375  and  500 
bu.  sizes.  Operates  off  PTO  or  electricity 
. . .  burns  LP  or  natural  gas. 


Bonus  Grain  Storage  in  Behlen  straight- 
wall.  Frameless,  all-steel.  No  ties  needed. 
Widths,  39',  52'.  All  clear  span.  Two  models. 
Grain  Storage  Straightwall  has  30°  Steep- 
Pitch  Roof.  Utility  Straightwall  with  16° 
Low-Pitch  Roof  for  farm  workshop,  ma¬ 
chine  shed,  etc. 


Bar  Mesh  Corn  Crib.  Most 
popular  cribs  a-going! 
Steel  bar  mesh  (over  14* 
dia.)  is  galvanized  after 
welding,  with  up  to  6  times 
more  zinc.  “Steep-Pitch” 
Roof.  Sizes:  611  to  1940  bu. 
Shown  is  new  Natural  Air 
Drying  System. 


Write  for  full  information,  dealer's  name: 

BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Dept.  F-12  Phone:  LO  4-3111 

Columbus,  Nebraska 


JOP  VENTILATORS 

16  FAN  a  TUNNELS  •'OWH-SIttH 


eo^  MATERIAL-HANDLING  EQUIPMENT! 


Silo  filling  is  a  one-man 
job  with  the  Cobey 
51-BF. 


HANDLE  UP  TO  60  TONS  OF  SILAGE  PER  HOUR- 
SAVE  $800  OR  MORE  PER  SEASON  IN  HIRED  LABOR! 
—With  Cobey  51-BF  Self-unloading  Forage  and  Bunk- 
Feeder  Wagons 


Because  it  makes  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  forage  a  one-man  opera¬ 
tion— because  it  hauls  more  forage 
per  trip  —  because  it  self-unloads 
faster,  either  side  or  rear  delivery 
—because  it's  built  for  high-speed 
travel  between  fields  and  barn¬ 
yard,  the  Cobey  51-BF  Wagon  is 
the  greatest  labor-saving,  time¬ 
saving,  cost-cutting  wagon  ever 


designed  to  handle  forage!  And 
it's  a  year-around,  all-purpose 
wagon,  too!  Bunk  feed  cattle,  haul 
and  unload  ear  or  shelled  corn, 
small  grain,  stalks,  straw,  baled 
hay— in  fact  this  one  wagon  will 
do  all  your  hauling  jobs!  If  you're 
out  to  save  your  back,  cut  your 
labor  costs,  then  by  all  means  write 
for  full  details  an  the  SI -BP. 


Cobey  51-B  SELF-UNLOADING  FORAGE  WAGON 


If  bunk  feeding  green  forage  or 
ensilage  is  not  a  factor  in  your 
plans  for  barnyard  automation, 
the  Cobey  51-B  will  give  you  the 
same  multi-purpose,  the  same  sav¬ 
ing  in  labor,  time,  and  cash  in  silo 


filling,  as  does  the  Cobey  51-BF 
described  above.  And  since  the 
bunk-feeder  attachment  is  not  a 
part  of  the  51-B,  the  cost  of  the 
wagon,  naturally,  is  less. 


The  Cobey  51-B  is  a  straight 
se  If  •  u  n  load  in  g  Forage 
Wagon. 


ONE  MAN  CAN 
UNLOAD  IN  MINUTES 
WHAT  3  MLN 
WOULD  TAKE  HOURS 
TO  SCOOP! 


A  Cobey  Hydraulic 
Hoist  mounted  on 
your  truck  will  easily 
repay  its  cost  within  a  year— in 
the  time  it  saves  and  the  hired 
help  it  eliminates.  And  Cobey 
Hoists  are  custom  engineered  es¬ 
pecially  for  farm  service.  Based 


on  40  years  of  hoist  know-how. 
Cobey  packs  more  performance, 
service  life,  and  freedom  from 
maintenance  in  its  hoists  than  any 
other  hoist  made. 


COBEY  GUARANTEES  THE  STEEL  FLOOR.  SIDES  AND 
HEAD  SHEET.  OF  ITS  SPREADERS  AGAINST  CORROSION! 


Her«'»  the  fine  shredding,  wide  spread¬ 
ing  you  get  with  Cobey  P-T-O 
Spreaders! 


Here's  the  Cobey  P-T-O  200-Bushel 
Spreader  doing  double-duty  os  o  self¬ 
unloading  Forage  Wagon! 


Paul  Meis,  Cobey  Corp.,  Gallon,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  the  Cobey  Line  of  Form  Material  Handling  Equip¬ 
ment.  Thanks. 

Name _ ^ _ 

City  or  Route _ _ _ _ State _ _ 


WRITI  TODAY  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ON  THISI  COBCY  PROFIT-MAKERS! 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Gallon,  Ohio 
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worms.  Back  in  his  laboratory  he  found  anthrax  spores  in  the  cast¬ 
ings  and  in  the  worms’  intestinal  tracts.  He  now  knew  the  cause  of 
the  disease  and  how  it  was  spread,  but  he  was  no  nearer  a  pre¬ 
ventive  or  cure  for  it. 

At  this  s  ime  time,  Pasteur  was  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of 
chicken  cholera.  In  his  laboratory  he  had  isolated  the  germ  of  this 
disease  and  had  finally  been  able  to  grow  it  outside  the  body  of  the 
diseased  bird  in  a  broth  made  from  boiled  chicken  gristle.  He  found 
he  could  cause  the  disease  with  a  few  drops  of  this  broth. 

Here,  a  most  fortunate  accident  occurred — one  which  shows 
Pasteur’s  almost  unbelievable  ability  to  interpret  a  situation  and 
push  on  to  further  exploration.  Some  of  the  broth  was  left  standing 
in  the  laboratory  for  several  weeks.  When  this  material  was  used  to 
inoculate  chickens,  they  remained  healthy.  Pasteur  then  secured 
fresh  chicken  cholera  material  and  tested  it  on  these  hens  and  on 
chickens  just  purchased  from  the  market.  The  birds  which  had 
been  inoculated  with  the  old  broth  surv'ived  without  illness;  the 
others  died.  He  repeated  this  experiment  and  studied  the  mater¬ 
ials;  he  carefully  studied  the  aging  process  of  the  genn  and  finally 
concluded  that  the  aging  had  weakened  the  geim.  He  had  produced 
an  attenuated  virus  incapable  of  causing  the  disease,  but  capable 
of  making  the  bird  immune  to  it. 

He  called  the  new  material  vaccine  and  the  new  process  vaccina¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  Jenner  who  had  first  used  these  words  for  his  cow- 
pox  inoculation — coining  them  from  the  Latin  word  vacca,  cow. 

Pasteur  then  returned  to  the  problem  of  anthrax  to  hunt  for  a 
method  of  producing  a  vaccine  against  it.  Age,  he  found,  had  no 
effect  on  this  germ  for  anthrax  produces  spores  which  can  lie  dor¬ 
mant  for  years  without  losing  their  virulence.  He  attempted  to 
w’eaken  the  germ  with  v'arious  chemicals  and  again  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  v’accine.  Finally,  he  found  that  growing  the  anthrax  in  a 
neutralized  chicken  broth  at  42  degrees  Centigrade  for  ten  days 
produced  a  race  of  anthrax  which  would  communicate  to  animals 
an  extremely  mild,  practically  unnoticeable,  form  of  the  disease 
and  leave  them  immune  (for  a  time,  at  least)  to  the  deadlier  form. 

The  announcement  of  Pasteur’s  finding  on  anthrax  vaccination 
was  met  with  scorn  and  disbelief  in  many  quarters.  Dr.  H.  Rossing- 
nol,  one  of  the  editors  of  V eterinary  Press,  sarcastically  wrote,  “Mi- 
crobiolatry  is  the  fashion,  it  reigns  undisputed;  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  must  not  even  be  discussed,  especially  when  its  Pontiff,  the 
learned  M.  Pasteur,  has  pronounced  the  sacramental  words,  /  have 
spoken.  The  microbe  alone  is  and  shall  be  the  characteristic  of  a 
disease;  that  is  understood  and  settled;  henceforth  the  germ  theory 
must  hav'e  precedence  of  pure  clinics;  the  Microbe  alone  is  true, 
and  Pasteur  is  its  prophet.” 

Rossingnol  began  a  campaign  to  force  Pasteur  to  test  his  theory 
on  a  farm  with  fann  animals.  Pasteur  quickly  accepted  and  agreed 
to  the  rigid  conditions.  Twenty-five  sheep  were  to  be  vaccinated 
against  anthrax;  a  second  25  would  remain  unvaccinated;  and  10 
would  act  as  controls.  The  50  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  sheep 
would  then  be  inoculated  with  virulent  anthrax  germs.  Pasteur 
stated  flatly  that  the  25  vaccinated  sheep  would  all  survive  and  the 
25  unvaccinated  w'ould  all  perish  from  anthrax.  The  vaccinated 
sheep  could  then  be  compared  with  the  10  controls  to  show  that 
vaccination  had  not  harmed  them. 

Some  of  Pasteur’s  associates  were  appalled  and  felt  he  had  put 
his  neck  in  a  noose  with  such  an  agreement.  Rossingnol  was  de¬ 
lighted  and  gave  the  event  worldwide  publicity. 

On  May  5,  1881,  the  animals  were  assembled  on  Rossingnol’s 
farm,  at  Pouilly  le  Fort.  As  his  assistants,  Roux  and  Chamberland, 
left  the  laboratory  to  give  the  first  vaccine  shots,  Pasteur  called,  “Be 
sure  not  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  bottles.”  A  second  vaccination 
took  place  on  May  17.  On  May  31  all  of  the  animals  to  be  tested 
were  given  the  virulent  shots.  The  unbelieving  watchers  insisted 
that  the  bottle  containing  the  anthrax  germs  be  shaken  vigorously 
before  these  shots  and  that  the  shots  be  given  alternately  to  a 
vaccinated  sheep  and  then  to  an  unvaccinated.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  group  would  meet  again  on  June  2. 

Pasteur  was  tense  and  irritable  on  the  night  of  June  1.  A  mes¬ 
sage  advising  him  that  some  of  the  inoculated  animals  seemed  sick 
threw  him  into  a  temper  and  he  accused  Roux  of  doing  a  sloppy 
job  of  vaccinating.  The  following  day  when  they  arrived  at  Pouilly 
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Save  ^  ho 


with  the  NEW  HESSTON  240  Windrower-Conditioner 

...and  get  better  quality  hay 


Ideal  for  a  wide  variety  of  crops! 

Fifteen-minute  detachability  of  the  Conditioner  gives  you 
crop  versatility  with  the  Hesston  240  for  cutting  and 
windrowing  small  grains,  beans,  mint,  peas,  lentils,  and 
many  other  crops.  Lets  you  cut  when  first  grain  is  ripe 
reducing  crop  loss  due  to  lodging,  shattering,  storms,  and 
insect  damage.  Hesston  windrows  lay  in  an  airy  criss-cross 
pattern  for  easy  pick-up  with  your  combine. 


Unbelievable  —  but  true!  One  man  and  a  14-foot 
Hesston  240  Windrower-Conditioner  will  actually  cut, 
condition,  and  windrow  five  times  faster  than  a  con¬ 
ventional  tractor-mower,  conditioner,  and  rake.* 
Whether  you  harvest  50  or  5,000  acres,  you’ll  save  on 
manpower,  and  hours  in  the  field.  You  save  nearly  3 
miles  of  field  travel  per  acre  with  a  14-foot  Hesston 
compared  with  a  7'  mower,  7'  conditioner,  and  8'  rake. 
It  replaces  three  to  five  machines,  saving  50%  on 
equipment  costs  and  reducing  manpower  requirements 
as  much  as  75%. 

Windrowed  hay  gives  you  up  to  23.4%  dry  weight  yield 
increase*  and  saves  those  tender,  nutritious  tips  and 
leaves  that  are  lost  by  mowing  and  raking. 

*  Reports  from  users  and  agricultural  colleges  available  upon  request 

tfMjMoJjike  CL  MuaiW! 


eve 


HESSTON  CORN  HARVESTER 

Use  your  present  combine  to  cut,  shell,  shred,  and  spread 
up  to  four  rows  for  Vi  the  price.  Move  from  com  to  milo- 
maize,  soybeans,  and  millet  without  ^ 

changing  headers.  Fits 
29  combine 
medals. 


\  HESSTON  Man  ufacturing  Company.  Inc. 

I  495-A  King  Street  •  Hesston.  Kan. 

^  Please  send  me  literature  and  name  of  my  distributor  on  the 

I  Hesston  240  Windrower-Conditioner _ Corn  Harvester _ 

t  I  am  a  Farmer - Dealer _ Student _ 


le  Fort,  the  Pasteur  party  was  met  with 
cheers.  All  of  the  vaccinated  sheep  weie 
well;  22  of  the  unvaccinated  animals  were 
dead,  two  died  in  front  of  the  spectatoi-s 
and  the  final  one  died  the  next  day.  The 
tremendous  publicity  which  his  enemies 
had  given  this  demonstration  made  Pas¬ 
teur’s  victoiy  worldwide.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  on  May  25,  between  the  time  of  the 
last  vaccination  and  the  challenge  with 
anthrax,  Pasteur  and  his  staff  were  hard  at 
work  on  rabies.  In  a  letter  that  day,  Marie 
Pasteur  wrote  to  her  daughter,  “Your  fa¬ 
ther  has  just  brought  great  news  from  the 
laboratory.  The  new  dog  which  was  tre¬ 
phined  (its  skull  opened)  and  inoculated 
with  hydrophobia  died  last  night  after  nine¬ 
teen  days’  incubation  only.  The  disease 
manifested  itself  on  the  fourteenth  day,  and 
this  morning  the  same  dog  was  used  for  the 
trephining  of  a  fresh  dog,  which  was  done 
by  Roux  with  unrivalled  skill.  All  this  means 
that  we  shall  have  as  many  mad  dogs  as  will 
be  required  for  experiments.  .  .  .” 

The  work  on  rabies  continued  and  Pas¬ 
teur  tackled  a  new  disease  as  well,  swine 
er)'sipelas.  His  work  with  this  disease  was 
swift  and  decisive.  He  followed  his  classic 
methods:  first,  isolate  the  genn  which 
causes  the  disease;  then,  reproduce  the  dis¬ 
ease  with  this  germ;  finally,  find  a  method 
of  attenuating  the  germ.  This  time  he  found 
that  he  could  weaken  the  genn  by  growing 
it  in  a  rabbit,  then  in  a  second  rabbit.  The 
germs  from  this  second  rabbit  were  found 
to  immunize  pigs  without  causing  the  viru¬ 
lent  fonn  of  the  disease. 

Pasteur’s  work  had  changed  French  agri¬ 
culture.  Vinegar  and  wine  could  be  made 
without  the  contamination  of  unwanted 
bacteria ;  milk  could  be  kept  wholesome  and 
pure;  the  silk  industry  had  been  revived; 
chicken  cholera,  anthrax,  and  swine  erysi¬ 
pelas  had  been  conquered.  He  had  helped 
France  from  defeat.  Thomas  Huxley,  the 
English  physiologist,  said,  “Pasteur’s  dis- 
cov'eries  alone  would  suffice  to  cover  the  war 
indemnity  of  five  millions  paid  by  France 
to  Germany  in  1870.” 

His  conquest  of  rabies  and  the  proof 
given  in  the  treatment  of  Joseph  Meister 
completed  his  last  great  work.  The  world 
responded  to  this  dramatic  announcement 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm.  A  world-wide 
subscription  was  raised  to  build  the  great 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris.  Rich  and  poor 
gave  generously  and  Pasteur  was  touched 
to  find  on  the  list  of  contributors  from 
Alsace  the  name  of  Joseph  Meister. 

Pasteur  lived  to  see  the  dedication  of  the 
Institute,  but  he  did  little  work  there.  A 
second  stroke  and  an  attack  of  uremia 
felled  him.  He  died  September  28,  1895, 
at  73  and  was  buried  in  a  small  chapel  in 
the  Pasteur  Institute. 

Joseph  Meister  became  the  gatekeeper 
of  the  Pasteur  Institute.  In  1940,  after  the 
German  invasion  of  Paris,  he  committed 
suicide  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  out  an 
order  to  open  to  German  visitors  the  crypt 
where  Pasteur  is  buried. 


PROFIT  IS  THE  DIFFERENCE 
THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  IN  THE  BOAR 


Price  received  less  cost  of  production  equals  profit. 

A  reduction  in  feed  cost  is  as  important  in  profit  as 
an  increase  in  market  price.  Efficiency  of  gain  is 
influenced  by  the  hoar  you  use.  Increase  your  profits 
by  using  a  performance  tested  sire. 

IF  rile  for  Folder 


R.  R.  #4,  Noblesville,  Indiana 


NOW!  Every  FARM  CAN  SAVE  MONEY! 
SLASH  FERT!LIZING  and  SEED!NG  TIME 

with  the  new  LOW  COST  Series  SOO 

BROD-KASTOR 


•  Spreads  pelleted  and  granular 
fertilizer  in  swaths  approximately 
50  ft.  wide 

•  Uniform  pattern ...  As  accurate 
as  it  is  fast  .  .  .  Gets  on  fields 
when  trucks  cannot 

•  Seeds  and  fertilizes  in  one  op¬ 
eration  with  seeder  attachment 


For  CUSTOM 
fertilinne  •  • 
inquire  about  o 
BBK  models 


Dept.  FQ 

THE  BELT  CORPORATION,  ORIENT,  OHIO 


Original  Caswell 


fARRO-CRAm 


Hog  raisers  today  use  more  Caswell 
“Farro-Crates”  than  all  other  makes  com¬ 
bined!  Thousands  have  reordered  Farro- 
Crates  three  and  four  times.  That’s  proof 
of  real  customer  satisfaction!  Save  all 
your  baby  pigs  with  "Farro-Crates.  All- 
steei,  collapsible  and  portable,  they  handle 
any  size  sow.  Guaranteed. 


Want  a  modern  farrowing  and  hog-raising  setup  without  spending  a  fortune  for  it? 
Check  the  farm-proved  Casweii  hog  equipment  items  below  that  interest  you.  We’ll  send 
you  literature  and  complete  information. 

□  Caswell  “SWINE-DINER”  I — I  Caswell  “WAYO-CRATE” 

(Modern  automatic  feeding  system)  1  I  (Extremely  accurate  hog  scale) 

□  New  Caswell  “PIG-GRIP”  I — I  Caswell  CATCH-CHUTE 

(A  baby  pig  holder  that  works!)  I _ I  (Handles  hogs  from  35-450  lbs.) 


PLANNING  SERVICE 


Write  for  valuable  16-page  "Hog  Profits”  book  and 
Free  Planning  Service.  We  can  help  you  get  a  modern 
farrowing  setup  using  your  present  old  buildings  .  .  . 
like  we’ve  done  for  thousands  of  others.  No  obligation. 


453  VINE  STREET  •  CHEROKEE.  IOWA 


MASTITIS  CONTROL 

{Continued  from  page  75) 
cold  with  thick  bedding.  Protect  from 
sources  of  infection  by  removing  manure 
often,  and  flushing  as  far  as  milk  splashes 
and  disinfecting  stalls  once  a  week.  Avoid 
cold  drafts  on  stabled  cows.  Eliminate  mud- 
holes,  slippery  alleys,  high  doorsills,  and 
abandoned  silo  foundations.  Keep  cows 
from  running;  it  jolts  their  udders. 

Give  the  dry  cow  good  care  and  proper 
rations.  .Always  sanitize  her  teats  after 
final  milking.  Infusing  known  infected 
quarters  with  antibiotics  is  particularly  ef¬ 
fective  on  dry  udders.  Some  veterinarians 
advise  infusing  all  quarters  on  diy  cows  that 
may  be  infected.  It  may  save  money  over 
separate  laboratory  tests  on  each  quarter 
and  treating  only  infected  ones. 


EXTERIOR  PAINT 

(Continued  from  page  76) 
painting  bare  wood,  or  24  houi-s  before  re¬ 
painting  where  there  is  paint  left.  It’s  safe 
to  reduce  this  limit  if  there  is  no  moisture 
or  vapor  problem.  Latex  paints  can  go  on 
damp  surfaces.  It  is  recommended  not  to 
wait  longer  than  two  weeks  before  covering 
a  primer  or  before  adding  a  second  coat. 

To  paint  galvanized  metal; 

1.  Seal  and  renail.  Scrub  rusty  areas 
with  a  stiff-bristh'd  brush.  deck  scrub 
brush  is  best.  Prime  rusty  spots  with  metal¬ 
lic  zinc  paint.  Prime  the  whole  surface,  if 
the  top  coat  is  not  to  be  metallic  paint.  Dry 
2  to  4  days. 

2.  Paint  the  whole  surface.  The  best 
time  is  a  warm,  chy  day.  Do  not  paint  new 
galvanized  steel  till  the  shine  has  worn  off 
(usually  6  months).  Before  then,  most 
galvanizer  does  not  hold  paint  well  with¬ 
out  a  special  treatment.  The  treatment  dif¬ 
fers  among  steel  manufacturers. 

.5.  .An  extra  coat  added  within  4  years 
more  than  doubles  the  rust  protection. 

To  repaint  masonry': 

1.  Repair  nicks,  cracks,  and  crumbled 
mortar  joints.  Scrape  well.  .A  grubbing  hoe 
is  good  on  whitewash — especially  impor¬ 
tant  to  remove  before  painting.  Scrub  with 
hot  water  to  remove  flakes  and  dirt. 

2.  Spray  with  dean  water  till  the  sur¬ 
face  is  damp  (not  dripping).  Do  not  paint 
in  temperature  below  50  degrees,  and  allow’ 
at  least  one  day’s  drying  between  coats. 
Two  coats,  a  primer  and  a  topcoat,  are  best. 


THE  RED  POLL  COW 


A  superior  moth,er  for 
cow-calf  herds — Red  Poll 
cows  weaned  one-fifth 
heavier  calves,  with  high¬ 
est  red  meat  carcass  qual¬ 
ity,  in  recent  Kentucky 
Experiment  Station  cow- 
calf  plan  tests. 

Get  100  pounds  more  calf 
per  cow  per  year  and 
lower  production  cost  per 
calf,  with  Red  Polls. 

Write  for  FREE  FACTS,  list 
of  breeders  neor  you  and 
sample  copy  of  Red  Poll 
NEWS;  send  check  for  sub¬ 
scription,  $2.00  per  year,  $5.00  three  years. 

RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 
3275-Q  Holdrege  Street  Lincoln  3,  Nebraska 


*57  National  Grand 
Champion  Red  Poll 
Cow  and  her  1960 
heifer  calf  at  ape  82 
days — no  creep,  none 
needed. 


DAIRY  —  Unload  finished  feed  into  the  HOGS  —  Portable!  Roll  your  Gehl  Mix- 

barn  feed  room  or  bins  for  handy,  pro-  All  into  the  hog  yard  and  unload  a  bal- 

tected  bulk  feed  storage.  anced  ration  directly  into  self-feeders. 


It  grinds!  It  mixes! 


!t  de!ivers 

Pay  yourself  for  feed-making  costs 
with  a  versatile  Gehl  Mix-All!  It  frees 
you  from  feed  hauling,  tiresome  waits 
at  the  mill,  week-end  feed  shortages. 
Mix-All  pays  for  itself  several  times  in 
one  year  .  .  .  out  of  savings  over  the 
cost  of  commercially  milled  feed. 

Poultry,  hog,  beef  or  dairyman  .  .  . 
you  can  cut  feed  bills  easily.  Just  put 
any  low-cost,  home-grown  crop  —  small 
grains  or  ear  corn  —  into  adjust-o- 
height  auger-feeder.  Fill  the  concentrate 
hopper  with  vitamins,  minerals,  medi¬ 
cation.  Milled  and  mixed  ingredients 
ride  the  vertical  auger  to  the  toj)  of  the 
2-ton  hopper.  The  center  auger  circu- 


GEHL  PTO  POWER  PARTNERS... 

lifi  the  burden  from  your  back, 
make  your  tractor  payback  more 


the  feed! 

lates  and  blends  .  .  .  turns  out  a  top, 
commercial-quality  formula,  uniform  in 
color,  texture,  performance. 

More!  Gehl  lets  you  pick  the  Grind- 
All  mill  size  you  need  —  either  10"  or 
jumbo  15"-capacity  model.  And  another 
Gehl  Mix-All  bonus  saves  the  grinder, 
saves  power:  pull  the  grinder  drive 
clutch  and  the  mixer  runs  independent¬ 
ly  of  the  grinder.  Unload  finished  feed 
pushbutton  style,  right  from  the  tractor 
seat  .  .  .  deliver  into  self-feeders,  bunks, 
bins  or  bags. 

Gehl  optional  equipment  includes 
crusher-feeder  with  large  17"  throat  open¬ 
ing  that  takes  bale  slices  like  a  breeze. 


GEHL  BROS.  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  MM-21-23,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  feeding  facts  on  the  new 
[3  Mix-All  Q  Grind-All 

Nome . - 

Route . Town . 

State . . . n  I  am  a  student 


f. 


FARM  TRANSFER  OR  HOW  TO  GIVE  WHILE  YOU  LIVE 

{Continued  from  pane  93) 

cause  all  overhead  expenses  will  be  shared  three  ways. 

Now  that  initial  gifts  to  the  children  of  cattle  and  securities 
have  been  made,  Pete’s  and  Helen’s  future  gift  plans  will  proceed 
cautiously  for  several  years.  They  think  they  may  set  up  college 
funds  for  the  grandchildren  by  buying  bonds  in  their  names  or 
perhaps  place  securities  in  trust.  This  point  is  not  settled. 

However,  another  lifetime  transfer  is  settled  and  a  part  of  Pete’s 
plan.  Pete  held  almost  all  his  stocks  and  bonds  in  joint  tenancy 
with  Helen,  about  $70,000  worth  after  the  gift  of  $.'>,000  to  Mar\'. 
Pete  found  that  since  the  source  of  funds  to  buy  these  securities 
was  from  fanning,  the  federal  estate  tax  would  apply  to  the  entire 
value  in  his  estate.  None  of  it  would  be  taxed  in  Helen’s  estate. 
To  correct  this,  Pete  changed  about  half  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
to  Helen’s  name  alone.  In  fact,  Pete’s  plan  is  to  build  her  estate 
to  around  $100,000  by  transferring  property  to  her  and  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  title  to  the  home  fann  from  joint  tenancy  to  a  tenancy  in 
common.  The  latter  step  also  has  been  taken  and  the  result  is  that 
half  of  the  fann  will  be  in  each  estate  at  death  rather  than  all  of 
it  in  Pete’s  estate.  Joint  tenancy  can  produce  undesirable  tax 
results  in  larger  estates,  something  they  didn’t  know  until  they 
dug  into  the  estate  problem  pretty  deejtly  and  got  ad\ice. 

The  balance  of  Pete’s  estate  and  that  which  Helen  now  has  is 
taken  care  of  by  their  wills.  All  personal  property  goes  to  each 
other  and  then  to  Mary,  except  the  partnership  interest,  which 
goes  to  Glen  and  Bill.  This  will  allow  Glen  and  Hill  to  continue 
the  farm  operation  without  interruption  and  without  indebted¬ 
ness.  The  land  that  Pete  still  owns  goes  to  Helen  for  her  life  in 
order  to  avoid  inheritance  taxes  at  her  death.  A  trust  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  same  end  and  |)rovide  more  flexibility  than  a  life  estate, 
but  Pete  didn’t  fully  understand  the  workings  of  a  trust  and  voted 
for  the  life  estate.  After  the  life  estate,  the  220  and  the  160  go 
to  the  children  with  an  opportunity  for  the  sons  to  buy  Mary’s  in¬ 
terest  in  either  or  both  fanns  at  values  to  be  set  by  appraisal. 

Pete  and  Helen  believe  this  plan  will  accomplish  their  objec¬ 
tives  of  sav'ing  a  substantial  amount  of  inheritance  taxes,  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  the  sons  in  fanning,  and  of  increasing  the  proba¬ 
bilities  at  least  100  percent  that  they  will  stay  on  the  family  farms. 
Lastly,  the  plan  provides  plenty  of  income  and  security  for  them¬ 
selves  and  at  the  same  time  eases  them  into  retirement  at,  or  before, 
age  65.  By  generating  enthusiasm  and  settling  everyone’s  mind  on 
what  will  happen  to  his  estate,  Pete  thinks  his  income  may  actually 
be  greater  than  if  he  sat  on  everything  he  owned  until  he  died. 

The  Delvan  Family 

John  and  Ruth  Delvan  live  on  a  central  Illinois  fann.  They  had 
a  different  problem  and  arrived  at  a  different  solution.  They  think 
it  fits  their  needs  like  a  glove.  The  family  includes  three  daughters, 
all  married,  two  of  them  living  out  of  the  state,  and  a  son,  Don,  who 
is  just  hnishing  high  school.  John  is  60  and  has  no  thoughts  of 
retiring.  Ruth,  his  wife,  is  59  and  active  in  community  affairs. 

John  and  Ruth  hold  all  their  farm  land,  300  acres  in  one  tract, 
in  joint  tenancy.  In  addition  to  farming,  John  operates  a  seed  and 
fertilizer  business  on  the  farm  which  is  worth  nearly  $50,000,  but 
John  borrowed  $20,000  from  the  local  bank  last  year  for  improx  e- 
ments  and  operating  capital.  The  total  gross  estate  is  estimated  at 
$200,000,  the  land  making  up  $150,000  of  the  total. 

John  has  often  wondered  how  he  and  Ruth  could  make  a  fair 
distribution  of  their  holdings  to  the  children  and  still  keep  the 
home  farm  intact.  .\lso,  how  would  the  seed  and  fertilizer  busi¬ 
ness  be  continued?  John  procrastinated,  however,  until  he  got 
an  eye  opener  one  day  when  an  insurance  agent  stopped  by.  In 
the  process  of  selling  John  more  life  insurance  the  agent  gave  him 
a  rough  estimate  of  what  the  inheritance  taxes  would  be  on  his 
estate,  if  he  and  Rtith  did  nothing  but  let  the  law  take  its  course. 

Several  visits  with  an  attorney,  and  a  few  talks  with  businessmen 
convinced  the  Delvans  that  the  best  answer  to  their  problems  was 
to  form  a  family  corporation.  They  were  operating  a  substantial 
farming  and  seed  business,  and  if  businessmen  in  town  found  it 
advantageous  to  tise  a  corporation,  they  didn’t  see  why  it  wouldn’t 
apply  the  same  way  on  the  farm. 

Their  attorneys  drafted  the  articles  of  incorporation  and  bylaws. 


NEEDS  NO  POSTS  IN  THE  FLOOR!  The  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  milking  stalls . . .  Hudson  Suspended  Herringbone 
Stalls . . .  have  no  posts  or  supports  entering  the  floor,  re¬ 
sulting  in  advantages  found  in  no  other  stall.  Completely 
suspended  from  the  ceiling... the  hanging  herringbone 
gives  the  operator  more  vision,  freedom  of  movement  and 
safety ...  facilitates  clean-up  without  joints  of  floor  and 
post  to  trap  dirt. 

In  addition,  you  get  all  the  other  benefits  of  Herring¬ 
bone  Stalls:  you  spend  more  time  milking... less  time 
waiting,  walking  and  working.  Cows  train  easier,  are 
quieter  and  let  milk  down  faster.  And  the  cost  per  stall 
is  low — less  space  per  cow  saves  on  building  costs. 


Touch  a  button  and  your  gutters  are  really  clean  with  a 
Hudson  Hercules®  Chain  Gutter  Cleaner.  Superbly  en¬ 
gineered,  the  Hercules  will  give  you  long  worry-free, 
work-free  service.  One  piece,  extra-heavy  galvanized 
steel  elevator  has  built-in  strength,  with  chain  tightener 
and  oiler  for  smooth  positive  operation. 

Super-strong  forged  chain  is  especially  made  for  gutter 
cleaner  service.  Powerful,  smooth  running  transmission 
unit  with  self-aligning  ball  bearings  sealed  to  keep  out 
dirt  and  prolong  life.  Sprockets,  pulleys,  and  motor  are 
all  special  heavy-duty  type  for  longer  service. 

If  you  prefer  a  belt  gutter  cleaner,  see  the  Hudson 
Kleen-Ezy®  Gutter  Cleaner. 
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and  in  a  few  weeks’  time,  they  had  a  charter 
from  the  state.  John  was  president,  Ruth 
was  vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  their  new  corporation.  Shares  of  stock 
in  the  amount  of  $200,000  were  issued  to 
the  two  of  them  plus  one  share  to  one  of  the 
daughters,  because  Illinois  law  requires 
three  incorporators.  The  total  cost  of  in¬ 
corporating  was  $650,  including  fees  and 
taxes  to  the  state  and  the  attorney’s  fee. 

One  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
shares  were  issued  to  John  and  Ruth  in 
joint  tenancy  as  the  land  was  held.  .An¬ 
other  $50,000  was  issued  to  them  as  tenants 
in  common,  which  effectively  transferred 
one-half  that  amount,  or  $25,000,  to  Ruth 
for  federal  estate  tax  purposes.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  $50,000  was  issued  to  John  to  repre¬ 
sent  his  ownership  of  the  farm  personal 
property  and  the  seed  and  fertilizer  busi¬ 
ness.  The  corporation  assumed  the  note 
obligation  of  $20,000. 

It  was  decided  not  to  use  the  new  tax  law 
which  allows  small  corporations  like  this 
one  to  be  taxed  like  a  partnership.  The 
reason  was  that  John  wants  to  distribute 
some  of  the  stock  to  the  children,  but  he  is 
not  ready  to  share  much  of  the  income  as 
yet.  He  expects  to  deplete  most  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  prohts  through  salaries  to  himself, 
to  Ruth,  and  to  Don,  who  will  work  during 
the  summers  even  though  he  isn’t  keen 
about  staying  on  the  farm.  The  seed  and 
fertilizer  business  is  more  to  Don’s  liking, 
but  he  isn't  willing  to  commit  himself  as  to 
future  o<  cupation. 

John  had  another  reason  for  not  electing 
to  be  taxed  like  a  partnership — this  way 
they  could  issue  two  kinds  of  stock,  com¬ 
mon  and  preferred,  with  a  $5  per  share 
value  on  common  and  a  $50  per  share 
value  on  preferred.  Whenever  shares  are 
sold  or  given  to  the  children,  preferred 
stock  generally  will  be  used.  Common 
stock,  with  its  greater  voting  strength,  is 
held  by  the  parents.  Each  share  has  one 
vote,  but  it  takes  ten  shares  of  common  at 
$5  per  share  to  equal  one  share  of  preferred 
at  $50  per  share.  Therefore,  even  if  the 
children  own  half  the  value  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  some  day,  the  parents  still  would 
have  ten  times  as  many  votes. 

Most  states  allow  a  corporation  to  issue 
non-voting  stock  which  would  work  out 
even  better,  but  Illinois  gives  each  share 
one  vote,  making  a  spread  in  value  between 
kinds  of  stock  desirable.  • 

The  next  step  was  a  second  life-time 
transfer  to  Ruth.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  of 
the  joint  tenancy  shares  were  assigned  to 
Ruth  and  considered  a  gift  to  her,  but  no 
gift  tax  was  paid  since  this  is  within  the 
allowable  exemptions.  This  step,  like  the 
issuance  of  shares  as  tenants  in  common  in¬ 
stead  of  joint  tenancy,  was  taken  for  tax 
reasons.  Her  estate  had  to  be  built  up  since 
she  had  made  no  money  contribution  to 
the  purchase  of  the  land.  Helping  with 
chores  and  even  farm  management  doesn’t 
count  as  a  contribution  in  tax  law.  This 
fact  doesn’t  make  farm  wives  happy  when 
they  find  out  about  it,  but  it’s  the  law. 

The  third  step  started  the  solution  to  the 
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MR.  AUGUST  LINSE,  R3,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.  writes  — 

“I  now  own  my  second  Dari-Kool,  a  650 
gallon  cooler.  I  have  had  a  meter  on  this 
cooler  for  the  ^st  five  months  and  find  that 
it  is  cooling  milk  for  less  than  1  kilowatt  of 
electricity  per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  As  this  is  an 
ice-bank  cooler  we  operate  on  “off-peak” 
rates  for  which  we  receive  a  refund  per 
cwt.  of  milk  cooled.  Our  electric  rate  is  20 
per  KW  and  we  use  .92  KW,  so  our  actual 
cost  is  only  1.30  per  100  lbs.  of  milk.  We 
milk  95  cows  in  IV2  hours  and  in  spite  of 
this  fast  milking  our  blend  temperature  is 
always  far  below  the  New  3A  Cooling 
Regulations!”  . 
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•  DARI-KOOL  Does  Not  Freeze  Milk 

•  Exceeds  New  3A  Regulations 

With  a  Dari-Kool  you  con  be  SURE  that 
your  bulk  cooler  more  than  meets  the  new 
3A  Cooling  Standards,  which  became  effec¬ 
tive  September  1,  1960.  And  your  butterfot 
test  will  not  be  affected  by  frozen  milk  —  o 
common  fault  of  many  direct-expansion  tanks. 


DAIRY  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  1 30,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
Please  send  Free  Milkhouse  Plan  Kit  along 
with  information  obout  the  new  Dari-Kool 
Purchase  Plan. 
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Feed  more 
than 

35  head? 

You’ll  profit 
with  Papec’s 
Silo  Unloader 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  show  that  any  farmer  who  feeds 
a  herd  of  more  than  35  head  will  save  money  by  using  a  silo  unloader. 
The  larger  your  herd,  the  greater  your  savings  —  in  both  time  and  labor ! 

With  this  Papec  Silo  Unloader  in  your  silo,  you  have  no  more  hand¬ 
pitching,  no  more  twice-a-day  silo  climbing.  Just  push  a  button,  and  the 
silage  starts  moving  to  your  cattle.  Handles  loose  or  hard-packed  grass, 
sorghum,  and  corn.  Heavy-duty  ice  cutters  available  for  frozen  silage. 

The  PAPEC  Silo  Unloader  is  easily  moved  and  levels  automatically 
for  even  unloading.  Costs  just  pennies  a  day  to  operate.  See  it  at  your 
dealer’s  soon. 
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MACHINE  COMPANY  •  Sbwtnille,  N.Y. 
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Livesfoek  Books 

The  Handbook  of  Feed-  _  - 

atuffs  —  Production,  For- 
mulation,  Medication — by  y 

Seiden  and  Pfander  $9.00 
640  pages  In  dictionary 
style. 

Beef  Cattle-  by  Roscoe  R. 

Snapp  $8.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition  .-o*-*  *’ 

of  this  excellent  book  on 
beef  production. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (22nd  ed.) — by  F. 
B.  Morrison 

New  edition  of  the  complete  book  on  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry  feeding. 

Stockman’s  Handbook — by  M.  E. 
Ensmingor 

Provides  immediate  answers  to  thousands 
of  questions. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  W.  E. 
Petersen 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  books  on 
dairying. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  W.R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  et  al. 

This  Is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  ‘‘Pas¬ 
ture  Book.”  It’s  a  good  one. 


Crops  and  Soil 

Drying  Farm  Crops — by  C.  W.  Hall  $7.00 

Crop  drying  from  both  practical  and  techni¬ 
cal  phases. 


The  Flood  Control  Controversy 

— by  Leopold  &  Maddock  1 

A  comprehensive  book  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  modern  flood  control  and  water  storage. 


Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm — by  F.  C. 

Edminster  ! 

How  to  design,  build,  stock  and  manage 
them.  Also  tips  for  those  who  already  have 
ponds. 


The  Pasture  Book — by  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son 

Revised  edition  of  this  Information-packed 
book. 


Forage  Crops  (2nd  ed.) — by  Gilbert 
H.  Ahlgren  i 

A  new  second  edition,  giving  emphasis  to 
the  mechanization  of  grassland  farming,  the 
use  of  fertilizers,  etc. 


Managing  the  Tenant-Operated  Farm 
by  J.  J.  Wallace  and  R.  R.  Beneke 
A  book  especially  for  non-resident  farm 
owners  and  farm  Investors. 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the 

Beginning  Farmer  —  by  l||||j|||N 
Herbert  Jacobs  $3.50 

A  book  to  give  you  an  In-  IHAjja 

telllgent  start  in  farming.  r 


Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit  . 

Tells  whether  your  plants  are  getting  enough 
nitrogen,  potassium  and  phosphorus.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  come  wltn  the  kit. 


You  Can  Grow  More  Corn — by  Dungan, 
Lang  and  Lowery 

Boosting  yields  without  Increasing  cost. 


Law  and  the  Farmer — 
by  J.  H.  Beuscher  .$5.50 
New  3rd  edition.  Includes 
changes  In  farmer's  income  tax 
and  social  security  benefits. 


Developing  Farm  Woodlands — by  J.  F. 
Preston 

How  to  maintain,  harvest  and  sell  your 
lumber  crop,  fence  posts,  sap  products. 


A  Concept  of  Agribusiness-  -by  Davis 

&  Goldberg  . l 

Eminent  economists  take  a  new  look  at 
farm  supplies,  production  and  marketing. 


Hunger  Signs  in  Crops 

How  to  diagnose  fertility  needs  from  the 

plants  themselves. 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Cattle¬ 
men —  by  J.  W.  Bailey  l 

For  that  emergency  when  you  can‘t  reach 
the  veterinarian. 


Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals 
— by  L.  W.  Hanna  i 

The  chemicals,  directions  for  use,  and  pre¬ 
cautions  In  using.  New  edition. 


Getting  Started  in  Farming — by  John' 
son  and  Peterson 

An  excellent  primer  in  farm  management. 


Dual-Purpose  Cattle — by  Claude  H. 
Hinman 

Breeding,  feeding,  and  handling  the  milk- 
beef  breeds. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers — by  Firman  E. 
Bear  .  .. 

An  understandable  book  on  the  complex 
sub.1ect  of  fertility. 


Arithmetic  in  Agriculture — by  T.  H. 
Fenske 

Basic  arithmetic  but  also  quick  tables  for 
figuring  milk  costs,  protein  In  rations,  fer¬ 
tilizer  rates,  etc. 


A  Veterinary  Handbook  for  Swinemen 
— by  J.  W.  Bailey  1 

A  companion  volume  for  the  hog  raiser. 


Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peter- 


Profitable  Sheep — by  Spelman  B. 
Collins 

The  best  beginner’s  sheep  book  we’ve  seen. 


The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  irrigated  soils. 


Miscellaneous 


Sprinkler  Irrigation — by  A.  W.  McCul¬ 
loch  and  J.  F.  Schrunk 
A  new'  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  how 
to  operate  and  maintain  sprinkler  systems. 


Books  for  children  by  Laura  Ingalls 

Wilder .  $2.95  each 

The  Little  Hwuse  in  the  Big  Wonds 
Little  House  on  the  Prairie 
Farmer  Boy 

On  the  Banks  of  Plum  Creek 
B.v  the  Shores  of  Silver  Lake 
The  Long  Winter 
Little  Town  on  the  Prairie 
These  Happy  Golden  Years 
These  books  by  Mrs.  Wilder  are  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics  of  American  agriculture  and 
make  beautiful  gifts  for  young  readers. 


Successful  Poultry  Management — by 
M.  A.Jull  ! 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book 
on  poultry. 


The  Schooling  of  the  Western  Horse 
by  John  Richard  Young  ! 

One  of  the  most  readable  books  we  know  of 
on  horsemanship.  314  pages  and  scores  of 
drawings  and  photos. 


The  Farm  Shop 

Farm  Arc  Welding — by  J.  V.  Morford 
How  to  buy  and  use  electric  welding 
equipment. 


Swine  Production — by  W.  E.  Carroll  & 
J,  L.  Krider 

The  do’s  and  don’t's  of  turning  hog  feed 
Into  cash. 


Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment — by 
H.  P.  Smith  1 

Detailed  Instructions  for  operation  and 
care  of  practically  every  type  of  farm  tool. 


The  Charles  M.  Russell  Book — by  Harold 
McCracken — regular  edition  $28. 

deluxe  edition  $28. 

An  excellent  biography.  More  than  three 
dozen  color  and  over  a  hundred  black-and- 
white  paintings  and  drawings.  Makes  an 
ideal  gift. 


A  Practical  Guide  for  Horse  Owners — 
by  Jack  Widmer 

A  handbook  which  discusses  all  subjects  of 
fundamental  Interest  to  horse  lovers. 


Farm  Management 

The  Farmer’s  Handbook- 

White  . . 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock, 
and  farm  problems. 


-by  John  M. 


Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade  $6.95 
The  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  sheep  for 
wool  and  mutton. 


The  King  Ranch — by  Tom  Lea. 

2  Volumes  $ 

A  brand  new  and  excitingly  told  history  of 
Texas’  most  famous  ranch.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  by  the  author,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  and  boxed,  this  Is  an  Ideal  gift 
item. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 
c/o  "The  Farm  Quarterly” 
22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10.  Ohio 


for  these  books 


I  enclose  $ 


The  Voice  of  the  Coyote — by  J.  Frank 
Dobie 

A  great  book  on  the  lore  and  life  history  of 
the  coyote. 


and  enter  my  subscription  to  ‘‘Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  $2  0  2  Year  $3.50 


Binders  for  The  Farm  Quarterly,  ea. 
Excellent  gift  Idea.  Holds  a  year’s  copies. 
Leather  drill,  stamped  in  gold. 


Name  . — . - . . . - . . . - . - . 

R.R.  or  Street  . . . . . 

City  . - .  State  . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax 
on  book  orders.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


Index  to  The  Farm  Quarterly . 1 

The  first  12  years’  articles  arranged  by 
subject  matter  for  easy  reference. 


inheritance  problem  that  plagued  them.  Each  daughter  and  the 
son  was  given  $3,000  of  preferred  stock  with  options  to  buy  another 
$3,000  each,  all  at  a  five  percent  dividend  rate.  Each  succeeding 
year  John  and  Ruth  plan  to  make  gifts  of  stock  with  limited  options 
to  buy^  more.  However,  if  any  family  member,  including  in-laws, 
should  Join  the  corporation  actively,  there  is  no  limit  on  the  amount 
of  stock  he  or  she  can  purchase,  and  in  addition,  some  common 
stock  will  gradually  be  given  or  sold  to  that  member  (or  members) . 
John  thinks  this  proposal  will  be  a  good  persuader  for  Don  or  one 
of  the  sons-in-law  to  join  him. 

By  the  time  he  reaches  65,  John  hopes  to  have  their  shares  of 
stock  reduced  to  $150,000,  about  half  of  it  in  his  name  and  half  in 
Ruth’s  name.  At  that  time  he  can  reduce  his  and  Ruth’s  salary  so 
as  to  draw  social  security  and  take  a  larger  share  of  the  profits  as 
dividends.  Or  he  could  reorganize  with  one  class  of  stock  and 
thereby  qualify  under  the  1958  tax  law  which  taxes  shareholders 
directly  on  all  profits.  Under  this  tax  law  the  corporation  is  not 
taxed,  which  eliminates  the  objectionable  double  income  tax  that 
applies  to  regular  corporations.  Another  possibility  is  to  establish 
a  corporate  pension  jrlan  for  John’s  retirement.  If  properly  drawn, 
money  paid  into  the  plan  by  the  corporation  would  be  a  business 
expense  and  therefore  not  taxed. 

The  Delvans,  too,  like  the  Havelons  in  the  first  example,  feel 
they  are  meeting  their  objectives:  first,  to  give  each  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  a  fair  portion  of  the  estate  and  also  retain  its  operation  as  a 
unit.  This  will  be  accomplished  very  simply  by  using  shares  of 
stock  instead  of  trying  to  split  up  farm  acres,  animals  and  a  seed 
and  fertilizer  business.  Shares  represent  interests  in  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  and  are  easily  transferred  between  members  of  the  family. 
Stock  transfer  restrictions  will  keep  the  shares  in  the  family.  The 
second  objective — to  reduce  the  inheritance  tax  burden — will  be 
met  since  there  is  an  estimated  $37,000  inheritance  and  estate 
tax  saving. 

Both  objectives  are  met  primarily  by  using  life-time  transfers: 
(1)  transfers  to  the  children  by  gift  and  sale  of  shares,  and  (2) 
tiansfers  to  Ruth  by  gift  and  by  changing  titles  of  a  part  of  the 
joint  tenancy  stock  to  a  tenancy  in  common.  The  legal  device  which 
seemed  to  John  and  Ruth  to  best  accommodate  these  transfers  was 
the  family  corporation.  It  will  also  make  the  final  transfer  at  death 
easier  since  the  shares  remaining  can  be  equally  divided  between 
the  children  or  divided  in  any  way  desired. 

Because  of  the  special  nature  of  fanning  which  usually  requires 
that  a  farm  and  its  equipment  be  retained  intact  in  order  to  make 
operation  profitable,  the  planning  of  fann  transfer  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  the  next  must  be  worked  out  before  death.  These  two 
fann  families  are  making  foresight  pay  off  by  transferring  their 
property  during  their  lifetime. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Norman  O.  R.  Krausz  is  Professor  of  Aifriculturaf  Law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  tliinois.  He  teaches  law  and  taxation  to  advanced  agriculture  students. 


AUSTRALIAN  SHEEP  INVASION 

{Continued  from  pa^e  90) 

stacked  2  and  3  high,  allowing  35/2  to  4  feet  of  headroom,  were 
installed.  The  staterooms  became  doubledecked  quarters  holding 
8  to  40  lambs,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  rooms.  On  the  outside 
decks,  including  the  promenade,  carpenters  set  in  rows  3  pens  high 
from  the  forecastle  to  the  rear  decks,  leaving  a  narrow  2-foot  pass¬ 
ageway  along  the  railing.  Pens  were  constructed  2  and  3  tiers  high 
in  the  hold,  allowing  3-foot  alleyways  for  servicing  the  pens. 

Maid  seiA’ice  was  provided  by  some  50  Fiji  Island  “ship  shep¬ 
herds”  at  about  75  cents  per  day,  U.  S.  money,  plus  board  and 
room.  The  S.S.  Delfino  was  registered  in  the  Fiji  Islands  for  the 
purpose  of  staffing  the  ship  with  very  economical  labor,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  labor  union  clashes  with  Australian  maritime  unions. 

Passports  secured  for  these  .\ussie  travelers  show'ed  a  mi.xture  of 
crossbred  Doi-set,  Border,  Leicester,  Corriedale  and  Merino  blood. 

The  majority  of  the  lambs,  including  both  wethers  and  ewes, 
were  purchased  in  New  South  Wales  by  lamb  buyer  Jim  Forsyth. 
He  selected  6  to  8-month-old  lambs  weighing  from  75  to  90  pounds. 
By  the  time  they  reach  the  United  States  and  are  fattened  from 
30  to  90  days,  they  average  1 0  to  12  months  of  age  and  are  known 
as  “two  tooth”  or  “hoggets.” 


New  Low  Cost  FORAGE  MASTER 

Self-Unloading  Forage  Box 

Large 
Capacity 

Top 
Quality 

More 
For 
Your 
Money 


Cut  your  crop  handling  costs  with  this  new 
larger,  efficient  PTO  operated  self-unload¬ 
ing  foroge  box.  Extra  large  capacity  ond 
finest  quality  construction.  83-in.  wide  in¬ 
side,  16-ft.  long  (including  cross  conveyor). 
72-in.  sides.  (Also  available  in  2-beater 
model  with  48-in.  sides).  Write  for  further 
information  on  our  full  line  of  1960  auto¬ 
matic  crop  handling  boxes.  They  ore  the 
finest  ever  in  design  and  quality,  yet  low 
in  price.  Get  full  details  now. 


•  Big  capacity  .  .  .  unloads  one  ton  per 
minute. 

•  3  Tubular  Beaters  and  3-speed  unloading. 

*  Front  unloading  for  convenient  operator  con¬ 
trol  and  open  end  design. 

*  Big  16-in.  diameter  auger — simple  positive 
action.  Also  removable  for  tractor  style 
silos.  Auger  extension  optional. 


f  FORAGEl 

I 

I 


KASTEN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Dapf.  F.Q..  Allenton,  Wis. 

I  am  interested  in  more  information  on  the  Forage  Master 
Model  3-B-72  Self  Unlooder. 


City. 


LOUDEN  FEEDLOT  EQUIPMENT 
SAVES  YOU  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Mechanized  equipment  saves  valuable  time,  work  and  operating 
costs.  It’s  important  for  the  progressive  farmer  to  consider 
modem  equipment  now  —  to  determine  how  he  can  cut  costs 
immediately  or  by  gradual  mechanization. 

For  example,  Louden  feedlot  equipment  esm  help  make  your 
feeding  or  dairy  operation  more  efficient. 


A  Loudan  'loval-Cirt'  Silo  Unloodor 
handles  all  kinds  of  silage  including 
short  or  long  grou.  Rests  directly  on 
the  silage  and  feeds  fluffy  silage  into 
the  Louden  Bunk  Feeder. 


loeden's  Bunk  Feeder  efficiently  dis¬ 
tributes  all  kitKfs  of  ground  feed  in 
addition  to  corn  silage  and  short  or 
long  grass  silage  from  the  silo  urt- 
loader.  Plan  now  to  mechanize  your 
feedlot  by  installing  Louden's  Silo  Un- 
loader  or^  Bunk  Feeder. 


let  the  louden  feodfet  engineer  help  you  plan  your  feeding  eperofienl 
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3211  W.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  lewe 
Please  send  me  information  on: 

MAOWBY  COMPANY 

SILO  UNLOADER  □  MILKING  PARLOR  □  BUNK  FEEDER 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT  □  BARN  CLEANER  □ 

Nome _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ 


City 


State 


Li 


Prior  to  shipment,  the  lambs  were  dipped 
with  a  4  percent  solution  of  BHC,  drenched 
for  stomach  wonns,  and  checked  for  footrot 
and  pleural  pneumonia,  a  highly  contagious 
Australian  disease. 

As  the  lambs  came  down  the  gangplanks 
at  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Cloyd  Gooding,  Fed¬ 
eral  Veterinary  Inspector  in  charge,  plus  a 
score  of  USDA  and  State  veterinarians, 
searched  each  passenger  for  contraband: 
insects,  diseases,  and  other  maladies. 

After  passing  the  test,  these  lightboned, 
whitefaced  tourists  were  herded  into  a 
dockside  corral  made  of  snowfencing  an¬ 
chored  to  piles  of  dock  pallets.  When  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  had  filled  the  corral,  they 
were  led  down  a  narrow  snowfence  lane  by 
lamb  feeder  Billy  Murdock  to  a  7-acre 


grinds  any  feed  .  .  .  green,  dry,  wet  or  frozen! 


This  rugged  Bear  Cat  is  famous  ior  handling  the  real  tough 
grinding  jobs  with  any  farm  tractor.  Three  tool-steel  circular 
knives  and  fourteen  heavy  steel  swing  hammers  make  fast  work 
of  any  feed.  It  will  grind  ear  corn,  snapped  corn  and  all  grain 
as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  you  want  including  soybeans,  hershey, 
millet,  cane-seed,  cotton  seed,  linseed  (or  cake),  and  cotton 
bolls.  It  cuts  and  grinds  any  kind  of  hay  or  roughage  loose, 
bundled  or  baled.  For  complete  information  see  your  dealer 
or  write  factory. 

BEARCAT  Quality  FARM  MACHINERY  SINCE  1908 


NEW  BEAR  CAT  r'T:^— 

BURR  MILL 


SPROCKET  PACKER 
«  MULCHER 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO.  •  DEPT.  FQ-62  •  HASTINGS,  NEBR. 


cafeteria  style  feedlot.  The  lambs,  soon  re¬ 
gaining  their  “land  legs,”  began  stuffing 
themselves  with  3  to  5  pounds  of  pellets 
daily  throughout  the  30-day  quarantine 
period.  They  were  held  additional  days 
needed  to  fatten  out  to  a  90  to  120-pound 
weight  and  make  the  desired  choice  and 
good  grades  for  slaughter. 

The  Delfino  carried  a  total  crew  of  over 
100  each  trip,  with  Captain  Arthur  Lucas, 
master  of  the  ship.  Seamen  handling  the 
ship’s  movements  had  no  active  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  caring  for  the  iambs.  This  was  left  to 
Dr.  A.  Zatwarnicki,  an  Australian-trained 
veterinarian,  John  Smith,  shepherd,  and 
the  Fiji  Islanders. 


Captain  Lucas  credits  Dr.  Zatwarnicki 
with  the  v'ery  low  losses  and  good  general 
condition  of  the  sheep  throughout  the  trip. 

“The  first  few  days  out  the  fat  died,  the 
thin  lived,”  Zatwarnicki  reported  after  the 
fourth  crossing.  “Then  it  was  the  shy  feed¬ 
ers  that  faded  out.  Those  that  wouldn’t 
come  up  to  the  troughs  to  eat  or  drink  soon 
got  down.  We  lost  588  head,  about  2  per¬ 
cent  less  than  the  three  previous  crossings.” 
Seasickness  and  trip  stress  caused  some 
losses,  but  no  serious  disease  outbreak  oc¬ 
curred. 

The  Fiji  Islanders  worked  in  eight-hour 
shifts.  Each  pen  was  checked  several  times 
daily.  The  lambs  were  watered  once  and 
fed  twice  daily  with  a  pelleted  feed  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  portion  of  wheat  chaff  and  con¬ 
centrates  plus  salt  and  mineral  blocks. 

The  iJens  were  cleaned  eveiy  5  to  7  days 
and  rebedded  with  clean  shavings  and 
sawdust.  This  kept  down,  the  ammonia 
smell  and  moisture  accumulation.  Sick  and 
dead  lambs  were  carried  out.  The  dead 


MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  752 _ MORTON.  ILLINOIS 


Send  for  FREE  Cnb  blue¬ 
prints  and  materials  list. 
'  Also  FREE  Elevator  Cata¬ 
log  showing  10  styles. 

FAMOUS  MEYER  BUCKET 
ELEVATORS,  Com  Belt  leader. 
Rugged— no  short  turns— wide,  extra¬ 
heavy  buckets— 50  bu.  com  or  small  grain 
in  3  minutes.  Choice  malleable  or  roller 
chain.  Exclusive  new  hoist.  Write  today! 


INCREASE  PROFITS...  WITH 

J±^\KH\l  WATERERS 


Thrifty  farmers  get  more  than  just  a  ye’ar  ’round  fresh  water 
supply  from  RITCHIE  WATERERS.  Tests  have  shown  that 
RITCHIE  WATERERS  are  misers  when  heating  and  operational 
costs  are  compared.  RITCHIE  cuts  costs  to  the  bone  .  .  .  you 
pocket  the  savings!  Yet,  all-steel  galvanized  RITCHIE  WATERERS 
are  ruggedly  built  to  give  years  of  trouble-free  service.  There's 
a  good  reason  for  this,  too.  RITCHIE  has  manufactured  live¬ 
stock  waterers  for  nearly  40  years.  It  is  their  only  business . . . 
they  specialize  in  it!  A  thrifty  RITCHIE  WATERER  works  24 
hours  a  day,  unattended.  Cuts  chore  time.  No  ice  chopping 
...  no  winter  freeze-ups.  Keeps  water  warm  in  winter,  cooler 
in  summer.  Preferred  by  top  hog  and  cattle  raisers  everywhere. 


FREE! 


16  MODELS  /ft*--  -S 

TO  FIT  ANY 

NEED 

Colorful  FREE  folder  shows 
importance  of  automatic  wa¬ 
tering.  Good  reading.  Pictures 
all  16  models.  Write 


27  Convonlently  Located  Warehouses  In  20  States  and  Canada. 


ITCHIE  7K(Z«ulactt4niHA 

^  AQ7  WALNUT  STREET  CONRAD.  ^lOWA 


AMERICA'S  MOST  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  AUTOMATIC  LIVESTOCK  S  POULTRY  WATERERS 


PI 


FREE 


ns 


CUT  OPERATING  COSTS . . .  AND 
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rejeren^ 
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Poa/?e  farm  Management  Guide  fREEi 


with  a  year’s  subscription  to  the 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL 


DIGEST 


It’s  brand  new — never  before  available — the  DOANE  FARM  MAN¬ 


AGEMENT  GUIDE!  Four-hundred  pages  cdive  with  ideas  that  will 
help  you  make  your  farm  operation  more  efficient,  more  profitable. 
This  new  book  combined  with  twice-monthly  DOANE  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  DIGEST  reports  can  make  you  one  of  the  best-informed 
men  in  your  area.  And  the  whole  package — the  DOANE  Farm 
Management  Guide  (a  $5.95  value),  including  a  year’s  subscription 
to  the  DOANE  Agricultural  Digest  (24  issues),  plus  the  new  Tax 
Management  Guide — costs  only  $14.50. 


NEW  MONEY-SAVING  TAX  MANAGEMENT  GUIDE  .  .  . 

developed  by  Doane  legal  specialists  to  give  you  continuing  guidance 
throughout  the  year  on  important  tax  matters.  Special  reports  will 
show  you  how  to  obtain  minimum  tax  payments.  For  instance,  they 
outline  procedures  to  follow  in  handling  and  accounting  cattle  and 
hog  breeding  herds  .  .  .  methods  to  delay  the  receipt  of  income  from 
grain  sales  or  loans.  Don’t  miss  out  on  this  valuable  information! 


TAKE  17  DAYS  TO  PROVE  TO  YOURSElf 
HOW  PRACTICAL  .  .  .  HOW  HELPFUL  ...IT  CAN  BE  ^ 
If,  at  Hm  mmI  of  Mm  17-dciy  FREE  TRIAL,  you  ars  not  complotoly 
•otitRod,  iwsi  rotum  Mm  DOANE  FARM  MANAOEMBIT  GUIDE,  i 
and  koop  Mm  rofMfto  wMi  ewr  compHmonta,  and  M  wont 
yo«  a  coni. 


A  VALUABLE  400-PAGE 
REFERENCE  BOOK 
YOU  WILL  USE 
TIME  AFTER  TIME 


Never  before  has  so  much  useful  and  vital 
form  management  information  been  put  into 
one  volume  .  .  .  the  400-page  DOANE  Farm 
Management  Guide.  It  is  complete  yet 
'boiled  down”  to  essential  facts  for 
quick  easy  reading.  Classified  and 
indexed  to  help  you  find  what  you 
need.  You’ll  refer  to  it  again  y 

and  again! 


READ  WHAT  MR.  J.  C.  PENNEY, 

famous  businessman /farm  owner 
says  about  the  Doane 
Agricultural  Digest 

“For  several  years  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  to  your  service.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  each 
issue.  1  find  it  most  interesting 
illuminating  and  .  .  .  quite 
accurate  .  .  .  continued 
success  in  this  endeavor.” 


TEAR  OUT  CAR'D. ..MAH  TODAV 


DIGEST  REPORTS  KEEP  YOU  UP  TO  DATE  | 

New  production  methods,  new  machinery  developments,  new  management  y  *  — 

ideas  are  constantly  introduced.  Doane  editors  located  throughout  the  U.  S.  |  ■■■■■ 
analyze  these  developments  in  concise,  timely  reports  issued  twice  each  month.  |r^ — -  „ 

REPORTS  COVER  ALL  SIDES  OF  FARMING 

Doane’s  staff  of  150  editors,  economists,  farm  managers,  rural  appraisers,  tax  U  — 

specialists,  researchers,  cover  the  entire  business  of  farming — crops,  livestock,  I  / 
dairy,  poultry,  machinery,  buildings,  taxes,  leases,  soils,  fertilizers,  weather,  / 
ag  chemicals,  etc.  I// 

PROVIDES  RELIABLE  MARKETING  INFORMATION  / 

Special  DIGEST  “When  to  Sell  and  Buy”*  reports  give  valuable  advice  and  / 
guidance  on  markets — forecast  prices  for  crops  and  livestock.  Recommend  / 
when  to  sell,  when  to  buy,  when  to  hold  .  .  .  proved  correct  eight  out  of  ten/ 
times.  / 


Send  twice-monthly  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  Reports 
for  one  year  (24  issues)  and  include  the  FREE  Doane 
Farm  Management  Guide,  aN  for . .$14.50 

Send  twice-monthly  Doane  Agricultural  Digest  Reports 
only  for  six  months  (12  issues) . $S.OO 


Cifcle  number  for  informo- 
Men  wonted,  at  shewn  on 
bock  page 


(  )  Payment  enclosed 


(  )  BW  me  later 


SRRffS  GtfT 


Send  check  or  money  order  for  $14.50  with  order  and 
get  a  FREE  copy  of  the  “Farmer’s  Friend”,  a  32-^ge 
income  and  expenditure  record  book  .  .^.17-Day  Free 
Trial  will  still  apply. 


D.  Howard  Doane’s  GRASSLAND  FARM  where  new  management  ideas  are  put  into  practice. 


Farm 

Management 
Is  Agriculture’s 
Big  Challenge 

by  D.  HowarcJ  Doane 


The  need  for  developing  better  farm  man¬ 
agement  still  exists  today  as  it  did  41  years 
ago,  when  the  Doane  Agricultural  Service  was 
first  founded.  It  seems  that  the  major  emphasis 
has  always  been  on  the  development  of  bigger 
and  better  farm  equipment — more  piotent  fer¬ 
tilizers,  hybrid  seeds,  weed  control  chemicals,  in¬ 
secticides — better  preventive  drugs  and  feed  ad¬ 
ditives.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that  less  em¬ 
phasis  is  still  put  on  the  most  important  one 
element  in  any  successful  farming  operation — the 
man  in  charge,  the  farm  manager. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Doane  Agricultural 
Service  has  been  dedicated  to  the  upgrading  of 
farm  management.  Today’s  entire  Doane  staff 
(150  farm-reared,  college-trained  men  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  spiecial  training  for  the  duties  they 
perform)  works  to  provide  professional  services  to 
agriculture,  business,  industry  and  the  community. 
These  services  are  varied — they  encompass  all 
phases  of  Farm  Management,  Rural  Appraising 
and  Agricultural  Research. 

0  DOANE  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

The  Doane  Agricultural  Service,  Inc.,  presently 
manages  a  half-million  acres  throughout  the 
United  States  for  individual  owners,  estates,  col¬ 
leges  and  other  institutions  with  endowment  founds 
invested  in  farm  lands,  and  other  land  owners. 

Doane  assumes  complete  supervision,  planning 
the  operations,  securing  tenants,  buying  supplies, 
selling  farm  products.  A  Doane  manager,  by 
virtue  of  his  special  training  and  experience,  can 
analyze  farm  problems  and  recommend  the  best 
type  operation  (crop  share,  livestock  share  or 
hired  labor) — and  the  most  profitable  combina¬ 
tion  of  farm  enterprises.  He  will  make  written 
reports,  keep  tax  records,  prepare  budgets  and 
submit  an  overall  operating  program. 

A  quotation  on  the  management  fee  on  any 
farm  or  ranch  will  be  given  without  cost  or 
obligation.  ' 

•»  •  ♦ 

0  FARM  MANAGEMENT  PLANNING 


of  farm  management.  Income  and  expense 
budgets  are  made.  This  report  becomes  the  basic 
plan  and  operating  guide  for  the  property. 

0  PRECISION  FARM  PROGRAMMING 

All  the  experience  and  judgment  of  Doane  farm 
managers,  price  analysts,  engineers  and  econo¬ 
mists  is-  used  in  preparing  a  Precision  Farm  Pro¬ 
gramming  study.  High  speed  computing  equip¬ 
ment  is  used  to  compare  the  relative  efficiency 
of  different  types  of  opierations  for  individual 
properties.  The  supply  of  land,  labor  and  capital 
is  taken  into  consideration.  For  instance,  a  given 
enterprise  might  make  good  use  of  land  and 
capital,  yet  “waste”  labor.  In  another  case,  the 
reverse  might  be  true. 

The  result  of  a  Doane  Precision  Farm  Planning 
analysis  is  the  program  which  will  produce  the 
highest  net  income  from  a  farm  or  ranch. 

Q  CONSULTATION 

Many  operating  owners  and  tenants  find  it  profit¬ 
able  to  consult  a  Doane  farm  manager  on  methods 
of  increasing  income  or  cutting  costs.  The  Doane 
manager’s  broad  experience  on  many  farms  or 
ranches  enables  him  to  suggest  improvements  that 
have  been  tried  and  found  profitable  on  other 
properties.  Consultation  and  studies  are  made  on 
any  specific  rural  enterprise  or  problem — a  pro- 
fiosed  change  in  farm  enterprises — tenants  vs. 
direct  operation — a  drainage  or  erosion  problem 
— a  premium  market — and  many  others. 

0  FARMSTEAD  WORK  SIMPLIFICATION 

Rearrangement,  remodeling  or  replacement  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  buildings  and  equipment  to 
reduce  labor  and  increase  production. 

0  APPRAISING 

A  Doane  appraisal  not  only  gives  the  present 
market  value  of  a  property,  but  also  the  long¬ 
term  income  value. 

Property  is  appraised  for  guidance  in  buying 
or  selling  property,  insurance  coverage,  condemna¬ 
tion,  crop  damage  and  estate  settlements.  The 
value  of  the  agricultural  real  estate  is  based  on 
the  earning  power  of  the  property,  adjusted  for 
location  and  other  factors. 


Doane  is  also  prepared  to  set  up  reappraisal 
programs  for  states,  counties  or  towns,  to  assist 
assessors  in  training  and  supervising  reappraisal 
personnel,  and  to  act  as  consultants  to  taxing 
bodies. 

0  MARKETING  RESEARCH 

The  Doane  Marketing  Research  staff  serves  com¬ 
panies  that  sell  their  products  to  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Proven  market  research  techniques  and 
first-hand  knowledge  of  farmers’  problems  are 
available  through: 

(a)  Consultation  Service  .  .  .  Offered  to  manu¬ 
facturing  and  marketing  organizations  on 
a  retainer  basis. 

(b)  Farm  Panel ...  A  nationwide  representa¬ 
tive  panel  of  commercial  farmers  is  avail¬ 
able  to  provide  prompt  and  accurate 
information  to  companies  selling  the  farm 
market. 

(c)  Testing  Products  Sold  to  Farmers  .  .  .  Nation¬ 
wide  or  regional  evaluation  of  products 
under  many  types  of  farm  conditions  is 
provided  for  companies  selling  to  agri¬ 
culture. 

0  AREA  DEVELOPMENT 

Every  agricultural  area  should  take  a  critical  look 
at  its  economy.  In  many  cases  production  of  new 
crops  and  livestock  products  is  needed  and  less 
emphasis  given  to  some  now  being  produced. 
Good  markets  are  essential — new  and  better  ones 
may  be  needed. 

The  job  to  be  done  is  not  for  farmers  alone. 
They  should  be  joined  by  the  bankers,  the  mer¬ 
chants,  the  teachers,  the  newspapers,  the  radio 
and  TV  stations  and  the  professional  men. 

Area  development  injects  new  life  and  dollars 
into  a  declining  economy.  It  gets  town  people  and 
farm  people  pulling  together  as  a  team.  It  de¬ 
velops  community  pride. 

The  Doane  Agricultural  Service  has  been  assist¬ 
ing  communities  with  Area  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  programs  for  14  years. 

0  DOANE  AUTHORIZED  BUILDER 
SERVICE 

The  Doane  Authorized  Builder  Program  is  another 
service  to  farmers.  Savings  in  materials  and  labor 
with  Doane-Designed*  buildings  depend  upon 
the  use  of  quality  materials  and  competent  con¬ 
struction  crews. 

Reputable  individuals  and  firms  have  been 
selected  to  provide  this  needed  service  in  local 
farming  areas.  Trained  construction  crews  use 
efficient  construction  methods.  Doane  field  en¬ 
gineers  continually  check  the  material  and  work¬ 
manship  of  Doane  Authorized  Builders  to  assure 
you  that  the  black  and  yellow  sign  symbolizes 
high  standards  of  quality  for  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  For  the  location  of  the  Authorized 
Builder  nearest  you,  check  “9”  on  the  reply  card. 


Doane’s  qualified  management  staff  prepares  com¬ 
plete  operating  programs  for  owners  or  opierators 
of  farms,  or  ranches  or  citrus  groves  anywhere. 
After  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  property, 
a  written  report  is  submitted  covering  all  phases 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  2387,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


DOANE  Agricultural  Service 
5142  Delmar  Blvd. 

BOX  7469  St.  Louis  8,  Mo. 


For  more  information  without  obligation, 
merely  tear  out  this  postage-paid  reply 
card,  circle  the  item  numbers  (1,2  etc.) 
for  the  Doane  services  in  which  you  are 
interested  .  .  .  you  will  receive  a  prompt 
reply.  This  card  can  also  be  used  to  order 
the  Doane  Agricultural  Digest. 
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were  thrown  overboard. 

One  incident  that  caused  bad  publicity  and  condemnation 
by  wool  grower  officials  was  the  washing  up  on  the  beaches 
at  Daly  City,  a  few  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  of  30  dead 
sheep,  5  with  slit  throats.  Ship’s  agent  David  Girdwood  told 
the  county  to  send  a  bill  for  disposal  of  the  carcasses,  stating 
they  probabh  were  dumped  too  close  to  the  mainland. 

After  unloading  at  San  Francisco,  362  lambs  died  in  the 
corrals  during  the  30-day  quarantine.  Since  then,  until  they 
were  all  marketed  the  latter  jiart  of  August,  one  or  two  losses 
occurred  daily,  amounting  to  around  1,100  or  about  4.5  per¬ 
cent  loss  for  both  trip  and  quarantine. 

Dr.  Gooding  remarked  that  the  health  of  the  lambs  was 
generally  good.  “We  found  some  Pizzlerot,  pinkeye  and  sick¬ 
ness  from  malnutrition,  but  no  serious  or  infectious  disease.” 

Has  this  project  been  proHtable?  .Although  no  certified  fig¬ 
ures  have  been  released,  the  Australian  finn  calculated  a  re¬ 
turn  of  around  $3.00  per  head  as  their  share  of  the  profits,  if 
all  went  well.  They  had  two  things  in  their  favor;  cheap  lambs 
and  cheap  labor.  The  80-pound  lambs  cost  from  $5.00  to 
$8.00  in  Australia.  The  same  weight  feeder  lamb  in  the 
western  United  States  would  cost  nearer  $15  to  $16.  Fiji 
Island  boys  worked  for  less  than  $1.00  per  day.  U.  S.  herders 
are  paid  at  least  5  to  8  times  that  rate. 

.A  breakdown  estimate  on  the  San  Francisco  shipment 
indicated  a  loss  of  from  $2  to  $3,  due  mainly  to  the  2  to  3-cent 
drop  in  the  market  in  July  and  August. 

If  prices  recover  and  remain  around  the  20-to  22-cent 
range  and  as  economies  are  effected  in  shipments,  the  ex¬ 
pected  $3  per  head  profit  or  better  can  be  realized.  With 
a  goal  of  5  loads  per  year  totaling  1 25.000,  a  gross  of  $375,000 
will  head  for  Australia.  And  too.  the  Delfino  has  carried 
general  cargo  loads  back  to  Australia,  Japan  and  South  Sea 
ports  to  add  to  the  total  receipts. 

With  some  16,000  lambs  sheared  the  week  of  July  23, 
av’eraging  4  pounds  per  fleece,  an  additional  income  of 
around  $1.50  per  head  was  realized. 

Whether  these  live-lamb  imports  are  eligible  to  receive 
the  wool  subsidy  is  open  to  question.  W.  R.  Girdwood  of  the 
Stock  and  Feed  Corporation  rejjorted  he  had  shipped  254 
bags  of  the  shorn  wool  to  Boston,  but  hadn’t  yet  applied  for 
the  wool  subsidy,  though  he  did  expect  to  get  it. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  v’enture.  John  Trevis  of  Sydney- 
stated,  “We’re  optimistic  and  going  ahead.  I  don’t  think 
imports  of  125,000  live  lambs  per  year  will  hurt  U.  S.  mar¬ 
kets.  We  hope  to  aid  the  stabilization  of  the  market  by  sup¬ 
plying  lamb  during  the  seasons  when  lamb  production  is 
light  in  the  U.S.,  as  Australian  seasons  are  opposite  yours 
and  lambs  come  on  at  their  best  during  our  winter.” 

Mr.  L.  Gray  of  Australia,  a  member  of  the  Export  firm 
states,  “We  are  trying  to  do  something  for  .Australia  by  open¬ 
ing  up  a  new  industry  and  big  meat  interests  don’t  like  it.” 

On  the  California  and  U.  S.  wool  growers’  side,  spokesman 
Chet  Wing,  Secretai-y  of  the  California  Wool  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  wrote  to  congressmen.  “W'e  view  with  alarm  the  im¬ 
portation  of  .Australian  live  lambs,  because  of  health  and 
disease  hazards,  and  flooding  and  weakening  of  our  markets. 
The  National  Wool  Growers  .Association  Secretary,  Edwin 
Marsh,  is  leav-ing  no  stone  unturned  in  trying  to  find  laws 
and  regulations  that  will  stop  the  shipments.” 

At  the  California  Wool  Growers  100th  convention  on 
August  12,  at  San  Francisco,  a  strong  resolution  was  passed 
and  sent  to  Congress  and  the  State  Department  asking  for 
quotas  on  both  live  lamb  and  frozen  carcass  shipments. 

Bill  Lawrence,  of  the  American  Lamb  Council,  witnessed 
the  unloading  of  the  Delfino  at  San  Francisco  and  stated, 
“I’m  opposed  to  this  shipment.  The  owners  are  not  interested 
in  paying  their  share  of  lamb  promotion.  U.  S.  lamb  producers 
are  paying  the  advertising  bill  to  maintain  sound  lamb  mar¬ 
keting  and  these  Aussie  wetbacks  are  getting  a  free  ride.” 


at  the  pump.  Ground  coverage  is 
about  one  inch  every  2  hours,  and  it 
takes  2-3  hours  to  move  the  pipes  and 
start  up  again.  Using  a  1-inch  sprin¬ 
kler  gives  the  water  more  time  to  soak 
in.  Keeps  the  ground -from  packing 
down,  too,  and  prevents  run-off  loss. 

About  that  hum.  Couple  months 
ago  Donald  Grimshaw  finally  got  the 
time,  skidded 
the  pump  onto  r 
the  farm  truck 
and  brought  it  ' 
to  our 

That’s  with 
Mr.  Grimshaw 

in  the  picture  * 

below.  First 
time  in  the  ten- 
year  period  that 
the  pump  ever 
had  any  work  done  on  it.  Repairs 
consisted  of  one  bearing  and  seal. 
Oh  yes,  and  a  check  valve, 

Mr.  Grimshaw  took  the  pump  right 
back  with  him.  Don’t  know  when  we’ll 
see  him  here  again.  And  that  points 
up  a  moral.  Irrigation  pumps  have  to 
be  rugged  and  dependable — stay  on 
the  job  year  in  and  year  out  with  the 
least  possible  maintenance,  repair 
cost  or  down-time. 

That’s  just  exactly  what  Gorman- 
Rupp  irrigation  pumps  are  built  to 
do.  Types  and  sizes  for  every  require¬ 
ment.  Self-priming.  Self-powered  or 
PTO  tractor-driven.  •  See  your  local 
Gorman-Rupp  Distributor,  or  ivrite 
us  direct. 


Well,  it  didn’t  break  down,  exactly. 
It  was  just  that  the  last  year  or  so 
the  pump  had  a  kind  of  hum  in  it, 
and  Donald  Grimshaw  got  to  think¬ 
ing  that  after  ten  years  of  service  it 
ought  to  be  looked  at.  But  it  was 
always  in  use,  and  you  know — 

Maybe  we  ought  to  go  back  a  little. 
Donald  and  Howard  Grimshaw  are 
partners  in  Willow  Brook  Farm,  a  112- 
acre  truck  farm  near  Lake  City,  Pa, 
They  grow  tomatoes,  grapes,  sweet- 
corn,  peaches,  asparagus  and  melons. 

They’ve  been  irrigating  since  1938, 
mostly  open  ditch  type  at  first.  About 
ten  years  ago  they  purchased  a  dem¬ 
onstrator  irrigation  pump.  Model 
5404,  from  our  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  distrib¬ 
utor,  Beckemann  Engineering  Sales. 
The  pump  had  been  used  a  fair  amount 
when  they  got  it,  and  they’ve  had  it 
in  service  every  year  since,  excepting 
only  one  real  wet  season. 

There  are  two  ponds  on  the  farm 
used  for  irrigation.  The  larger  one  is 
175  feet  long,  35  feet  wide  and  5  feet 
deep.  Lot  of  water.  In  fact,  the 
Grimshaws’  irrigation  system  is  the 
largest  in  the  area.  The  equipment,  all 
portable,  consists  of  1000  feet  of  6- 
inch  and  1500  feet  of  4-inch  aluminum 
pipe,  with  McDowell  couplings  and 
1-inch  Skinner  sprinkler  heads.  Plus 
one  Gorman-Rupp  irrigation  pump. 
Model  5404  like  we  said,  powered  by 
a  Chrysler  engine. 

The  pump  operates  15  sprinkler 
heads  placed  60  feet  apart,  using  500 
gpm.  There’s  60  lbs.  pressure  on  the 
last  sprinkler  head,  and  about  125  lbs. 


No  crop-watering 
problems  on  his  farm 


THE  GORMAN-RUPP  COMPANY 

305  Bowman  Street  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Gorman-Rupp  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  St.  Thomas,  Ontario 


Now!  New,  Improved 

TURBO  TINES 

and,  at  no  extra  cost. 

Power  Reverse! 


eompare-ehoose 


Make  gardening  fun!  Choice  of  4 
engines — 3  fo  4I/2  h.p. — to  provide 
power  for  every  tilling  job!  And 
only  Ariens  Super  JET  has  tiller 
drive  engineered  with  Timken  and 
needle  bearings  and  double  Neo¬ 
prene  oil  seals  for  long,  depend¬ 
able  service.  With  24"  all-steel 
TURBO  TINES  and  Tine  Reverse 
Drive  at  no  extra  cost,  the  Super 
JET  is  your  best  tiller  buy! 

Mail  coupon  below  today. 


ARIENS  CO.,  I  IT  Calumet  St.,  Brillion,  Wis. 

Rush  Super  JET  literature  described  in  the  Farm 
Quarterly. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Post  Office _ _ 


County _  State- 


Knives  plus  cone-shape  burrs  make  the  big 
difference!  New  Bowsher  Burr  Mill  grinds 
shucky  ear  or  shelled  corn — up  to  300  bu. 
per  hour.  Easy  handwheel  adjustment  from 
fine  to  coarse  without  changing  burrs.  Port¬ 
able  feeder  drag  runs  off  PTO  mill.  Mag¬ 
netic  hopper.  New  Lateral  Auger  optional. 
Granular  dust-free  grind  avoids  protein  fever 
loss  due  to  hammermill  dust.  Shearing  ac¬ 
tion  of  hardened  tool  steel  knives  cuts  shucky 
ear  com  for  fast  clean  grind.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  card  today  to  the  N.  P. 
BOWSHER  CO.,  915-V  Webster  St.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

CQEi;  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 

■  AND  COMPLETE  PRICES 


CASTOR  BEAN 

{Continued  from  page  66) 

“Don  Suverkrop  and  I  sneaked  it  out  on 
a  Sunday  and  tried  it  out  before  we  dared 
let  anyone  see  it,”  Ralph  Arms  admitted. 
“We  wanted  to  be  sure  it  would  work.  It 
was  a  success  right  from  that  first  hour  and 
we  operated  it  throughout  the  season  with¬ 
out  a  breakdown.” 

The  Machine 

The  self-propelled  castor  bean  harvester 
that  came  out  of  this  cooperative  venture 
is  powered  by  two  Ford  40-horsepower  en¬ 
gines.  One  engine  moves  the  wheels  along, 
the  other  powers  the  other  moving  parts. 

An  interesting  angle  is  that  power  is 
transmitted  through  8  hydraulic  motors 
driven  by  3  hydraulic  pumps  to  operate  all 
har\'esting  components  except  the  huller 
which  is  driven  mechanically. 

“The  reason  for  the  hydraulic  motors,” 
explained  Suverkrop,  “is  to  have  simple, 
easily  maintained  mechanical  devices  with 
no  long  shafts  or  chain  drives.” 

The  open  box-like  design  of  the  carriage 
has  a  front  axle  clearance  of  6  feet  and  per¬ 
mits  passage  of  plants  through  the  header 
cage  which  is  14  feet  high,  76  inches  wide 
and  7  feet  deep.  A  foot-wide  screen  in  front 
center  divides  the  rows. 

At  the  bottom  and  38  inches  apart  (the 
width  between  castor  bean  rows)  are  the 
two  openings  lined  with  brushes  which  serve 
as  a  horizontal  seal  along  the  four  collect¬ 
ing  augers,  two  for  each  side  of  the  row. 
The  augers  are  set  in  a  five-inch  deep 
trough  that  takes  the  capsules  back  into  the 
scalpers,  one  for  each  row.  then  through 
the  huller  and  into  the  storage  bin. 

“This  knocker  is  really  a  spectacular 
operation,”  Ralph  Arms  said  enthusiasti¬ 
cally.  “It  is  set  back  four  feet  on  the  floor 
between  the  two  rows  and,  as  the  machine 
moves  forward  on  the  rows,  the  base  of  the 
stalk  passes  between  the  oscillating  brushes 
and  is  hit  by  the  rotating  knockers  about 
ten  inches  above  the  ground.  This  sharp 
knock  vibrates  the  stalk,  causing  the  cap¬ 
sules  to  drop  from  the  plant.  The  stalks 
then  pass  through  a  vertical  seal  at  the  rear 
of  the  cage  and  out  under  the  machine.” 

By  the  use  of  four  forward  gears  and  en¬ 
gine  throttle,  the  ground  speed  can  be  var¬ 
ied  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  12  miles 
per  hour. 

This  self-propelled  machine  has  five  main 
adjustments  for  adapting  to  varying  field 
conditions:  (1)  The  knocker  disk  is  adjust¬ 
able  so  the  speed  can  be  set  fast  or  slow  to 
best  remove  the  capsules  from  the  plant  and 
not  cause  excessive  break-up  of  the  plant 
and  put  an  additional  load  on  the  cleaning 
system.  (2)  The  header  cage  is  adjusted  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible  without  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  drag.  (3)  The  rate  of  harvesting  is 
determined  by  the  ground  speed  and  can  be 
set  according  to  the  yield  so  as  not  to  cause 
overload.  (4)  Space  between  the  hulling 
disks  can  be  varied  until  they  hull  capsules 
without  excessive  bean  breakage.  (5)  The 
discharge  outlet  from  the  cleaning  fan  on 


NEW! 


_  Revolutionary! 

JET-BLAST  HEATER 

Ideal  for  Nurseries  and  Truck-Farms. 

'A  Over  1,000,000  BTU  per  hr.  T^No  smoke 
or  open  flame  A  Easy  to  operate  ^Mini¬ 
mum  maintenance  A  Portable  Long-life 
Jet  Engine  Adjustable  heat  and  coverage. 
Burns  cheop  propane. 

Priced  at  only  $329.00  Complete. 

★  ★  ★ 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Literature. 

GLUHAREFF  HELICOPTER  CORP. 

Dept.  F,  15100  Sutton  St.,  Von  Nuys,  Calif. 


•  Talk  from  truck,  car,  or 
tractor  to  your  house  or  other  buildings! 
•  Anyone  con  operote — license  from  FCC  on  request! 
Finest  Citizens*  Radio  (Class  "D")  transceiver  available!  Excellent 
range— maximum  legal  power— 23  channels!  With  tubes,  micro¬ 
phone,  and  crystals  for  one  channel. 

WRITE  FOR  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  COLOR  BROCHURE 


SON  COMPANY 

.  W,  •  WASECA,  MINNESOTA 


HARTZELL 
VENTILATING 
FANS 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 

Agricultural  Div.  •  ^i(|Uf,  Ohio 


Slay  healthier  —  and  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive —  when  they’re  housed  in 
buildings  equipped  with 


NO  HORNS! 

One  application  of  Dr. 

Naylor’s  Dehornins 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  hams  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
iar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s.  or  mailed  postpaid. 

N.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morria  X2.  N.Y. 

COWPOX-ringworu^ 

Teat  Sores,  Skin  Abrasions 

*  Blu-Kote  dries  up  cowpox 

lesions,  controls  secondary  _ 

infection.  Germicidal,  Fungi¬ 
cidal,  protective  wound  dress¬ 
ing.  Quick  drying  .  . .  pene¬ 
trating.  4  oz.  bottle  $1.00  at 
dealers  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO..  Morris  9.  N.Y. 


/)a  Naif  hr  s 

BLU-KOTE 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


•’'Better  Mothers 
e'Cfieaper  Galnt  o^MORE  Meat 

Raise  Hsmpshires  to  get  that  extra  pig  per  Utter;  more  pounda 
of  coniumer  approvEd  red  meat  per  head ;  and  higher  dollar 
value  of  carcaia.  Proht  by  maximum  prolificacy^  motherly  ui- 
stinct,  rapid  growth,  economy  of  gam, 
foraging  abUi^,  and  well  muscled  car* 
cata  quality.  Count  the  belts  on  farms 
and  market#  for  proof  of  farmer  prefer* 
ence.  Hampahires  conaiatently  weigh, 
pade  and  cut  better  than  estimated. 

You  can  buy  Hampshires  that  are  Cer* 
tified  aa  superior  meat  hop.  Write  for 
literature  about  this  leading  breed  and 
its  Certified  Meat  Hog  Propam. 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


11XS  MAIN  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILUNOIS 


tPKClAL 

Send  $2.00  for  one 
year  subechption 
to  Hampshire 
Herdsman,  breed 
msgasine.  Keep 
informed  on  meat 
hog  production, 
selection,  and  im* 
provemeot. 
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the  huller  can  be  adjusted  for  air  control, 
assuring  good  hull  and  bean  separation. 

Raney  called  in  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Extension  Service  and  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  to  conduct  performance  tests. 

They  found  the  harvesting  losses  from 
this  machine  varied  from  5  to  10  percent 
depending  upon  the  plant  height,  condition 
of  capsules,  yield,  cultural  practices,  and 
skill  in  operation.  Harvest  losses  were 
greater  in  plants  over  seven  feet  tall.  Mois¬ 
ture  in  the  stalks  and  beans  due  to  humidity 
or  greenness  also  reduced  the  efficiency  of 
the  knockers  and  the  huller-cleaner. 

“That’s  w'hy  we’ve  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  good  job  of  defoliation.  It's  a  machine 
saver,”  Raney  said.  “We  fly  on  one  tjuart  of 
I)i-nitro  in  ten  gallons  of  weed  oil  per  acre 
beginning  about  October  1.  It  takes  about 
two  weeks  for  the  leaves  to  dry  and  drop  off.” 

“And,”  Ralph  Anns  added,  “we’ve  found 
that  furrows  with  soil  ridged  and  rounded 
on  the  rows  pennitted  the  harxester  header 
to  operate  with  brush  seals  below  the  lowest 
castor  bean  spike,  thus  saving  more  beans.” 

The  University  crew  also  recorded  that 
the  machine  haivested  up  to  3,000  pounds 
per  acre  at  2  to  2/2  miles  per  hour  without 
difficulty.  At  this  speed,  yields  above  5,000 
pounds  per  acre  caused  some  hulls  and 
stalks  to  pass  through  the  huller-cleaner 
with  the  seed. 

“Under  most  conditions  a  satisfactory 
haivest  job  can  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of 
1 acres  per  hour,'’  stocky,  cigar-chewing 
Dewey  Axtell,  farm  foreman,  remarked. 
“We’ve  worked  out  a  formula  to  figure  har¬ 
vested  acreage  per  hour  at  various  speeds. 
You  simply  multiply  the  miles  per  hour  by 
the  factor  .8  and  it  equals  the  acres  per 
hour.  This  includes  turning  and  unloading. 

“We  were  happy  with  the  machine  and 
put  in  an  order  for  two  more  with  the  Hop¬ 
per  Company  at  a  price  around  $16,000 
per  machine.  The  first  one  cost  more  than 
that,  as  a  lot  of  research  expense  went  into 
it,”  Raney  confided  with  a  smile. 

Cultural  Practices 

“Castor  beans  are  a  tap-rooted  crop  and 
show  soil  variations  more  than  most  crops,” 
Arms  pointed  out.  “We’ve  found  we  had  to 
put  this  crop  on  our  best  soils  and  prepare 
for  it  just  as  carefully  as  for  cotton.  Castor 
plants  don’t  do  well  on  alkali  soils  and  do 
|)oorly  in  extremely  sandy  soils.  Hardpan 
soils  gave  low  yields,  and  low  fertility  spots, 
ev'en  along  a  row,  will  show  up  in  varied 


BRADFORDS'  BORDER  COLLIES 

Unexcelled  for  herdinc  livestock  and  poultry.  Imported 
and  American  bred  trained  dots — puppies — guaranteed. 

The  Carl  H.  Bradford  Family 
R.O.  3.  Box  7,  Wooster.  Ohio  Phone  AN  3-2U8 


Produce  your  own  feed  from  your  own  forage 


Riecords  show  that  you  can  save  up  to  80 
percent  of  protein  supplement  cost  by  feeding 
dehydrated  alfalfa  made  into  pellets. 

Using  a  Heil  dehydrator  to  dry  chopped  hay 
before  pelleting  preserves  nutrients  that  are 
often  leached  out  of  the  hay  by  wet  weather. 
Fed  to  livestock,  these  pellets  take  the  place 
of  protein  supplement.  Beef  cattle  show  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  gain  and  dairy  cows  show 
production  increases  up  to  15  percent. 

A  flash  of  hot  air  from  a  Heil  dehydrator 
preserves  alfalfa  or  other  forage  .  .  .  fixes 
quality  at  the  peak  of  nutritive  value  \  .  . 
puts  crop  in  best  condition  for  pelleting.  In 
addition,  dehydrating  adds  about  10  percent 


to  the  yield  per  acre.  You  save  all  the  crop 
—  leaf  shattering  and  weather  losses  are  pre¬ 
vented  —  and  an  extra  cutting  is  usually  pos¬ 
sible.  You  can  make  hay  every  day  .  .  .  even 
when  it’s  drizzling. 

Save  valuable  protein.  Vitamin  A  and  other  health 
and  growth  factors  in  your  hay  with  the  Ardrier 
Farm  and  Ranch  Dehydrator.  Write,  wire  or  coil 


(Manufaefurars  of  the  Arnold  Dryar) 
3000  W.  Montano  Street 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


THE  HEIl  CO.,  3000  W.  Montano  St. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 

Pmse  send  me  more  information. 

□  For  forms  with  100-S00  acres 
of  forage  crops. 

□  For  forms  with  300-1,000  acres 
of  forage  crops. 

□  For  forms  with  1,000  or  more 
acres  of  forage  crops. 


RFD  or  Street 


lAltUOt* 


YOUR  IDIE  LAND  CAN  PAY 


— aft  I  YOU  A  HANDSOME  PROFIT! 

Plant  Christmas  Trees  and  Timber  Crops 

Good  trees  pay  dividends.  Inferior  stock  costs  money.  Selected 
seed  from  go^  parent  stock  produces  good  trees.  Scientific 
methods  of  propagation  and  planting  make  more  roots.  Heavy 
roots  mean  rapid  growth.  Musser  trees  grow  and  thrive  where 
others  may  fail  to  survive. 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS  at  LOW,  QUANTITY  PRICE 

SOO  ar  1000  rate  Per  100  Per  1000 

SPECIAL  STRAIN  SCOTCH  PINE 

Very  best  Chiisliiias  Tree  strain.  Fiorii  seed  collected  by 
our  men  from  selected  parent  trees.  Healthy,  sturdy, 
stiaiglit  stemmed,  rich  color.  .All  other  best  strains. 

2-yr.  .Seedlings,  3-6"  $  4.00  $  20.00 

2-yr.  .Seedlings,  4-8"  5.00  25.00 

4-yr.  Transplants,  8-14"  20.00  100.00 

AUSTRIAN  PINE 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  3-6"  $  4.00  $  20.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-14"  7.00  35.00 

NORWAY  SPRUCE  —  Fast  growing 

Seed  crrllected  by  our  men  from  selected  trees. 

2- yr.  .Seedlings,  5-10"  $  7.00  $  35.00 

3- yr.  Transplants,  5-10"  15.00  75.00 

09 .  /  DOUGLAS  FIR  —  Hardy 

2- yr.  Seedlings,  4-8"  $  6.00  $  30.00 

3- yr.  Seedlings,  8-12"  11.00  55.00 

CpO#  AlCi  Blue  SPRUCE  —  Superior  stock 

.  L  ,  ^  j,  ■  I  ,  a  c  3-yr.  Seedlings  6-12"  $  9.00  $  45.00 

and  u'holesru*  price  list.  Ask  for  our  Fsmouy  a.,-  an"  inno  QO  no 

Cbrhtmsi  Tree  Growers'  Guide.  Transplants,  4-8  I8.UU  yU.UU 


Many  other  Evergreeui,  Hardwood,  Oruamenlal  and  Shade  Trees 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 


Box  6-K 

INDIANA,  PA. 


Why  a  Submersible? 

Submersible  \Vater  Systems  will 
pump  from  greater  depths  than 
most  other  types  of  pumps  using 
the  same  horsepower.  Submersibles 
pump  more  water  at  a  lower  cost. 

No  pump  house  needed,  no  fuss, 
just  smooth,  quiet  dependable  oper¬ 
ation. 

DEMIXG  Submersibles  are 
protected  from  rust  and  corrosion 
through  the  use  of  brass,  bronze, 
stainless  steel  and  DEMIXG  Fianite®, 
a  glass-reinforced  polyester. 


Seepage  water  in  basements  or  sumps  can 
Ik*  easily  handled  with  a  DEMIXG  Cellar 
Drainer.  Either  Submersible  types  or  ver¬ 
tical  units  with  the 
motor  above  the  sump 
are  available  in  iron  or 
bronze.. Ml  have  Fianite® 
impellers  and  built-in 
overload  protection  for 
the  motors.  They  are 
manufactured  to  rigid 
specifieations  for  long, 
dependable,  automatic 
operation. 


Self  priming  DEMIXG  quality  Jet  Pumps 
are  available  for  either  shallow  or  deep 
well  water  system  service.  Diffusers  and 
impellers  can  never 
rust  or  corrode  be- 
cause  they  are 
made  of  DEMIXG 
Fianite®  which  also 
provides  the  smooth¬ 
est  of  water  ways 
for  most  efficient 
operation. 


FREE  OFFER 

Please  send  complete  information  on 
□  submersibles  □  cellar  drainers 

□  water  systems 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ 

The  DEMING  Co. 

1114  Broadway  •  Salam,  Ohio 


height  of  plant  growth.  On  this  ranch  cas¬ 
tor  beans  do  best  when  planted  on  light  soils 
such  as  sandy  loams,  silt  loams,  or  fine  sandy 
loams,  and,  in  a  firm  seed  bed.” 

As  to  varieties,  Kem  County  Land  Com¬ 
pany  has  tried  several  and  has  settled  on 
the  new  hybrids  Pacific  Hybrid  No.  4, 
Pacific  Improved  No.  4,  Baker  45  and  48. 
These  varieties  mature  in  160  to  180  days. 

The  Company  has  grown  beans  in  seven 
different  soil  types  and  found  these  varieties 
made  yields  varx’ing  from  4,195  pounds 
down  to  1,800  pounds  per  acre.  The  past 
four  years  their  average  on  all  acreage  has 
been  around  2,500  pounds.  Tests  of  each 
crop  and  variety  have  shown  an  oil  content 
of  50  percent  or  higher  in  many  fields. 

“Light  irrigations  of  about  3  acre-inches 
every  two  weeks  were  recjuired  on  most  of 
our  soils,”  Dewey  Axtell  stated.  “Castor 
plants  can  be  injured  from  e.xcessive  irri¬ 
gation  during  the  seedling  stage  and  will 
make  better  growth  on  beds  free  from  direct 
contact  with  water.  It’s  better  to  furrow  out 
beds,  pre-irrigate,  then  plant  on  the  ridges 
deep  enough  to  get  the  seed  down  to  the 
moisture.” 

Most  growers  treat  seed  with  4  ounces  of 
Ceresan  per  100  pounds  and  plant  at  rates 
around  12  pounds  per  acre  with  spacing  of 
12  inches  and  about  2/2  inches  deep. 

good  planter  to  use  is  one  with  an  in¬ 
clined  plate  where  the  seed  is  lifted  up  and 
it  drops  out  the  side.  If  it  went  out  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  on  most  planters  it  would  crush  the 
soft  castor  seed,”  Axtell  said.  “We  use  a 
Covington  peanut  planter  made  in  Dothan, 
.-Mabama. 

“Our  planting  dates  are  usually  between 
March  15  and  May  1.  No  planting  should 
be  done  after  June  15th  in  this  county,”  said 
.Axtell,  shifting  the  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

“Getting  back  to  irrigation,  we  apply  the 
fii-st  water  after  planting  usually  in  about 
12  to  14  days.  It  depends  on  the  ability  of 
the  soil  to  hold  moisture.  Then  we  irrigate 
e\  er\’  two  weeks  during  the  growing  season. 
The  number  of  irrigations  depends  on  the 
date  of  harvest.  With  a  dry  fall  the  harvest 
can  be  extended  to  obtain  the  maximum 
growth  and  1  or  2  extra  irrigations  are 
made.  It  takes  about  3  acre-feet  of  water 
to  ma'ure  a  crop,”  he  concluded. 

The  Kern  County  fann  specialists  have 
found  that  two  shallow  cultivations  are 
sufficient  even  though  young  plants  are  a 
poor  competitor  with  weeds.  They  found, 
too,  that  the  plant  is  very  sensitive  to  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Nitrogen  applied  in  the  inigation 
water  as  low  as  25  pounds  per  acre  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  plant  injury.  They  found  that  fer¬ 
tilizer  requirements  were  lower  than  for 
other  field  crops. 

“After  several  trials  we’ve  settled  on  the 
practice  of  sidedressing  with  50  units  of 
nitrogen  in  the  beds  before  planting,” 
Ralph  Anns  said.  “Then  we  apply  small 
increments  in  the  water  later  in  the  season. 
Where  castor  beans  follow  some  crop  that 
was  fertilized  heavily  the  previous  year  we 
don’t  add  fertilizer. 

“And  we  are  lucky  in  one  thing  so  far.” 


EHAVELY 

MOVES 

SNOW 

-FAST!  ' 


Conquer  Snow  With  POWER! 

Get  out  and  go  in  spite  of  snow!  Powerful 
6.6  HP  Gravely  Tractor  and  its  big  26" 
Snowblower  attachment  clears  your  side¬ 
walk  and  the  drive  in  minutes.  No  need 
for  hours  of  hard  work — just  guide  the 
Gravely  and  watch  the  snow  go!  All-gear 
Drive,  Power  Reverse,  optional  Ellectric 
Starter. 

Snowblower,  Snowplow  two  of  30  tools 
for  year-round  lawn  and  garden  work. 

i|ijjn  24-Page  POWER  Vs.  Drudgery 

Booklet  tells  all.  Write  Now! 

:  GRAVELY  TRACTORS 

m  P.O.BOX  604-L  DUNBAR,  W.V A. 


i  Materials  Handling  Systems  | 

1  for  Every  Farm 

1 

1  American  Planter  Co..  Burr  Oak.  Michigan,  pioneers  1 

1  in  the  manulacture  ol  push  button  farming  systems  1 

1  —offers  the  following  equipment.  Check  items  ol  1 

interest  to  you. 

Milking  Parlor  Feeding  systems . 

....  □ 

Hog  Parlor  feeding  systems . 

...  □ 

Bunk  feeders,  Beef . 

...  □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Hogs  . 

...  □ 

Bunk  feeders.  Link  Augers . 

...  □ 

Storage  bins— Square . 

...  □ 

Systems  to  fill  &  unload  bins . 

...  □ 

Augers— Stationary . 

...  □ 

Augers— Portable  . 

...  □ 

High  moislure  corn  auger  systems . 

...  □ 

Leg  elevators  300  to  3.000  B.P.H . 

...  □ 

Gravity  &  Auger  Boxes . 

...  □ 

Elevators,  chain . 

...  □ 

General  Plan  layout . 

...  □ 

1  Farmer  □  Student  □  1 

1  □  Send  your  new  8-page  illustrated  portfolio.  1 

1  AMERICAN  PLANTER 

CO.  1 

^  Burr  Oak,  Michigan 

JJ 

Amazing  Em  .. 

'’^Fowsit  Agrotiller 

Adds  years  to  your  soil,  Extra  dollars  to  your  Profits! 


MTMY  TIIU6I  MAZIS  NIW  mil  W  FARMINC  •  HUVI- 
DUTY  TRUCI  TOM  MOSn  FBITIIITT  AND  YKIOS  • 
RRARDS  son  IROSION  •  CUTS  CMTIVATION  TIMI  • 

Dom  oN  thtM  Ttuffc  Ml  W»U! 

*  SIID  RID  PRIRARATKW  *  TURNING  STURtlf 

*  WHO  CONTROL  *  PLOWS.  DISCS,  HARROWS 

*  O***  OPttATlOH 
PASTURI  RRURIN6  *  TURNING  CORN  STAIRS 

I  *  LAND  RICUMATKW  QpiQ,  MUGHAGl 


*^/^wiR  Agrotiller 

Winpower  Mfg.  Co.,  Newton.  Iowa 
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Arms  tapped  on  wood.  “Insects  to  date  haven’t  been  a  serious 
problem.  W’e  did  have  a  small  amount  of  injury  to  seedlings  from 
the  .seed  corn  maggot  last  year.  Otherwise,  we’ve  had  no  trouble.” 

“\Ve  went  into  this  crop  green,”  manager  Raney  admitted,  “and 
we  sought  infonnation  and  help  from  everyone  connected  with  the 
castor-oil  industry,  including  the  University  of  Ualifornia,  USDA 
and  the  two  major  concerns  handling  castor-oil — the  Baker  Oil 
Comijany  and  Pacific  Vegetable  Oil  Company. 

“We  now  have  the  know-how  but  it’s  that  elusiv’e  margin  of 
profit  that  haunts  us,”  Raney  said. 

Farm  Adv'isor  Roy  Barnes  and  the  University  Fann  Manage¬ 
ment  specialists  worked  out  a  cost  study  for  Kern  County.  These 
figures  compare  closely  with  studies  made  in  other  counties.  Cul¬ 
tural  costs  run  $65.80  per  acre,  including  land  preparation,  plant¬ 
ing,  fertilization,  cultivation,  irrigation,  taxes  and  overhead. 

Harvest  costs,  including  defoliation  and  hauling,  totaled  around 
$54,  making  an  average  cost  per  acre  of  $1 19.80.  Adding  the  land 
and  machinery  investment  to  this  brings  the  total  cost  per  acre  to 
$176.80.  Figuring  an  average  3,000-pound  yield,  it  takes  a  sale 
price  of  $5.85  per  hundredweight  to  cover  costs. 

“That’s  why  I’m  unhappy  this  year  with  only  a  5.9  cents  per 
pound  contract.  We  need  7  cents  or  better  to  encourage  farmers 
to  stick  with  castor  beans  in  their  crop  rotation,”  Raney  emphasized. 

“But  this  crop  has  one  attraction  in  that  there  are  now  no  acre¬ 
age  controls  or  price  supports,  and  the  demand  in  the  U.S.  exceeds 
the  production  by  about  65  percent.” 

A  few  miles  west  of  Bakersfield,  slender,  energetic  Alfred  Bussell 
has  been  raising  castor  beans  for  two  years.  “I’m  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  this  crop,”  he  stated.  “I  had  70  acres  in  and  harvested 
3,000  pounds  average  per  acre.  I  contracted  with  Baker  Castor  Oil 
Company  for  5.9  cents  per  pound.  I  didn’t  start  raising  castor 
beans  before  I  got  a  contract — there  is  no  open  market.” 

It  cost  Bus.sell  one  cent  per  pound  to  have  his  beans  hai-vested 
by  a  custom  operator  with  a  maximum  of  $30  per  acre.  He  used  a 
new  John  Deere  two-row  tractor-mounted  harvester.  Bussell  re¬ 
ported  it  was  very  efficient,  with  less  than  5  percent  loss.  It  has 
essentially  the  same  front  design  with  cage  and  knockers  as  the 
self-propelled  model.  The  difiference  is  that  the  beans  go  into  a 
regular  John  Deere  grain  combine  adapted  with  special  rubber- 
covered  cylinders  for  scalping  the  beans. 

“I  think  it  is  the  machine  of  the  future  and  will  survive  the  self- 
propelled  construction,”  Bussell  said. 

Bussell  feels  castor  beans  are  more  sensitive  to  weather  than  most 
crops.  “It’s  the  hot  weather  that  hurts  ’em.”  He  mopped  his  brow 
in  memory.  “Last  year  we  had  a  105-degree  heat  wave  with  some 
wind  and  it  burned  the  leaves  badly. 

“Another  thing  we  hope  castor  beans  will  do  is  help  control 
nematodes.  I  don’t  know  for  sure,”  Bussell  admitted,  “but  the  cotton 
following  beans  did  better  this  year  with  less  nematode  damage.” 

Bussell  irrigated  four  times  and  applied  one  acre-foot  of  water 
per  irrigation.  “The  reason,”  he  said,  “was  that  my  soil  on  this  fann 
is  light  and  really  soaks  up  water.”  He  was  able  to  cultivate  5  times 
at  weekly  intervals,  which  effectively  controlled  the  weeds. 

“We  try  to  plant  13,000  to  14,000  plants  per  acre  and  with  every 
plant  as  good  as  this  ope,”  he  boasted,  holding  out  a  large,  well- 
loaded  plant.  “Worth  15  to  20  cents  each.  I’ll  have  a  gross  income 
of  around  $200  per  acre.  But,  after  taking  away  taxes  and  costs, 
and  with  this  year’s  prices,  there  isn’t  much  left.” 

High  Plains  of  the  Southwest 

The  largest  acreage  of  castor  beans  is  grown  in  the  High  Plains  area 
around  Plainview,  Hereford  and  Muleshoe,  Texas,  and  Clovis, 
New  Mexico. 

W.  E.  Domingo,  of  the  Baker  Castor  Oil  Company,  a  world 
authority  on  castor  oil,  maintains  that  cultural  practices  are  much 
the  same  in  this  region  as  in  California  except  that  the  harvesters 
have  been  built  on  a  40-inch  row  standard. 

A  dwarf  variety  called  Baker  296  has  prov’en  the  best  yielder  to 
date  in  the  Southwest  with  averages  topping  2,000  pounds  per  acre. 

Rows  are  listed  into  beds,  pre-irrigated,  and  fertilizer  applied 
before  seeding  and  again  as  a  side-dressing  when  the  plants  are 


YOURS  FREE— Mail  Coupon  Now 


STARK  BRO’S  NURSERIES,  D«pt.  2151 

Town  of  louisiano,  Mitsowri 

Pleaiw*  send  me  FREE  ST.\RK  BRO’S  BIG 
NEW  COLOR  PHOTO  LANDSCAPE- 
FRUIT  C.AT.\LOO  ...  contains  valuable 
Home  Land.scape  Planning  Guide. 

□  Send  me  your  special  Oder  (or  early  orders. 

NAME _ 

Ist  Inituil  2n<l  Initial  Last  Name 


STARK  BRO’S 

Dept.  2151,  Louisiana,  Missouri 


NURSERIES  and 
ORCHARDS  CO. 


Pont  Office  Zone  State 

□  Check  here  (or  extra  money  opportunity 


Send  for 
This  Big 

FREE 

Fruit  Tree 
ond  Landscape 

CATALOG 

Shows  dozens 
of  U.S.  Patented  Leaders  in  Standard 
and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Also  famous 
Stark  Ornamentals,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Stark  Bro’s  is  largest  nursery  in 
the  world — oldest  in  America.  Mail 
coupon  now  for  FREE  CATALOG. 


ideal  for  Your  Backyard  Orchard. 
Take  Up  Little  Space.  Use  for 
Ornamental  Planting  and  Borders,  Too. 


Imagine!  Bushels  of  luscious,  full- 
size  fruit  from  trees  no  bigger  than 
a  lilac  bush!  Get  luscious  apples, 
peaches,  pears  from  these  hardy 
Stark  Dwarf  Trees.  Plant  them  in 
your  back  yard  or  borders  as  orna¬ 
mentals.  A  riot  of  blossoms  in  the 
spring,  beautiful  all  year,  with  early 
fruit  crops,  often  at  2  years.  Plant 
up  to  9  trees  in  plot  only  20  feet 
square.  Easy  to  pick;  only  8'-12'  high. 


Make  Extra  MONEY 

Check  coupon  for  Free  Sales 
Outfit  which  shows  you  how  to 
make  money  taking  orders  in 
spare  time  for  Stark  Bro’a. 


Be  More  Competitive  at  Market 
With  Parker  Feeding  Automation! 


Parker  Automated  Feeding  gives 
hundreds  of  farmers  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage  at  market  time. 
Here’s  how: 

Greater  Feed  Efficiency.  Uni¬ 
versity  tests  have  shown  fre¬ 
quent  feeding  made  possible 
with  automation  increases  beef 
gains,  with  more  efficient  feed 
conversion.  The  Parker  King- 
0-Matic  U-trough  cattle  feeder 


puts  the  efficiency  of  automation 
to  work  for  you. 

Save  Time — Cut  Labor.  Parker 
Automation  lets  you  feed  in 
minutes — leaves  you  with  many 
hours  a  day  to  work  other  crops, 
with  no  extra  help. 

Double  Herd  Size.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  can  double  herd  size  with 
no  added  effort  because  Parker 
automation  does  the  back  break¬ 
ing  work  of  feed  distribution 
automatically. 

Increase  Margin.  These  add  up 
to  lower  cost  per  animal.  This 
leaves  you  an  extra  margin  for 
a  big  advantage  in  a  competi¬ 
tive  market.  It  means  extra 
profits  in  a  good  market. 

Parker  Planning  Service.  Write 
t(xlay  for  information  about  the 
Parker  Feedlot  Planning  As¬ 
sistance  program.  Parker’s  ex¬ 
pert  guidance  assures  you  of 
the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
your  buildings  and  equipment 
when  you  go  to  automation. 
Parker  also  makes  Glass-Lined 
Push  Button  Hog  Feeders  that 
can’t  rust  out.  Ask  for  literature. 


LEADERS  IN  FARM  AUTOMATION 

PARKER  FEEDERS,  INC. 

SILVER  LAKE,  INDIANA  PHONE:  3281 
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Here’s  your  Protection 
Against  the  Financial  Disaster  of 


LITTLE  RED  HEN’S  NEW... 
PORTABLE... FARM  FURNACE 

You  can  turn  potential  disaster  into  profit  dollars  with  this  new,  port¬ 
able  Farm  Furnace  . . .  proved  best  for  drying  wet  corn  because  it 
delivers  a  high  volume  of  dry  heat,  and  especially  because  it  can  be 
controlled  as  precisely  as  the  best  home  furnace.  This  precision  control 
feature— available  only  from  Little  Red  Hen— prevents  the  serious  wet 
sidewall  conditions  which  regularly  result  from  condensation  of  gases 
inherent  in  other  drying  systems.  The  Farm  Furnace  operates  with 
your  own  fan  rig,  and  has  many  exclusive  advantages,  including: 


•  Safety  tested,  home-furnace-type  automatic  controls — thermostatic 
switch  oil  control,  flame  failure  safety  control.  (Humidistat  remote 
control  also  is  available.) 


•  Low  cost  operation  . . .  delivers  as  much  as  42%  more  effective 
heat  per  gallon  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  than  other  driers  deliver  per  gallon 
of  butane  or  propane. 

•  Completely  portable  . . .  one  man  easily  can  wheel  it  into  position. 


The  rugged,  economical  Farm  Furnace  is  a  sound  investment,  too, 
because  of  these  other  important  year  'round  uses: 

•  Hay  drying  •  Heating  hog  farrowing  pens 

•  Warming  poultry  houses  •  Dairy  houses 

•  Emergency  house  heating  •  Equipment  starting 

•  Supplemental  heat  for  greenhouse,  nurseries 


Available  in  5  models  with  capacities  to  420,000  B.T.U. 
Send  coupon  for  descriptive  literature. 

THE  LITTLE  RED  HEN 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Division  of  SILENT  GLOW  CORPORATION 
873  WINDSOR  STREET,  HARTFORD  1,  CONNECTICUT 


•  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  new,  portable  Farm  Furnace  • 


NAME: 


about  6  inches  tall.  The  planting  is  around  May  1st  through  25th 
at  the  rate  of  11  to  13  pounds  per  acre  with  stalks  8  to  9  inches 
apart  in  the  row  which  gives  about  20,000  plants  per  acre. 

Bill  Cross  of  Plainview,  Texas,  who  has  been  growing  castor 
beans  for  6  years,  said,  “I  like  castor  beans.  Not  only  do  I  net  more 
per  acre  from  my  300  acres  of  castor  beans  than  from  milo,  but  the 
crops  following  castor  plants  do  much  better  than  when  following 
cotton  or  grain  sorghum.  In  1956,  I  har\ested  750  pounds  per  acre 
more  milo  from  land  which  had  castors  the  preceding  year,  than 
I  did  from  milo  following  cotton.”  He  harvests  with  an  .'Mlis-Chal- 
mers  combine  converted  to  a  4-row  harvester. 

Castor  beans  were  first  grown  in  the  Plainview  area  in  1952.  The 
first  varieties  included  Cimarron  and  Cfimarron  Hybrid.  Through 
the  patient  efforts  of  plant  breeder  Dr.  D.  L.  Van  Horn,  of  Baker 
Castor  Oil  Company,  Baker  296  was  developed.  This  variety  is  now 
grown  almost  exclusively  in  the  Texas  High  Plains  area.  It  is  a 
dwarf  inbred  variety  which  lends  itself  to  machine  harvesting  and 
has  a  minimum  of  loss  due  to  shattering  after  maturity. 

This  newly-revived  old  crop  is  having  its  growing  pains.  When 
the  President’s  Commis.sion  on  Increased  Industrial  Use  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Products  studied  the  castor  bean,  they  concluded  it  could 
occupy  120,000  acres  of  rice  and  cotton  land  in  three  years  if  it 
were  given  sufficient  encouragement,  and  eventually  take  over 
1,000,000  such  acres.  The  encouragement  they  recommended  in¬ 
cluded  a  six-cent-per-pound  support  for  a  three-year  period;  tax 
coii.'essions  in  a  fast  write-off  of  harvesters  for  fanners,  a  fast 
write-off  for  equipment  manufacturers  to  tool  up  to  manufacture 
the  harvesters,  and  preferential  tax  rate  on  castor  bean  crop  in¬ 
come;  and  research  on  castor  beanmeal  to  upgrade  its  value  from 
that  of  fertilizer.  So  far,  only  the  last  recommendation  is  being  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  with  new'  uses  for  the  oil  being  discovered  every  day, 
this  crop  may  grow  up  without  help  from  Uncle. 


CONCRETE— FQ  REPORT 

{Continued  from  pane  74) 

cially  for  small  jobs.  Sometimes  the  fonns  can  cost  more  than  the 
concrete!  .And  mistakes  are  easier  and  cheaper  to  correct  in  block. 
Insulation:  A  concrete  floor  will  not  normally  need  insulation 
except  for  special  purposes.  Against  moisture  use  a  plastic  sheet  (at 
least  6  mils  thick)  under  the  floor,  and  a  damp  course  in  the  walls. 
For  warmth,  as  in  hog  pens,  the  insulation  comes  under  the  surface, 
actually  in  the  concrete.  Best  method  is  venniculite,  or  some  other 
mineral  like  glass  wool,  mixed  in  the  concrete.  But  you  can  use  a 
layer  of  clay  tile  laid  in  the  concrete.  ANY  OF  THESE  will  weaken 
the  floor,  so  make  it  thicker  to  allow  for  this.  Also  use  edge  insula¬ 
tion  around  the  outside  of  the  slab.  Research  has  shown  most  of  the 
heat  loss  from  a  concrete  floor  is  along  its  outside  edge.  Use  2  inches 
of  foamglassor  expanded  polystyrene. 

Surfaces:  The  less  you  work  concrete  the  better.  Excess  trowel  work 
is  especially  damaging.  For  a  rough  surface,  such  as  a  feedlot  floor, 
use  the  strike-off  board  with  a  l-2|4-5  mix.  For  smoother  floors  use 
the  strike-off  board  followed  by  a  wood  float  and  a  steel  trowel. 

For  the  smooth  surface  of  a  cast  wall,  the  forms  are  stripped  as 
soon  as  the  concrete  will  stand  (three  days)  and  a  grout  of  equal 
parts  of  mason  sand  and  cement  laid  on.  Use  a  trowel  but  don’t 
overwork.  This  should  be  kept  moist  for  the  full  28  days  for  maxi¬ 
mum  strength. 

Small  repairs  can  be  made  with  a  concrete  plaster — one  part 
cement,  2/2  or  3  of  sand.  This  plaster  should  have  the  consistency 
of  commeal  mush.  Wet  its  surface  with  a  w-ater-cement  wash  coat, 
lay  the  plaster  on  and  smooth  it  with  a  trowel.  Don’t  overwork  it. 
Working  will  bring  the  water  to  the  surface,  and  to  the  face  between 
the  plaster  and  the  concrete,  causing  the  plaster  to  loosen. 

Concrete  is  always  more  durable  than  mortar  or  plaster.  For  best 
durability  use  coarse  aggregate  in  the  mix.  Mix  concrete  right  and 
it  will  serve  you  well. 


ADDRESS: 
TOWN: . 


. STATE: 


WISCONSIN  STALL  BARNS 

{Continued  from  pa^e  69) 

B('causc  this  156-covv  stall  barn  has  been  in  use  for  three  years, 
and  Link  has  a  well-established  chore  routine,  a  close  look  at  its 
layout  and  operation  is  worthwhile. 

It  is  240  feet  long  by  72  feet  wide,  plus  an  18  by  74-foot  wing 
for  milking  parlor,  milk  room  and  pump  room.  This  length  in¬ 
cludes  a  new  addition,  80  feet  long,  for  storing  hay. 

Th(‘  barn  is  a  one-ston-  structure  with  walls  of  Waylite  insulating 
block  12  inches  thick.  The  low-arched  roof  is  self-supported  by 
Ril(  o  laminated  wood  rafters.  This  is  a  clear  span  building  with¬ 
out  a  single  sup|)ort  from  one  wall  to  the  other — 72  feet  across. 

There  are  four  rows  of  tie  stalls.  I’he  heifer  row  has  room  for 
42  head  in  stalls  measuring  .0  ft.  3  in.  by  3  ft.  8  in.  The  other  thn'e 
rows,  with  stalls  6  ft.  by  4  ft.,  each  accommodate  38  cows.  There 
an*  two  feed  alleys,  each  serxing  two  rows  of  stalls.  There  is  a 
sin<>le  litter  alley  at  each  side  of  the  barn,  and  one  double  litter 
alley  through  the  center.  Four  shuttle-stroke  barn  cleaners  sweep 
manure  to  a  cross  conveyoi. 

A  space  30  feet  long  at  the  east,  or  entrance,  end  is  a  dirt-floored 
shed  for  trucks  which  bring  in  hay,  grain  and  straw.  This  loading 
dock  is  below  Pioor  level.  I'o  unload,  trucks  are  back(*d  in  as  far 


'What  convinced  you  to  build  KlUII 

A  Asks  the  Rilco  Reporter 

”1  had  to  rebuild  in  a  hurry 
after  a  storm  wrecked  my  buildings. 

I  found  RILCO  construction  is  fastest 
and  best.” 

Says  Cy)CdClJo^  Z 

Lafayette,  Indiana 


Question: 


Another  of  Mr.  Sipple's  Rilco  buildings  is  this 


Answer: 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS  / 

W-B08  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG.,  ST.  PAUL  1,  MINN.  L^OWj 

Please  send  information  on  the  following  form  buildings:  * 

r~l  Straight  Side-wall  Building  Q  Machine  Sheds  Q  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 

[~~l  1  and  2  Story  Barns  O  If  student,  check  for  additional  material. 


Town _ 


Zone _ State- 


“Rebuilding  with  Rilco  was  the  best 
move  I  ever  made,”  says  William 
Sipple.  “Rilco  construction  gave 
extra  usable  space  in  buildings  that 
really  fit  my  needs.” 

The  versatility  of  Rilco  clear  span 
construction  is  amazing.  Whether 
you  are  building  a  barn,  machine 
shed  or  crop  storage  building,  Rilco 
offers  the  complete  freedom  of  floor 
arrangement  needed  for  mechanized 
materials  handling. 


Type  50  Utility  Building  used  for  storing  hoy 
and  machinery. 


Rilco  construction  is  fast  and  easy. 
When  you  compare  feature  by  fea¬ 
ture,  you’ll  find  Rilco  is  definitely 
your  best  buy.  Rafters  are  factory 
cut  and  delivered  with  hardware 
ready  for  quick,  easy  erection.  Rilco 
rafters  are  laminated  of  selected 
kiln-dried  lumber,  bonded  with 
waterp-oof  glues. 


'  "Did  you  save  money  on  RIUD 

"  -construction?”  Asks  the  Rilco  Reporte 

"Yes,  I  did.  I  found  Rilco  was 
my  best  buy.  And  Rilco  gives 
good  value  as  well  as 
low  cost’.”  Says: 

El  Paso,  Illinois 


Depend  on  Campbell  Dryers  for  belter  grain,  and  faster  drying 
uilboiit  heat  damage.  Years  of  experience  in  the  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  thousands  of  dryers  is  your  assurance  of  top  perform¬ 
ance.  dependability  and  lower  operating  costs.  Harvest  grain  early; 
dry  it  with  your  Campbell;  get  more  grain  by  cutting  losses  from 
wind,  weather,  insects,  shattering.  Continuous  flow  or  batch  opera¬ 
tion.  Write  for  literature. 


as  the  cow  area.  There  the  truck  bed  conies  level  with  the  uiain 
floor  so  handtrucks  can  be  loaded  at  truck-bed  level. 

Keeping  air  fresh  and  dry  in  the  room  where  l.oG  cows  are  tied 
is  accomplished  with  6  ventilators,  each  with  ^  horsepower  motor 
under  automatic  control.  All  windows  are  hinged  so  the  volume 
of  air  can  be  regulated  for  comfort  at  any  outside  temperature. 

Most  novel  feature  of  the  barn  is  the  holding  lane.  I'his  is  an 
alley  built  along  the  inside  wall  of  the  barn  on  the  south  side.  It 
is  40  inches  wide  with  a  concrete  curbing  3  ft.  high  topped  by  a 
railing  to  make  the  overall  lieight  4  ft.  6  in.  It  is  124  feet  long  and 
it  holds  24  cows  at  a  time,  as  they  are  lined  up  to  go  through  the 
milking  parlor. 

I'he  afternoon  milking  starts  at  4:30.  .At  that  hour  there  are  two 
men  in  the  milking  parlor  assembling  milker  units  to  the  fre.shly 


jHA  H  H  MB  The  Engineering  and  Quality 
H  I  J  J  of  Every  Rilco  Rafter  are 

■  ■  I  Guaranteed  in  Writing 


“I  like  everything  about  my  Rilco 
utility  building  including  its  low  cost 
and  extra  space,”  says  William 
Enright. 

When  you  build  a  Rilco  farm 
building,  any  size,  any  type,  you  get 
construction  that  pays  off  in  money¬ 
saving,  labor-saving  advantages. 
Rilco  rafters  are  shaped  and  drilled 
at  the  factory  .  .  .  delivered  ready 
for  erection  with  all  connection  hard¬ 
ware  furnished.  Rafters  are  easy  to 
erect  using  unskilled  labor.  Rilco 
buildings  are  sound,  solid,  built  to 
last.  Pre-shaped  frames  are  made 
from  kiln-dried  selected  lumber. 


permanently  bonded  with  water¬ 
proof  glue. 

Rilco  buildings  adapt  readily  and 
economically  to  a  wide  range  of  uses 
. . .  machinery  storage,  utility,  stock 
housing,  grain  storage,  dairying. 
Clear,  unobstructed  interiors  and 
wide  door  openings  accommodate  a 
full  range  of  labor-saving  power 
equipment. 

Better-looking  buildings,  lower 
total  cost,  extra  usable  space  .  .  . 
these  are  just  a  few  reasons  why  your 
building  dollar  goes  further  with 
Rilco  construction.  For  full  details, 
mail  the  coupon. 
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Teams  with  Volumatic 
Silo  Unloader  for 
automatic  push-button 
feeding 


No  beorings  on  this  auger  to 
wear  or  service.  Means  extra¬ 
smooth  feed-flow  ...  no 
hong-up,  no  “hommering." 
And  o  low  hp  motor  is  plenty. 


NEW  FREE-FLOATING 
AUGER  FEEDER 


CONVENTIONAL  BEARING-TYPE 
AUGER  FEEDER 


Conventional  bearing-type 
auger  “bongs"  and  plugs. 
Costs  more  to  maintain. 
Needs  o  big-powered  motor. 


This  new  Jamesway  Auger  Feeder  is  the  simplest,  most 
dependable  feeder  yet.  No  bearings,  no  hangers  in  the 
bunk  .  .  .  nothing  to  slow  up  feed.  Builds  a  bunkful  in 
no  time  .  .  .  and  cattle  can’t  “nose”  out  feed. 

Add  the  Volumatic  Silo  Unloader  and  you  have  full 
push-button  feeding.  Volumatic’s  exclusive  Power  Cir¬ 
cle  gives  positive  ring  gear  drive.  Exclusive  3-point 
suspension  assures  smooth  level  cutting.  See  your 
Jamesway  dealer  about  the  new  Auger  Feeder  and 
Volumatic  Silo  Unloader.  For  free  catalog  write  James 
Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.FQ-1 10,c/o  your  nearest  division  office. 


Big  Jim 
iilo  tyttvm 


Hog 

equipment 


unloads 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING^ 


Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  •  lonsoster,  Pe.  *  los  Angeles  63,  Colif. 
FOR  POULTRY  o  FOR  DAIRY  o  FOR  LIVESTOCK 


sanitized  pipeline  and  one  man  in  the  big  room  where  eows  are 
tied.  Mangers  are  bare  at  this  time  of  day,  but  the  night’s  feeding 
of  baled  hay  is  stacked  in  the  alleys;  about  40  bales  along  with  a 
few  bales  of  straw.  Spotting  hay  and  straw  bales  from  handtrucks 
has  taken  two  men  30  minutes,  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Four- 
wheeled  handtrucks  carry  25  bales  at  a  trip.  One  purpose  of  the 
new  addition  for  hay  storage  is  to  eliminate  one  handling  of  bales. 

The  man  in  the  barn  hooks  up  lightweight  chain  gates  across 
all  feed  alleys  and  all  but  one  of  the  litter  alleys.  One  is  left  open 
for  cows  to  pass  through.  Then,  almost  as  fast  as  he  can  walk 
along  in  front  of  the  cows,  he  unsnaps  24  neck  chains.  The  cows 
bat  k  out,  move  down  the  litter  alley  to  the  west  end  of  the  barn, 
cross  to  the  holding  lane.  The  barn  man  follows,  sees  that  all  are 
jjacked  in.  Cows  can’t  turn  around  in  the  40-inch  lane,  so  they 
stand  quietly.  The  door  to  the  milking  parlor  opens,  the  first  8 
cows  pass  through  and  the  door  glides  shut. 

The  man  in  the  barn  puts  one  scoop  of  grain  from  a  feed  cart 
in  front  of  each  empty  stall.  He  stirs  up  the  bedding,  adds  to  it 
as  needed.  Shttrtly  the  first  <ow  comes  back  to  her  stall,  eager 
for  more  grain.  Another  cow  follows.  Then  another,  and  another. 
The  bam  man  resnaps  neck  chains  a  half  dozen  or  so  at  a  time. 
He  adjusts  the  electric  cow  trainers.  (Electric  current  is  turned 
off  at  milking  time  to  permit  this.)  Most  of  the  cows  take  the  first 
stall  open.  Some  return  to  the  stalls  they  left  but  there  is  a  general 
reshuffling  from  milking  to  milking.  The  cross  bar  of  the  cow 
trainer  used  in  this  bam  slides  up  and  down.  It  stays  where  set  by 
friction.  An  inch  above  the  withers  insures  that  a  cow  will  back 
up  before  she  humps,  and  the  droppings  go  in  the  gutter. 

When  there  are  only  two  or  three  cows  left  in  the  holding  lane, 
the  barn  man  releases  the  rest  of  the  row.  By  this  time  the  first 
cows  back  from  milking  have  cleaned  up  their  grain.  The  barn 
man  breaks  open  bales  and  feeds  these  cows  their  hay  for  the  night. 

If  a  cow  shows  signs  of  heat  in  the  holding  lane,  the  barn  man 
gets  her  number.  When  she  comes  back  from  milking  and  takes 
a  stall,  he  slips  a  tag  between  the  lightweight  metal  bars  of  the 
cow  trainer  above  her.  The  inseminator  can  spot  her  as  soon  as 
he  comes  into  the  barn.  Or  she  can  be  taken  out  to  the  bull. 

“Lfxtk  at  these  cows,'’  mused  Kervyn  Link,  who  was  working 
in  the  barn  the  day  of  my  visit.  “See  how  quiet  they  are.  .All  the 
hay  they  want  right  in  front  of  them.  W^ater  in  the  bowl  right 
beside  them.  Housing  like  this  may  cost  more,  but  in  a  year  or 
two  cows  will  pay  back  the  difference.” 

In  two  and  one  half  hours  the  milking  chore  was  done.  This 
included  milking  the  extra  cows  from  the  old  barn.  .All  were 
freshly  bedded  and  fed.  Most  of  them  were  already  lying  down 
with  heads  turned  back  on  their  withers  in  sleeping  position. 

The  cleanup  job  went  fast.  It  takes  4  swipes  with  a  shovel  to 
clean  the  holding  lane.  The  bam  man  starts  at  the  center,  makes 
two  passes  each  way  to  push  manure  into  the  gutters.  I'hen,  along 
with  the  parlor,  the  holding  lane  gets  a  scouring  with  warm  water 
under  90  pounds  of  pressure. 

Link  uses  waste  water  from  his  bulk  tank  compressors.  This 
heated  water  goes  into  a  600-gallon  concrete  tank  under  the  pump 
room  floor.  Pressure  comes  from  a  Deming  centrifugal  pump 
which  is  capable  of  delivering  water  at  pressures  up  to  100  pounds 
per  square  inch.  It  takes  a  good  grip  on  the  hose  to  direct  the 
stream.  When  dropped  on  the  floor  the  hose  writhes  like  a  firehose. 

The  herd  produces  about  400  bushels  of  manure  a  day.  This  is 
one  full  load  for  the  jumbo  manure  spreader  Link  has  devised.  It 
is  a  200-bushel  Fannhand  PTO  spreader  mounted  on  an  .Army 
6  by  6.  This  vehicle  is  a  6-wheel  drive  truck.  Both  front  and  rear 
axles  apply  power  to  the  wheels.  There  are  two  rear  axles,  both 
with  dual  wheels.  That  makes  a  total  of  10  wheels,  all  pulling. 

“If  we  can  get  into  the  fields  at  all,  this  rig  will  get  through,” 
Link  said.  The  box  is  built  up  to  carry  a  double  load,  but  in  order 
to  spread  manure  thin  enough,  they  load  only  about  200  bushels  at 
a  time.  Link  has  used  this  spreader  three  years. 

From  November  to  May  Link  keeps  his  herd  in  the  barn.  In  the 
summer  they  run  outside  between  milkings  and  are  fed  outside.  In 
the  yard  he  has  a  California  style  feeding  setup  which  consists  of  a 
paved  drive-through  for  a  self-unloading  wagon  with  mangers 
along  both  sides.  It  serves  for  hay,  green  chop  or  silage. 

Link  feeds  very  little  silage  except  in  the  summer.  He  fills  a  20 
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by  50  Harvestore  with  haylage  before 
meadow  crops  get  too  mature.  This  he  feeds 
when  fresh  green  chop  of  good  quality  is 
not  available.  A  herd  of  this  size  makes 
short  work  of  even  a  20  by  50-foot  silo.  It 
feeds  his  cows  about  two  months. 

Even  when  cows  have  green  chop  or  sil¬ 
age  they  get  all  the  hay  they  will  clean  up. 
The  green  chop  or  silage  is  fed  only  at 
night.  When  hay  is  of  top  quality — bud- 
stage  alfalfa,  cured  quickly  by  crimping, 
and  baled  before  leaves  begin  to  crumble — 
cows  eat  about  as  much  as^  they  do  in  win¬ 
ter  when  they  seldom  taste  silage.  Link  has 
been  growing  about  half  the  hay  he  feeds. 
Buying  a  lot  of  it  has  taught  him  that  price 
is  less  important  than  quality.  “When 
really  good  hay  is  worth  $.30  a  ton,  poor  hay 
is  high  priced  at  $10,”  he  said. 

With  all  the  good  hay  cows  will  clean  up 
and  a  grain  ration  of  %  corn,  '/t  oats  and 
bran.  Link  feeds  no  oilseed  meal  or  other 
protein  supplement.  He  picks  corn  at 
around  30  percent  moisture  while  the  stalks 
are  standing  and  he  can  get  all  the  crop. 
He  grinds  the  ears  in  a  Wetmore  mill  and 
blows  the  ground  corn  and  cob  meal  into  a 
1 7  by  40  Harvestore. 

A  local  feed  mill  sends  a  truck  to  Link’s 
silo,  hauls  the  ground  soft  corn  and  cob 
meal  to  town  where  they  mix  dry  ground 
oats  and  bran  with  it.  The  mill  returns 
feed  to  the  farm  in  bags.  This  feed  has  a 
faint  silage  smell,  feels  slightly  cool  rather 
than  damp.  Cows  seem  to  like  it  as  well  as 
feed  made  with  dry  ground  corn. 

Suppose  something  happened  that  he 
had  to  sell  out  his  herd.  What  could  he  do 
with  his  big  stall  barn?  Link  doesn’t  think 
this  is  likely  to  happen,  but  he  isn't  worried. 
His  barn  is  a  clear  span  building.  It  has  a 
built-in  loading  dock.  It  is  located  on  good 
roads  about  a  15-minute  drive  from  Mad¬ 
ison.  Any  number  of  business  concerns 
could  use  this  building  for  a  warehouse. 

Others  say  that  a  well-built  stall  barn  with 
a  good  ventilation  system  can  be  adapted 
for  poultry  cheaply.  These  arc  answers  from 
stall  barn  enthusiasts  when  you  point  out  a 
loose  housing  system  is  ready  for  beef  feed¬ 
ing  any  day  the  dairy  herd  is  sold. 


SELF-PROPELLED  HAYCRUISER  178  features 
push-button  control  of  three  forward  speeds 
and  baling  speeds.  Handles  up  to  400  bales 
per  hour.  Made  by  the  New  Holland  Machine 
Co..  New  Holland,  Pa.,  the  "178”  is  powered 
by  a  56-hp  VR4D. 


SELF-PROPELLED  HAHN  HI-BOY  high 
clearance  sprayer  provides  effective  weed 
and  pest  control  for  com,  cotton,  tobacco 
and  other  crops.  Made  by  Hahn,  Inc., 
Evansville,  Ind.,  the  one-man  sprayer  is 
powered  by  a  30-hp  VH40  Wisconsin  Engine. 


ter-scaling,  dust-clogged  radiators, 
and  other  water-cooling  parts  and 
problems.  Precision-fitted  con¬ 
struction  assures  smooth-firing 
power  and  cuts  wear.  Load-lugging 
bulldog  power  enables  the  engine 
to  pull  through  shock  loads  with¬ 
out  stalling. 

Investigate — then  specify  Wiscon¬ 
sin  air-cooled  Engines  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  buy.  Sizes  from  3  to  56 
hp.,  with  electric  i^rting  and  other 
modifications  avail-  ^  * 

able  when  specified  jt 

by  the  equipment 
builder.  Send  for^Sj 
Bulletin  S-249.  Write 
Dept.  F-60. 


First,  you  can  get  along  with  less 
equipment.  For  example,  a  self- 
propelled  Wisconsin- powered  ma¬ 
chine  often  replaces  two  or  more 
specialized  units.  And  you  farm 
more  land  with  less  work. 
Secondly,  a  Wisconsin- powered 
machine  usually  costs  less  than 
one  powered  by  a  water-cooled 
engine.  An  air-cooled  Wisconsin  is 
smaller  and  up  to  Ys  lighter  than 
its  water-cooled  equal.  You  get  the 
same  power,  but  with  26  fewer 
parts  to  buy,  service,  and  replace. 

Thirdly,  you  minimize  shutdowns 
due  to  power  failure.  You  don’t 
have  to  worry  about  dry-ups,  wat- 
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KUMFORT  KUP' 

NURSERY  FEEDER 

Easy-To-Clean 
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Non -Clogging 

New  principle  of  de-  .j|! 

sign  converts  more  feed  ^  ! 

to  marketable  weight.  \  ^  /  ' 

Rate  of'  feed  flow  ad-  \  f  j 

justs  quickly  —  no  tools  ^  \  y  |  /  /  ' 

needed.  Feed  does  not  V  , 
pile  up  in  cups  .  .  .  pigs 
cannot  root  it  out  onto 
floor.  Provides  ultimate  in  sanitary 
feeding  for  pigs  up  to  100  lbs.  Pigs  wipe 
8  jaw-shaped  “Kumfort  Kups”  clean  as 
they  eat.  No  corners  to  collect  dirt. 
Hopper  rotates  gently  to  prevent  clog¬ 
ging.  Shipping  wt.  42  lbs. 

See  Year  Dealer  or  Write 

FAIRFIELD  ENG'G  &  MFG.  CO. 
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MASCO  STYLE  56  CATTLE  EAR  TAG 

Tomper-proofl  Self-piarc!ngl  Self-SealinsI  Applied  in  one 
quick  step  with  HALF  THE  PRESSURE  using  the  amazing 
POW-R-CEPS — NEW  compound  action  opplicotorl  OHIA 
Unified  Numbering  System  avoilablo.  Free  Somplosl 
Address  Correspoadence  to  F.O.  Box  6-254 
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SOIL  HISTORY 

{Continued  from  page  78) 

leached  from  above,  and  the  third  layer 
consists  mainly  of  the  broken  rock  from 
which  the  mineral  part  of  the  soil  was 
formed.  The  unbroken  rock  lies  below. 

The  climate  affects  the  profile  more  than 
the  original  type  of  rock  from  w'hich  the 
soil  was  formed.  Soils  that  developed  from 
volcanic  lava  in  Hawaii  are  quite  different 
from  volcanic  soils  in  Oregon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  belt  of  black  soil  stretching 
across  the  center  of  the  United  States  is 
similar  throughout  in  profile,  although  it 
originated  from  many  types  of  parent  rock. 

Profile  differences  and  similarities  help 
to  classify  the  soils  of  the  world  into  groups. 
Generally  speaking,  the  natural  vegetation 
and  the  agriculture  can  identify  the  major 
soil  groups  found  in  the  United  States. 

In  New  England,  Podzol  soils  developed 
under  evergreen  forests.  The  soil  is  of  low 
fertility  and  the  farms  are  generally  small. 
They  grow  a  variety  of  crops,  but  hardly 
any  wheaR  or  corn,  and  among  livestock, 
dairy  cows  are  common.  The  rest  of  the 
Northeast  is  covered  by  the  Grey-Brown 
Forest  soils.  The  land  is  of  medium  fer¬ 
tility,  and  the  farms  are  family-sized,  gen¬ 
eral  farms  that  cany  a  variety  of  livestock. 
The  forests  that  covered  this  area  dropped 
their  leaves  in  fall,  but  the  organic  layer  is 
rather  thin.  Podzol  and  Forest  soils  are 
brown  on  top,  grey  or  grey-brown  in  the 
middle  layer,  and  brown  again,  deep  down. 
They  developed  in  a  humid  climate  with 
winter  temperatures  low  enough  to  cause 
them  to  be  frozen  and  to  check  the  growth 
of  plants  and  the  activities  of  soil  organisms 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

Bordering  the  southern  edge  of  the  Grey- 
Brown  Forest  soils,  and  extending  over  the 
entire  southeastern  part  of  the  country  are 
the  Red  and  Yellow  soils.  The  Red  soils 
are  more  fertile  than  the  Yellow  and  the 
farms  are  small  to  medium,  producing  the 
well-known  crops  of  the  Southeast,  from 
tobacco  to  peanuts.  The  Red  soils  are  yel¬ 
lowish-brown  on  top  and  deep-red  in  the 
lower  layer.  The  Yellow  soils  are  a  greyish- 
yellow  and  completely  yellow  further  down. 
Like  the  soils  further  north,  the  Red  and 
Yellow  soils  developed  under  a  forest  in  a 
humid  climate,  but  the  more  moderate 
winter  temperatures  caused  them  to  de¬ 
velop  a  different  profile. 

West  of  the  Grey-BrowTi  and  the  Red 
and  Yellow  Forest  soils  are  the  Prairie  soils. 
They  are  highly  fertile,  with  more  organic 
matter  than  the  forest  soils.  The  soil  looks 
a  very  dark  brown  on  top,  grading  through 
brown  to  a  still  lighter-colored  layer  that 
lies  three  to  five  feet  deep. 

Further  west  than  the  Prairie  soils,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  is  a  belt  of 
black  soil,  grading  into  a  white  layer,  two 
to  four  feet  down.  It  carries  the  Russian 
name  for  black  soil.  Chernozem,  and  like 
the  great  wheat-raising  Chernozem  region 
in  Russia,  has  large  cereal-growing  farms. 

Still  farther  west  from  the  Chernozem 
belt  are  the  Brown  and  the  Chestnut  soils, 
and  the  Sierozem  soils  over  which  the  large 
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Now  the  exclusive  Roto-Tube  features  are  offered 
in  a  new  type  automatic  hog  feeder.  Feeds  one 
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western  ranches  spread.  Then  there  are 
the  Desert  soils  and  the  soils  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  areas  and  the  Pacific  v  alleys,  each  with 
its  individual  characteristics  and  fairly  typi¬ 
cal  profile.  The  soils  of  the  areas  with  light 
rainfall  and  the  soils  of  the  desert  have  un¬ 
dergone  less  leaching  than  those  of  the 
humid  areas,  and  their  profiles  reflect  this. 
In  the  mountains,  especially  in  the  higher 
places,  volcanoes,  swift  water,  landslides, 
scaling  rocks,  and  snow  avalanches  have 
disturbed  the  soil  so  often  that  there  has  not 
been  enough  time  between  changes  to  allow 
mature  profiles  to  develop.  The  fertile  soil 
of  the  valleys,  such  as  the  great  Sacra- 
mento-San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California, 
was  deposited  comparatively  recently  by 
water  running  from  the  mountains. 

Within  each  great  soil  group  there  are 
many  differences  in  the  surface  soils  and 
also  in  the  character  of  the  profile  beneath 
them.  The  regional  classifications  arc  called 
series  and  are  based  on  minor  variations  in 
soil  history.  Although  the  great  soil  groups 
and  their  characteristics  are  recognized  in¬ 
ternationally,  series  names  are  pretty  much 
limited  to  the  United  States.  One  basis  for 
classification  is  the  shades  of  color  in  each 
of  the  soil  layers  and  the  arrangement  of 
coloi-s.  The  acidity,  the  amount  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  and  the  capacity  of  a  soil  for 
supporting  plant  growth  also  figure  in. 

The  Miami  Series,  for  example,  was  first 
identified  in  1900  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio.  A  soil  classifier  working  there  no¬ 
ticed  a  soil  apparently  developed  from 
mixed  particles  dropped  by  the  great  Wis¬ 
consin  glacier,  covered  by  wind-blown 
loam.  It  differed  from  related  Grey-Brown 
Forest  soils  by  having  a  thinner  wind  de¬ 
posit  than  a  Russell  soil  (less  than  18 
inches)  and  by  having  thicker  upper  layers. 
It  was  more  acid  than  a  Bremen  soil  and 
better  drained  than  a  Selina  soil.  In  short, 
when  the  description  was  sent  in  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  which  coordinates 
soil  classification  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  clearly  different  from  established 
series.  Since  it  was  discovered  in  the  Miami 
River  valley,  it  took  on  that  name.  A  soil 
type,  which  is  the  classification  found  on 
the  local  maps  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
SeiAuce,  carries  the  series  name  plus  the 
type  of  surface  soil — sand,  clay,  loam,  or 
silt.  Miami  Silt  Loam  is  an  example. 

Men  have  named  the  soil  and  have  even 
made  minor  changes  in  its  development. 
But  the  soil’s  effect  on  man’s  existence  goes 
deeper.  Someone  has  effectively  described 
this  dependence  by  saying  only  a  few  inches 
of  top  soil  stand  between  the  human  race 
and  oblivion. 

The  soil,  however,  can  surmount  even 
the  ill  effects  of  man.  Weathering  can  re¬ 
place  eroded  land  as  rich  new  deltas  form 
from  soil  washed  down  the  great  rivers. 
All  that  is  needed  is  time,  a  commodity  the 
soil  has  plenty  of.  It  predated  man  by  a 
billion  years,  and  another  billion  years  of 
history  will  be  just  the  soil’s  tomorrow. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Dr.  Erwin  J.  Renne  is  Professor  of 
Affricultural  Chemistry  at  Michiifan  State  University, 
author,  and  until  recently,  part-time  farmer  “in  a  glacia¬ 
ted  area.” 
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Nature’s  most  perfect  Food 
GROWN  EVERYDAY... FED  EVERYDAY 


GRASS  INCUBATOR* 


Buckeye  Grass  Incubators  are  located  in  30  states  and  overseas. 
Increasing  sales  activity  and  enthusiastic  support  of  this  year 
around  pasture  program  are  achieved  mainly  because  on-farm- 
results  are  achieved.  This,  spearheaded  by  an  extensive  research 
program  through  plant  and  animal  nutritional  laboratories  and 
our  own  engineering  facilities  gives  a  product  of  known  back¬ 
ground  and  consumer  confidence. 

There  is  no  miracle  —  no  mystery.  If  you  are  sold  on  value  of 
grass  feeding,  then  you’ll  want  to  investigate  the  incubation 
method  of  producing  live  grass  daily. 

We’ll  be  glad  to  share  with  you  operational  facts  and  actual  farm 
reports.  Merely  fill  in  the  coupon  below — there’s  no  obligation. 
*U.S.  Patent  No.  2,917,867,  other  Patents  Pending. 
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GRASS  INCUBATOR  DIVISION 

THE  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.  •  Springfield,  Ohio,  U. 


S.  A. 


Address.. 
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State. 


J.  C.  PENNEY  MISSOURI  FARMS 

OFFERED 

FOR  SALE  IN  CALDWELL  COUNTY 

390  ACRE  STOCK  FARM  EAST  OF  HAMILTON 

90%  of  this  farm  can  be  cultivated. 

8-room  main  house;  3  4-room  houses,  with  garages  and  chicken  houses;  file  silo,  concrete  french  silo,  4 
large  barns;  4  cattle  sheds,  metal  feed  grainery,  one  barn  for  3  bulls,  machine  shed,  2-car  garage,  poultry 
house.  Adequate  water  supply,  good  fencing  and  cross  fencing,  entire  farm  has  been  limed,  manured, 
fertilized. 

361  ACRE  FARM,  2-MILE  FRONTAGE  ON  HIGHWAY  36 

Over  90%  of  this  farm  can  be  cultivated. 

6-room  modern  main  house  with  2-car  garage;  2  5-room  dwellings;  3  barns,  2  cattle  barns,  44'  x  250* 
hollow  tile  show  barn,  5  cattle  sheds,  office  building,  silo,  1200-seat  sales  pavilion.  Everlasting  well,  7 
ponds,  all  land  fenced  and  cross-fenced. 

Farms  can  be  bought  separately  or  as  one. 

THEY  MUST  BE  SEEN  TO  BE  APPRECIATED. 

For  further  Information  write  — 

WILLIAM  A.  RHEA,  Form  Sap’t.,  HAMILTON,  MISSOURI 


Aubmoitu: 

“STEEL  GUARD" 


CATTLE  OILERS 

Time-tested!  Proven  superior!  Fully  automatic! 
Metered  oil-flow  keeps  giant  steel-guard  rubbing- 
element  fully  saturated  at  all  times.No  waste  of  in¬ 
secticide.  Oil  released  only  as  cattle  rub.  5-Gal.  oil 
supply  lasts  for  weeks. Low  initial  cost!  Minimum 
maintenance  IThey  mount  on  any  post,  tree  or  side 
building.  Just  fill  ’em  and  for- get  ’em. 

Writ*  for  llluttraltil  Littraluro.  Also 
dotails  of  30-Day  “frao  Trial  Plan." 


"STEEL  GUARD" 

'Rithbuiq  Elp/n/>At 

Giant  3-inch  marine  rope  with  heavy-duty, 
tempered-steel,  encasement  spring!  Provides  per¬ 
fect  rubbing  and  scratching  surface.  Assures  years 
of  service  life.  A  vastly  superior  rubbing  element ! 


FARM  AM  EQUIP.  CO.  Dtpi.RW-z 
8701  No.  39lh  Sf,  —  Omaha,  Nobraska 

Okay!  Send  literature  on  Rope-Wick  Oilers 
details  of  "30-DAY  TRIAL  PLAN"  to 
Name _ _ _ _ 


'  Address , 

I  City _ 


.  State. 
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A  DIVISION  OF  OAFFIN  CORPORATION 


SHEllER 


A  NEW  ASSET 
FOR  YOUR  FARM: 


Jtkls'V'llage 

SURREY 

WITH  FRINGE  TOP.  ..$850 

(Above  price  with  tiee.l  tire*) 

Complete  line  of  horse 
&  pony  vehicles  available. 


ARKLA  VILLAGE  CARRIAGES 

BOX  100 

EMMET,  ARKANSAS 


COl  NTRY  DOCTOR 

{(Continued  from  pa^e  85) 

much  do  I  owe  you?”  asked  Joe.  It  was  then 
that  Old  Doc  came  as  near  as  he  ever  had 
come  to  dunning  a  creditor.  “You  don’t  owe 
me  anything  for  the  certificate,”  he  said, 
“hut  you’re  not  paid  for  yourself  yet.  Your 
pa  forgot  the  item  when  you  were  born.” 

Old  Doc's  sole  heir  was  a  nephew  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  His  biggest  legacy  was  six  ledgers  re¬ 
cording  three  score  years  of  service  and 
more  than  $100,000  in  unpaid  bills,  some 
almost  60  years  old.  He  left,  also,  a  house  in 
the  village  and  two  broken-down  horses. 

He  kept  the  two  horses  in  a  stable  back  of 
his  home,  a  light  cart  for  summer  use,  and  a 
staunch,  closed  buggy  for  the  bad  season. 
People  said  he  wore  out  a  horse  a  year  gal¬ 
loping  over  countiA’  roads  in  a  sea  of  mud 
to  bring  a  baby,  or  tie  up  an  arter)'.  His 
horses  and  the  stable  were  cared  for  by  the 
village  dolt,  Henr\’  ('arr,  who  slept  in  a 
room  in  the  stable.  When  Old  Doc  died, 
Henry  got  his  bank  account — $325.76. 

Old  Doc  passed  away  during  the  peak  of 
the  Hu  epidemic.  It  was  not  the  flu  that  took 
him,  but  at  eighty-six.  two  days  and  nights 
without  taking  off  his  clothes,  and  with  no 
food  except  coflee,  was  too  much  for  his 
aging  heart.  He  came  in  early  one  morning, 
fell  asleep  in  his  chair  in  his  office  and  never 
awakened.  His  funeral  was  the  largest  in 
the  history’  of  our  village. 


Farm  Profits-  Save  Labor 

SHELL  CORN  THIS  FAST.  EASY  WAY! 
You’ve  never  seen  anything  to  beat  BELL’S 
New  Low-Cost  Ball-Bearing  Sheller.  Shells  corn 
about  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  It  Into  the  low- 
built,  easy  feeding  hopper  as  shown.  Large 
ears,  or  small  ears,  hard  ears  or  soft  ears.  It 
makes  no  difference — 135  to  180  Bu.  per  Hr. 
Shells  enough  corn  for  25  cows  In  15  minutes 
or  less.  Equipped  with  2-Bag  Sacker.  wagon 
loader,  cob  shaker  or  cob  elevator  as  desired — 
Low  in  price  and  economical  to  use.  Motor. 
Engine  or  Tractor  Power.  Drop  us  a  card  for 
illustrated  folder  and  Dealer’s  name. 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  BELL’S 
HAMMER  MILLS  that - 

cut  Feeding  Costs  20%  to  ‘ 

40%.  Stock  Feeders  and 
Dairymen  can  save  Time,  MnoMM 
Money  and  Labor  bv  get- 
ting  Feeding  Facts  today  HAMMER 
from  this  Company.  In 
business  over  96  yetirs. 


Manufacturers 

HILLSBORO.  OHIO 


are  your  BEST  GRAIN  BANK 


Avoid  high  cost  feed  handling 
and  hauling.  Store  your  good  grains 
and  roughages  on  your  farm  where 
you’ll  feed  them.  Have  them  proc¬ 
essed  to  your  own  formula  on  the 
spot.  Several  thousand  feeders 
every  month  switch  to  this  unique 
Daffin  method. 

*  The  Daffin  Feedmobile  is  a  complete  feed 
processing  plant  on  wheels.  The  service 
includes  complete  grinding,  mixing,  molas¬ 
ses  blending,  plus  pneumatic  bulk  unload¬ 
ing.  Saves  you  work,  time,  money. 

FREE  BOOKLET  tells  about 
DoFFin  Feedmobile  Service  and  10 
of  the  many  ways  you’ll  benefit  ]  .  j 

from  it.  Send  for  it  today.  Doffin  I 
Mfg.  Co.,  3907  North  Prince  St.,  »  flU 
Lancoster,  Penna. 


FIRST  AND  FINEST  IN  MOBILE  MILLING 


Your  own  FEED  TANKS 


Keep  them  freshly  full  and 
cut  feed  costs  at  the  same  time 
by  using  your  local  DAFFIN 
FEEDMOBILE  SERVICE.* 
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CATTLE-BEEF-PEOPLE  CYCLE 

{Continued  from  page  80) 

cast  to  guess  it  will  be  181^4  million  next 
January.  The  USDA  has  already  estimated 
there  will  be  104/2  million  head  of  cattle 
in  the  U.S.  January  1,  but  that  will  be  re¬ 
vised  as  we  get  complete  slaughter  and 
census  figures  for  cattle  in  1960.  About  the 
same  time  each  year,  that  is  sometime  in 
Februarv’,  the  USDA  reports  the  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered  the  previous  year.  I  divide 
that  by  the  figure  for  cattle  numbers  for 
January  1  the  prex  ious  year,  and  so  I  have 
the  percentage  of  slaughter  of  initial  cattle 
population  for  the  j)revious  year.” 

The  next  figure  Stephens  wanted  was  an 
av'erage,  both  for  cattle  numbers  and 
slaughter  percentage.  This  would  show  the 
“normal”  situation.  “T  took  the  average  of 
the  last  20  years.”  explained  Stephens,  light¬ 
ing  his  pipe  again.  fThe  underside  of  his 
desk  is  scarred  with  match-strokes.)  “The 
ratio  comes  out  at  .56  cattle  per  hundred 
people.  It  stays  at  about  that  level  even 
when  you  go  back  farther  than  20  years. 

“Slaughter  averages  .58  percent.  This  gives 
an  average  age  of  slaughter  of  about  2^ 
years,  including  the  full  range  from  young 
dairy  calves  to  old  beef  bulls.  The  number 
of  cattle  has  paced  itself  to  the  increase  in 
the  human  population  when  slaughter  has 
averaged  38  percent.” 

With  these  facts  assembled  in  a  chart, 
what  can  be  read  from  them?  “The  Cattle- 
Beef- People  graph  proved  its  worth  late  in 
19.52  and  early  ’53,”  Stephens  said.  “Cattle 
prices  had  been  cut  almost  in  two,  and  peo¬ 
ple  sp.id,  ‘this  is  temporary.’  I  said,  ‘No, 
cattle  prices  must  get  worse  before  they  get 
better.’  You  could  see  it  in  the  figures.  At 
the  outset  of  1 953  we  had  60  cattle  per  hun¬ 
dred  people.  Slaughter  had  been  rising  for 
the  last  two  years,  but  still  more  lic|uidation 
was  needed  to  reach  the  average  of  56.  So, 
cattle  jjrices  would  probably  work  even 
lower.  They  did. 

“We  have  no  assurance  this  level  of  56 
cattle  per  100  people  will  stay  the  same  in 
the  future.  The  wonder  is  that  it  works  as 
well  as  it  does.  The  beef  produced  per  ani¬ 
mal  has  gone  up  44  percent  in  the  last  40 
years,  but  to  offset  that  real  wages  have 
risen  about  the  same,  increasing  the  ability 
of  people  to  buy  beef.  People  have  bought 
more  beef  per  person,  to  balance  more  effi¬ 
cient  beef  production.  ‘ 

“In  the  future  the  ratio  will  depend  on 
the  efficiency  of  beef  production,  income 
levels  and,  of  course,  consumer  prefeience 
— by  that  I  mean  the  consumer’s  choice  of 
beef  over  chicken,  pork,  or  lobster  tails. 
Forty  years  ago  we  slaughtered  cattle  at 
three  or  four  years  of  age.  Today  we  are 
working  toward  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
under  two  years. 

“The  fluctuations  in  this  ratio  of  cattle 
to  100  people  are  not  as  wide  as  they  used 
to  be  a  generation  ago.  The  last  two  peaks 
were  62  and  60.  I  think  the  next  peak  will 
be  around  58.  The  last  two  valleys  were  52 
and  54.  Cattlemen  are  doing  a  better  job  of 
adjusting  supply  to  demand.” 


WHATEVER  YOUR  SAW  . . . 


DYNA-LINK’S  BIG  THREE 

EXCLUSIVES  .  .  .  GIVE  IT  MORE 


GET-UP-AND  GO! 


CENTERLINE  ROUTERS. 

with  one-piece  cutting 
‘  tooth  and  guide  tang,  give 
greater  chain  stability 
and  kerf  control.  Chaia 
v.andering  and  chatter 
are  ninimiied. 


PATENTED  SIDE  LINK 
CONSTRUCTION  places 
operating  load  on  raised 
shoulders  of  side  links. 
Stress  is  distributed  more 
evenly  —  over  a  greater 
area. 


HERE'S  WHY! 


STRAIGHT  SHOULOERLESS 
RIVETS  permit  fast,  easy 
removal  or  replacement 
of  rivets  —  and  re-use 
of  side  links. 


Made  by  loggers  . . 
for  loggers 


<S> 

draper  corporation 


SALES  SUBSIDIARY  . . .  BLUEJET  CORPORATION.  HOPEOALE,  MASS. 


FRa 

faefson 
REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


Best  Choice  for  Highest  Net  income 


Adaptable,  efficient  Guernseys  earn 
highest  net  income.  Here  are  some  of 
the  reasons: 

e  Guernseys  are  the  earliest  maturing 
breed,  bringing  you  profits  sooner  and  re¬ 
turning  higher  lifetime  income. 

•  Guernsey  milk  is  always  in  demand  by 
distributors.  There’s  no  finer  milk  than 
Guernsey,  with  its  appetizing  golden  color 
and  delicious  flavor . .  .  and  its  higher  total 
solids  —  more  protein,  vitamins  and  min¬ 
erals  —  assures  consumer  acceptance.  Re¬ 
member  distributors  pay  producers  on  the 
basis  of  total  solids  —  not  on  pounds  of 
milk  alone. 

•  Guernseys  are  easily  handled. 

•  Guernseys  excel  in  efficiently  converting 
grain  and  roughage  into  milk. 

•  Guernseys  fit  todays  modem  dairying 


Start  Your  Registered 
Guernsey  Herd  Now! 


methods  .  .  .  This  means  more  efficient  use 
of  labor,  feed,  and  space  in  the  bam  and 
at  the  feed  rack.  Add  all  this  to  Guernsey's 
early  maturity  and  high  lifetime  production 
of  the  finest  milk  ...  and  you’ll  find  the 
breed  that  gives  highest  dairy  profits. 


FREE  FACTS,  write  today 


!  THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
I  $22  Main  Street.  Peterborough,  N.  N. 

I  □  Send  FREE  information  on  how  to  start  a 
{  Guernsey  Herd,  and  a  copy  of  "Profitable 
I  Dairying." 

I  n  Send  FREE  information  about  extra  profits 
I  selling  nationally  advertised  Golden  Guem- 
I  sey  Milk. 

I  Name . 

Address . 

Town . State . . . 
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step  up  to  a  third  more  tractor  power 


The  peak  of  the  slaughter  line  always  trails  the  peak  of  the 
number  of  cattle.  By  January  1,  1961  the  cattlc-to-people  ratio  will 
be  57.80,  if  present  estimates  hold,  and  close  to  its  peak,  whereas 
the  slaughter  line  will  still  be  subnormal. 

“There  is  a  tendency  for  the  slaughter  line  to  fluctuate  within 
the  overall  trend,”  said  Stephens.  “If  feeding  is  very  proHtable  one 
year,  the  feeder  (and  his  neighbors)  tends  to  expand  feeding  the 
ne.xt  year.  Then  he  may  get  caught.  After  that  painful  experience, 
he  reduces  his  numbers,  or  does  not  feed,  the  year  after.  This  ‘feed¬ 
ing  cycle’  tends  to  be  two  years  long,  governed  by  the  prohts  in 
feeding.  This  is  a  price  cycle,  but  the  slaughter  percentage  follows 
this  scheme  to  a  certain  extent,  as  cattle  are  brought  to  market  fast 
or  held  back  depending  on  the  outlook  for  beef  proHts. 

“The  cattle  ratio  has  very  little  to  do  with  cattle  prices.  It  is  an 
indication  of  prospective  supply.  But  the  slaughter  line  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  immediate  supply.  I  believe  this  hgure,  the  number  of 
cattle  that  come  to  town,  determines  the  price — not  how  many  are 
kept  in  the  country ;  although  there  are  other  factors  that  affect  price. 

“In  1947  the  peak  of  the  slaughter  line  was  45  percent,  or  36 
million  head,”  continued  Stephens.  “The  next  peak  was  42  percent 
— but  because  of  the  larger  inventory  of  cattle,  42  percent  was 
almost  41  million  head.  I  think  it’s  reasonable  to  assume  the  next 
peak  in  slaughter  will  approach  45  million  head.  If  we  peak  this 
next  cycle  at  107  million  head  of  cattle,  and  slaughter  40  percent 
of  them,  that  will  be  almost  43  million  cattle  slaughtered. 

“We  can’t  go  on  indehnitcly  adding  three  or  four  million  head 
of  cattle  to  the  numbers  every  year.  The  percentage  of  slaughter  has 
got  to  rise.  It  has  begun  to  rise  this  year — but  it  is  still  subnonnal. 
The  normal  of  38  percent  is  obtained  like  the  ratio  hgure  from  a 
20-year  average.  Several  factors  have  changed  in  those  20  years. 
The  percentage  of  dairy  animals  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was 
20  years  ago;  our  age  of  slaughter  is  lower;  and  we  slaughter  fewer 
dairy  cattle  as  veal  and  more  at  beef  weight  than  foimerly.  But  the 
slaughter  percentage  has  remained  about  the  same. 

“The  next  peak  will  have  to  be  above  40  to  get  any  amount  of 
liquidation  of  the  surplus  cattle.  Its  timing  can  change  with  the 
weather  or  the  financial  situation  of  cattlemen  as  much  as  a  year 
either  way,  but  I  think  it  should  come  in  ’963  or  ’64. 

“W’hat’ll  that  do  to  prices?  Well,  I  think  a  man  should  anticipate 
that  sometime  in  the  next  two  years  the  price  of  choice  slaughter 
steers  will  be  as  low  as  $20  at  Kansas  City. 

“The  primary  thing  for  the  feeder  is  to  buy  his  cattle  at  such  a 
price  that  can  take  around  $23  or  $24  six  months  from  now.” 
Stephens  paused  after  naming  a  price.  “I’d  rather  say  10  percent 
less  than  this  year’s  price,  and  add  the  warning  that  a  man  should 
anticipate  a  greater  decline  than  10  percent  in  the  price  of  his 
slaughter  cattle,  compared  to  the  same  period  and  grade  for  1960. 
I  don’t  expect  that  it  will  reach  25  percent  less  in  the  next  twelve 
months.  It  may  in  the  next  three  years. 

“I  would  cull  cow  herds  rigorously  now  while  slaughter  cows  are 
still  high  priced  and  the  prospects  for  profitable  calf  crops  poor  in 
the  immediate  future.  If  we  were  feeding,  I  would  not  put  all  of 
our  eggs  in  one  basket.  I  would  spread  the  risk  by  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  more  than  one  lot  of  feeders  each  year.  If  I  were  in,  I  would 
stay  in  because  it  costs  too  much  to  disnipt  a  normally  profitable 
program.  This  is  sound  business  practice  even  though  we  must 
anticipate  an  increase  in  the  supplies  of  beef  and  a  downtrend  in 
piices  for  at  least  another  1 8  months. 

“Right  now,  I  look  for  a  low  in  1963  rather  than  1964.  Of  course 
it  may  happen  in  1962,  because  cattlemen  are  getting  better  in¬ 
formed,  and  better  able  to  adjust  to  the  demand  situation.  But  you 
never  know  when  the  turn  came  until  six  months  later.  The  general 
downtrend  does  not  prevent  a  rise  in  prices  because  of  temporary 
shortage  of  supply,  as  happened  last  spring. 

“Beef-Cattle-People  is  a  Rube  Goldberg  gadget,”  said  Dr.  Ste¬ 
phens.  “It  has  several  compensating  errors.  My  forecasts  for  the 
last  cattle  cycle  were  logical  deductions,  but  now,  too  many  people 
think  I  should  be  able  to  forecast  the  dollar  price  of  cattle  next 
week  or  next  April.  That’s  impossible.  But  the  long-time  cyclical 
changes  of  cattle  prices  are  relatively  easy  to  read  with  this  graph.” 


Turbo-Domes  mV/ 

with  new  exclusive 

Jet  Black  Sleeves 

(OIL  IMPREGNATED) 

Can  mean  a  full  gear  difference  in  power 


More  acres  per  day . . .  more  power  than  your  tractor  ever 
delivered  before!  Smooth-flowing,  fuel-saving  power  that  pays 
off  when  the  plow’s  down!  That’s  the  power  bonus  you  can 
expect  from  M&W  Turbo-Domes  with  Jet  Black  Sleeves. 

These  "power  twins”  can  mean  a  difference  of  20  to  30%  in 
horsepower  for  your  tractor . . .  potentially,  a  full  gear  dif¬ 
ference  in  field  work.  M&W’s  exclusive  Turbo-Dome  design 
squeezes  every  ounce  of  power  from  every  drop  of  fuel . . .  steps 
up  and  speeds  up  all  of  your  farm  jobs.  Now — M&W  Jet  Black 
Sleeves  are  treated  with  oil  impregnated  phosphate  to  stop 
ring-drag  . . .  increase  lubrication  . . .  extend  ring  and  piston 
life.  To  re-power  any  tractor— Turbo-Domes  are  best.  With 
Jet  Black  Sleeves— even  bener!  Insist  on  Turbo-Domes  and  Jet 
Black  Sleeves  for  your  next  tractor  overhaul. 


TYPICAL  POWER  INCREASES 


Send  for  FREE  MiW  “Piston  Power”  Story 

Colorful  Illustrated  broadside  describes  the  ad¬ 
vanced  engineering  that  enables  M&W  Piston  as¬ 
semblies  to  hold  their  full  power  longer . . .  and  deliver 
hundreds  of  extra  operating  hours.  It  has  complete 
ratings  and  horsepower  increases  for  nearly  every 
tractor— regardless  of  age,  make  or  model. 


ANCHOR,  ILLINOIS 


3918  GREEN  STREET 


LASTING  POWER  FOR  ALL  MAKES  AND  MODELS 
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Why  is  a  Clay  Barn  Cleaner  your  Best  Buy? 


With  over  61  years  experience 
in  the  farm  equipment  field. 
Clay  has  the  engineering 
know-how  and  skilled  crafts¬ 
manship  to  buUd  a  barn  cleaner 
with  top  quality  features. 
This  means  you  get  more  reli¬ 
able  performance,  greater 
operating  economy  and  longer 
trouble  free  service.  Here  are 
the  features  you  should  look 
for  in  a  barn  cleaner  .  .  .  and 
the  ones  which  save  you  money; 

Heavy  Duty  Chain  .  .  .  CLAiSf 
Barn  Cleaner  chain  is  the  most 
rugged  made.  Weighs  over  8 
lbs.  per  foot.  Offers  highest 
wear  and  corrosion  resistance. 


Strong  Link  Pins  .  .  . 

straight-shoulder  pins  attach 
the  fiat  links  to  the  forgings 
in  the  Clay  chain.  These  pins 
are  welded  to  the  flat  links  to 
prevent  turning  and  undue 
chain  wear. 


Extra  Heavy  Corner  Pins  .  .  . 

Clay’s  cold-rolled  corner 
pins  are  anchored  by  heavy 
steel  channels ...  to  hold  them 
in  for  “keeps.” 

Big,  Husky  Corner  Wheels  .  .  . 

Clay’s  30  lb.  cast  iron  corner 
wheels  have  7  full-depth  rein¬ 
forcing  ribs  and  2  bronze  bush¬ 
ings  with  lubricating  grooves. 
Made  to  last  a  lifetime. 


Overload  Protection . . .  Clay’s 
double  safety  features  include 
slip  clutch  (shown  above)  and 
bolted  sprocket  hub  to  prevent 
damage  from  overload. 

Clay’s  Farm  Equipment  Spe¬ 
cialists  can  help  you  plan  more 
efficient  installations.  For 
money  saving  ideas  and  plans, 
see  your  local  Clay  Dealer  or 
mail  coupon  to  Clay _ today! 


I  CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

I  1101  Fulton  Street  *  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

I  Please  send  free  planning  kits  on: 

I  Q  Barn  Cleaners  Q  Milking  Parlors  Q  Mechanical  Feeders 
I  Q  Silo  Unloaders  Q  Crop  Driers  O  Hog  Equipment 

I  NAME _ 

I  ADDRESS _ 

j  CITY _ STATE - 


GLOBE^ELECTRONICS’ 

NEW 

“Pocketphone” 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 

l^s  X  23.8  X  6>ii 

RANGE— V?  to  1  Mile 
HANDY  PAGING  SYSTEM 
REQUIRES  NO  LICENSE 
UNIT-TO-UNIT 

New  portable  high  styled  two  way  radio  that  actually  fits 
into  your  pocket  Exclusive  power  pak"  rechargeable  bat 
tery  lasts  a  year  or  more  For  factory,  surveying,  construe 
tion.  department  stores,  stock  yards,  hospitals,  firemen, 
policemen,  golf,  office,  and  home  Price  $125  00  each 


Can  also  be  used  with  Globe  Electronics'  CBIOO  or  CB200 
two  way  citizens  band  radios,  lor  longer  ranges 

GLOBE  ELECTRONICS  x  OmuoA  oi  iciiroA  cintrowcs  im  FQ 

22-30  So  34th  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
PLEASE  SEND  ME  COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON  GLOBE  ELECtRONICS 
□  POCKETPHONE  □  CB  100  □  CB  200 

Name:  _ 

Address:  _ 

City  &  State:  _ 


CHOPPED  HAY  DISTRIBUTOR 

[Continued  from  page  99) 

rotate  under  power  from  the  motor  driving; 
the  longitudinal  belt.  This  power  shuttles 
the  latitudinal  belt  east  and  west,  and  also 
makes  the  whole  shuttle  mechanism  run 
north  and  south  along  the  barn  centei'. 

The  flame  bearing  the  shuttle  mecha¬ 
nism  pulls  itself  longitudinally  in  the  barn 
by  winding  up  a  cable  on  a  drum.  The 
drum  is  mounted  in  the  frame  and  the  cable 
is  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  barn.  As  the 
shuttle  reaches  one  end  of  the  bain,  a  clutch 
reverses  the  druTn,  and  the  cable  slowlv 
unwinds,  letting  the  shuttle  frame  move 
back  to  the  other  end,  where  the  shuttle 
reverses  the  dioim  again.  Why  does  the 
frame  move  back?  Well,  it  is  always  being 
pulled  towards  one  end  of  the  barn  by  the 
longitudinal  belt.  This  belt  turns  always  in 
one  direction,  and  in  passing  through  the 
rollers  of  the  frame  pulls  the  frame  towards 
one  end  of  the  barn.  The  cable  controls  this 
pull  in  one  direction  and  opposes  it  as  it 
winds  the  frame  back. 

A  very'  similar  clutch  and  cable  device 
makes  the  shuttle  belt  move  east  and  west. 
Another  reversible  drum  pulls  a  circular 
cable  first  one  w’ay  and  then  the  other.  The 
reversing  is  done  for  both  drums  through 
an  adapted  automobile  rear  axle  differen¬ 
tial — with  a  clutch  added  to  control  the 
reversal.  Each  clutch  trips  at  the  end  of 
each  “stroke”,  reversing  the  action.  The  net 
result  is  a  belt  which  shuttles  east  and  west 


KEEP  ’EM 
MILKING 
WITH  THIS 


-WAY 

ACTION 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators 
promote  natural  milk 
ing  and  normal  heal 
ing  because  they  ACT 
TWO  WAYS: 

1.  ACT  MECHANICAUV 

.  .  .  keep  end  of  teat 
open  in  natural  shape 
to  maintain  free  milk 
flow.  Stay  in  large  or 
small  teats. 

2.  ACT  MEDICALLY 

.  .  .  Sulfathiazole  in 
each  Dilator  is  re¬ 
leased  in  the  teat  for 
prolonged  antiseptic 
action  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE  .  . .  just  ke< 
a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  i 
teat  between  milkini 
until  teat  milks  free  t 
hand.  At  druft  and  far: 
stores  or  postpaid: 

H.W  NAYLOR  CO.. MORRIS I.N. 


I  Di:A/ai//oi^ 

M£D/CATEV 

Teat  l>itators 

large  pkg.  (42)  $1.00 
Trial  pk|.  (16)  SOc 
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wm  and  aerates  feed  for  better  palatability. 


jLo^/U  at  rate  of  1500  lbs.  per  min.  and  over. 
•'  *1* 

I  !■■  ■■:■ 


Model  "BEEF" 

ENSI LOADE  R 
with  revolutionary  V-belt  drive.  No  ensilage 
loosened  except  that  which  is  loaded.  A  minimum 
of  moving  parts.  There  is  a  model  suitable  for 
every  size  operation  ■*' 


The  versatile  feed 
box  with  V-belt  drive. 
It  defies  comparison! 

BUILD  THE  BEST 

^XOSWALT  INDUSTRIES.  INC. I 

■  I  I  ■  H.  L.  OS  WALT,  Jr.,  Pres.  -  Phone  BR  6-3181 

V^U^GARDEN  CITY,  KANSAS-Box  274- F 
Mr.  R.  W.  Blackwood,  Sales  Manager 

Please  send  complete  information  on: 

(  )ENSILOADER(  )ENSILMIXER  (  fStudent 
Name  _ 


Address^ _ 

Town _ _ _ _ 

I  feed  cattle  annually. 


cut  feed  costs 

with  these  NEW  KEuvoupleX  machines 


MIX  ’N  GRIND 

A  complete  feed  mill  opera¬ 
tion  in  one  low  cost  machine. 
One  man  can  grind,  mix  and 
sack  a  complete  batch  of 
accurately  blended  formula 
feed  in  less  than  20  min.- 
at  lower  per  ton  cost  than 
ever  before  possible.  Rug¬ 
gedly  built  — it  requires  min¬ 
imum  space,  is  easy  to 
operate,  uses  only  two  low 
HP  motors.  Made  in  1,  IVz 
and  2  ton  models.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed. 


MIX’N  GRIND  with 
HOPPER  SCALE 

The  same  “Mix  ’n  Grind" 
machine  described  above 
-with  a  hopper  bin  and 
scale  added.  The  hopper 
bin  is  entirely  supported 
on  the  scale -so  that  you 
can  accurately  weigh 
material  before  it  is 
ground.  Available  in  1,  IV2 
and  2  ton  models  with 
1200,  1800  and  2400  lb. 
capacity  bins  respectively. 


I _ -_CLIP  AND  MAIL  TODAY -  -  -  -  - - - 

I  THE  DUPLEX  MILL  t  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  FO,  Springfield,  Ohio 
I  Phone:  FAIrfai  S-S5S8  { 

j  Send  me  full  details  on  items  checked:  | 


□  Mix  'n  Grind  □  Mix  'n  Grind  with  Hopper  Scale  | 

Name _  I 

Address _ Phone - 1 


-State. 


in  a  frame  wTiile  moving  north  in  the  bam, 
reverses,  shuttles  east  and  west  while  mov¬ 
ing  south,  to  begin  the  sequence  again. 

The  shuttle  belt  is  like  the  longer  belt. 
Both  are  double  chain  and  flat  with  canvas 
backing.  The  shuttle  belt,  however,  does 
not  rotate,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  frame  at  the  bottom,  and  two  rollers 
on  a  chassis  run  from  side  to  side  within 
the  loop  of  the  belt.  This  makes  the  top  of 
the  belt  deliver  first  to  one  side  then  to  the 
other,  delivering  only  as  it  moves  outward. 
The  wave  of  the  longitudinal  belt  delivers 
chopped  hay  to  this  shuttle  belt  continu¬ 
ously,  and  this  hay  is  shuttled  first  to  the 
east,  then  to  the  west.  A  refinement  added 
this  year  makes  the  shuttle  unload  a  little 
extra  hay  close  to  the  center  of  the  barn  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  outward. 
This  counteracts  the  tendency  to  place 
more  hay  toward  the  outside  of  the  barn. 

The  hj\y  is  cut  in  the  early  morning.  It  is 
crushed,  or  crimped,  immediately  after 
mow'ing.  On  a  good  day,  the  chopper  can 
begin  around  noon  when  the  hay  should 
have  reached  the  recpiired  40  percent  mois¬ 
ture.  The  hay  is  chopped  to  about  3  inches 
and  blown  into  a  self-unloading  wagon. 
This  wagon  is  brought  to  the  barn  and  emp¬ 
tied  into  a  flight  elevator,  which  lifts  the 
hay  to  just  under  the  eaves  on  one  end  of 
the  bam.  Here  it  falls  onto  the  longitudinal 
belt  of  the  distributor. 

The  elevator  and  the  distributor  are 
controlled  by  separate  motors;  but  the 
switches  to  each  are  within  reach  of  the 
tractor  driver.  This  means  that  a  man  can 
start  the  elevator,  distributor,  and  unload¬ 
ing  wagon  without  leaving  the  tractor  scat. 

“Filling  the  barn  is  only  half  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  McKibben.  “W’e  knew  when  we 
started  building  the  hay  storage  unit  that 
there  were  problems  in  self-feeding  hay. 
The  barn  was  16  x  -‘0  feet,  and  hay  was 
piled  20  feet  deep  in  it.  Hay  chopped  fairly 
long,  with  a  flail-type  harx’ester,  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  just  like  loose,  unchop¬ 
ped  hay.  It  bridged  around  the  opening 
where  the  cattle  fed.  .Along  the  bottom  of 
the  bam  ran  the  .A-shaped  air  duct  used 
for  dr\ing  the  hay.  The  sloping  wall  of  the 
duct  provided  a  support  which  helped  the 
hay  bridge,  so  fresh  hay  was  out  of  reach. 

“In  1956.  the  second  year  of  the  feeding 
experiment,  we  had  hung  a  canvas  sheet  in 
the  barn  before  filling  it  with  chopped  hay. 
The  sheet  hung  from  the  crossbeams  and 
reached  down  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
feeders.  It  was  parallel  to  the  side  of  the 
barn  and  about  3  feet  from  the  outside  wall. 
It  was  only  a  short  length,  but  the  idea  was 
to  provide  a  cleavage  plane  in  the  hay  so 
it  could  settle,”  said  McKibben.  “The  ac¬ 
tion  we  got  from  that  small  section  made 
us  curious  enough  to  find  how  it  would 
work  if  we  ran  the  canvas  the  full  length  of 
the  barn  on  both  sides,  and  this  we  did  in 
1957.  We  had  a  solid  canvas  sheet  on  either 
side  of  the  barn  about  3  feet  from  the  out¬ 
side.  It  worked  pretty  well,”  McKibben  re¬ 
called.  “TVe  got  reasonably  good  self-feed¬ 
ing  action  from  the  column  of  hay  on  the 
outside  of  the  cleavage  plane. 


Your  name  (or  any  other  wording  you  tvant,  up  to  17 
letters  and  numbers)  appears  on  both  sides  of  your  DAY- 
n-NIGHT  Mailbox  Marker,  in  permanent  raised  letters 
that  shine  bright  at  night!  Fits  any  mailbox — easy  to  in¬ 
stall  in  a  minute.  Rustproof — made  of  aluminum;  baked 
enamel  finish,  black  background,  white  letters.  Your 
Marker  shipped  within  48  hours.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  Only  $1 .93  postpaid  from  Spear  Engi¬ 
neering  Company,  780-A  Spear  Bldg.,  Coloraclo  Springs, 
Colorado. 


PIONEER  HI-BRED  CORN  CO. 


COON  RAPIDS,  IOWA  DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

PRINCETON,  ILLINOIS _ TIPTON,  INDIANA 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 

Agricultural  Div.  •  Piqua,  Ohio 


.  .  .  hay  .  .  .  tobacco  .  .  .  soy  beans 
—  You  can  dry  them  all  more  effi¬ 
ciently  with 


HARTZELL 
CROP  DRYING 
FANS 


EW  PSX  14  aci«a«.  fosiTwt 

'■  -coilf  0«l  COMfkSITMOIIS 

14  IIG  DOMS 

•  40,  60.  80  and  100 
bushel  capacities 

•  fourteen  16-ea  doors 

•  11-gauge  galvanized 
steel  trough 

•  full  size  lid  opens 
pastcenterforfilling 

•  steps,  handhold  for 
checking  feed  level 

•  ample  head  room 

•  treated  hardwood 
skids 

•  hopper  sections 
beaded  for  extra 


PAX  STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  F-1800 
Coldwater,  Ohio 

Distributed  from;  Coldwater,  Ohio;  East  Moline,  llli- 
nois;  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.;  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
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“But  using  canvas,  you  have  an  airflow  problem,”  said  McKib- 
ben,  “and  that’s  the  reason  we  decided  to  change  to  wire.  We 
used  lightweight  woven  fence  wire,  again  supported  from  the  roof 
ties.  This  let  the  fan  blow  air  easily  through  the  hay.  This  was  the 
type  of  installation  we  put  in  on  the  Lierheimer  barn,  an  A-duct 
and  a  single  cleavage  plane  of  wire.  The  outside  column  on  each 
side  of  the  bam  feeds  down  completely,  and  the  inside  column  is 
held  by  a  2-foot  gate  hinged  on  the  floor  at  the  bottom  of  the 
A-duct.  This  prevents  the  slope  of  the  A-duct  pushing  the  inside 
column  of  hay  outwards,  interfering  with  the  drop  of  the  outside 
column.  Where  the  outside  column  is  fed  out,  this  floorgate  is 
dropped,  but  the  feeders  are  left  in  the  same  place.  The  hay  from 
the  inside  column  drops,  and  is  scooped  outwards  by  the  slope  of 
the  A-duct  so  the  cattle  can  reach  it.” 

This  didn’t  work  completely  for  Lierheimer,  although  McKib- 
ben  believes  with  some  adjustment  it  could.  “The  outside  column 
fed  fine,”  said  Lierheimer,  “but  the  inside  column  didn’t  come 
down  too  well.  I  went  up  and  threw  it  down  into  the  outside  col¬ 
umn  by  pushing  the  wire  out.  It  wasn’t  more  than  a  couple  of 
hours’  chore  at  the  most,  each  week.  I  figured  I  could  afford  that 
with  the  quality  hay  I  was  getting  and  the  labor  I  was  saving.” 


The  Lierheimer  drying  setup  (right)  used  a  hanging  plug,  over  an  .A-duct. 
Arnsperger  (left)  opened  doors  in  a  central  duct  to  distribute  air  evenly. 

Another  innovation  of  McKibben’s  which  was  first  field  tested  in 
the  Lierheimer  bam,  after  a  trial  at  Midway,  is  the  plywood  plug 
which  is  designed  to  dry  efficiently  any  depth  of  hay  in  the  barn. 
The  A-shaped  air  duct  has  no  doors,  but  does  have  a  pennanent 
opening  at  the  peak.  Immediately  above  this  slot,  which  runs  the 
full  length  of  the  bam,  is  a  huge  pl\-wood  plug  about  a  foot  wide 
(the  same  width  as  the  hole  in  the  A-duct),  8-foot  deep,  and  run¬ 
ning  the  full  length  of  the  bam.  It  hangs  on  four  ropes  from  the 
crossbeams  and  these  ropes  pass  over  pulleys  and  are  attached  to  a 
winch  at  one  end  of  the  barn.  The  winch  is  arranged  so  the  plug 
can  be  raised  and  lowered  from  ground  level. 

To  begin  with,  the  plug  is  lowered  so  it  fits  just  above  the  hole  in 
the  .A-frame.  As  the  distributor  drops  the  hay,  it  falls  on  either  side 
of  this  center  plug  which  divides  the  barn  into  two  sections.  The 
plug  is  raised  as  the  hay  builds  up  in  the  bam,  and  leaves  a  hole 
up  which  air  blows  from  the  duct.  The  plug  is  the  same  depth 
as  the  distance  from  its  hole  to  the  side  of  the  barn.  The  top  of  the 
plug  is  level  with  the  hay.  Thus,  air  which  blows  up  from  the  duct 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  plug  and  then  must  blow  through  the 
hay.  It  has  the  same  distance  to  go  to  reach  the  top  or  the  side  of 
the  hay  pile,  so  even  drying  results. 

Second  Unit 

The  second  distributor  to  be  field  tested  went  to  a  Salisbury,  Mis¬ 
souri,  dairy  farmer  in  July  1960.  Leroy  Arnsperger  and  his  son.  Bob, 
milk  about  70  Holsteins  on  ."lOO  acres.  The  Arnspergers  built  a 
new  self-feeding  storage  unit  for  the  hay,  and  used  a  central  rec¬ 
tangular  duct  for  the  drying  air.  The  duct  is  3  feet  wide,  14  feet 
high,  and  runs  the  length  of  the  80-foot  building.  The  building  is 
24  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  to  the  eaves.  The  drying  air  is  supplied  by 
a  7/2  hp  fan  made  by  the  Aerovent  Fan  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio.  (It  is  no 


LIGHTWEIGHT,  (18  ft.  tube  assembly  weighs  only  68  lbs.) 

ALL  GALVANIZED 
ONLY  3  MOVING  PARTS 


18FI  ^ 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  CARRIAGE 
AND  DRIVE 

28  FT. 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  CARRIAGE 
AND  DRIVE 


18  FT. 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  DRIVE 


28  FT. 

TUBE  ASSEMBLY 
WITH  DRIVE 


SAFE  SPRAYING  GAUGE 


READS  IN 
GALLONS 
PER  ACRE 

• 

NO  CHART 
NEEDED 


CROP  SPRAYERS 

COMPLETE  with: 

ALUMINUM  BOOMS 
HYPRO  PUMP 
DELAVAN  REGULATOR 
NEWIENO  NOZZLES 

get  over  1 1  ft.  more 
coverage  from  the  same 
22,  32,  &  42  ft.  booms 


22  FT. 


SINGLE  HEAD  SPRAYER . $109 

FOR  TRAILER  MOUNTED  SPRAYER  ADD:  $30 


PRICES  F.O.B.  DODGE  CITY,  KANS.,  OR  COMPTON,  ILL. 
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FITCHBURG  THIPPER 

MAKES  LOW-COST 


•  BEDDING 

•  LITTER 


Take  the  hard  work  out  of  hauling  brush  with 
a  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper!  Easy-to-load, 
handle  and  haul  wood  chips,  used  as  manure 
or  mulch,  make  brush  removal  profitable.  A 
FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER  WILL 
WORK  WONDERS  FOR  YOUR  FARM. . . 

...IN  ORCHARDS: 

Tree  trimmings  need  no  longer  be  hauled! 
Brush,  fed  into  your  Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper 
will  bl9W  chips  around  trees  for  moisture¬ 
holding  mulch.  Chips  can  be  worked  into  the 
ground  with  cover  crops  or  left  for  weed 
control. 


...IN  DAIRY  BARNS 

AND  POULTRY  HOUSES: 

Tough  absorbent  wood  chips  really  stand  up 
in  dairy  barns  and  poultry  houses.  Your 
Fitchburg  Farm  Chipper  will  cut  poultry 
production  costs  — reduce  dairy  barn  straw 
requirements  by  producing  litter  and  bedding  ! 
from  your  wood  lot. 


...IN  POUND  YARDS: 

Wood  chip  bedding  stands  up  better  in  wet 
spots  — cakes  less  for  faster  loading,  easier 
spreading,  yet  holds  up  longer  near  gates  and 
water  troughs.  Absorbent  wood  chips  carry 
plant  nutrients  to  crop  land  — supply  crops 
with  humus  that  lasts.  Seed  beds  crust  less 
for  better  germination  —  tight  ground  holds 
moisture  better  — stays  open  longer. 

YOUR  BEST  BUY  IS  A 

FITCHBURG  FARM  CHIPPER: 

It’s  engineered  for  rugged,  all-day  service! 
Normal  lubrication,  with  periodic  sharpening 
of  the  tough  chrome  steel  blades,  keeps  the 
Chipper  on  the  go.  The  Safety  Spring-Acti- 
vat^  Feed  Plate  adjusts  itself  instantly  to 
different  size  wood  — gives  safe,  smooth  chip¬ 
ping.  The  economy  and  speed  of  operation 
will  soon  return  the  Fitchburg  Chipper’s  price 
of  $650  for  the  mulch  Chipper;  $960  for  the 
bedding  Chipper. 


...ONE  YEAR  GUARANTEE: 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
MONEY  SAVING  FOLDER! 


riTCHQUW  rWIMEtRINC  QORPORATION 
Fitchburg,  MotcachutaHt,  Dept.  FQ-61 1 


I 


Send  my  free  copy  of  “How  To  Moke  Low-Cost 
Bedding-Litter-Mulch"  to; 


Nome 


Address  or  R.F.D. 


State 


(Make  and  Model) 


Tractor 


coincidence  that  both  fanners  use  the  same 
type  of  fan.  It  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
advice  of  Bob  George  of  the  Farm  Engi¬ 
neering  Supply  Co.  of  Mexico,  Missouri, 
who  introduced  both  Lierheimer  and  Arns- 
perger  to  McKibben,  when  McKibben  was 
searching  for  farmers  to  field  test  his  ma¬ 
chine.  George  is  an  Aerovent  salesman.) 

“The  method  of  feeding  out  depends  on 
the  shape  of  the  air  duct  in  the  barn,”  ex¬ 
plained  McKibben.  “\Vc  tried  a  different 
method  at  Leroy  Arnsperger’s  which  may 
liave  some  advantages  over  Ed  Lierheim- 
er’s  setup,  although  we  won’t  be  able  to 
test  our  new  method  until  this  winter. 

“At  Arnsperger’s  we  set  several  wire 
cleavage  planes  on  each  side,  dividing  the 
barn  up  into  columns  of  hay.  Each  time  an 
outside  column  feeds  down,  we  move  the 
feeders  towards  the  center,  under  the  next 
column  of  hay,  and  let  it  feed  down. 

“The  width  of  the  column  ( which  is  the 
difference  between  the  hanging  sheets  of 
wire)  will  var\',  depending  on  how  far  the 
animals  can  reach.  A  large  cow,  like  a  Hol¬ 
stein,  can  reach  out  2^2  feet,  or  maybe  even 
3  feet,  but  if  you  are  feeding  small  animals 
or  calves  it  woidd  be  less,  perhaps  2  feet. 

“The  basic  difference  between  the  two 
methods  is  that  with  the  A-shaped  duct 
the  feeders  stay  where  they  are,  but  with 
the  rectangular  duct  the  feeders  are  moved 
in  so  the  cattle  can  reach  subseciuent  col¬ 
umns  of  hay.  W  ith  the  rectangular  duct, 
dooi’s  can  be  opened  anywhere  in  the  duct 
to  diy  hay  anywhere  in  the  barn.  W’e 
adapted  the  shuttle  mechanism  of  the  dis¬ 
tributor  so  that  .\rnsperger  could  fill  a 
quarter  of  his  barn  if  he  wished,  and  the 
ductinsr  would  allow  him  to  dry  that  quar¬ 
ter.  leaving  the  rest  of  the  barn  empty.  This 
wasn’t  possible  at  Lierheimer’s.” 

Costs 

Lierheimer,  using  his  distributor  and  feeder 
for  the  second  year,  likes  the  arrangement. 
“I  paid  Sam  McKibben  $473.”  he  said, 
“and  I  think  it  was  worth  it.  That  was  for 
materials  alone.  Sam  worked  for  nothing.” 

Apart  from  occasional  ( and  understand¬ 
able)  first  season  adjustments,  the  distribu¬ 
tor  has  given  little  trouble.  Lierheimer  kept 
a  man  up  in  the  barn  to  watch  the  machine 
work  (this  shouldn’t  be  necessarv’  in  the 
future)  and  found  the  filling  and  drying 
worked  well.  He  didn’t  feel  the  difficulties 
with  feeding  out  were  insurmountable. 

For  the  Arnsperger  setup  the  cost  of  the 
distributor  was  again  around  $500,  exclud¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  the  new  barn. 

The  distributor  is  not  at  present  available 
commercially,  but  McKibben  is  hoping  to 
hav'e  it  manufactured  and  tentatively  puts 
the  price  at  less  than  $2,000. 

McKibben’s  distributor  should  surely 
find  acceptance  among  the  believers  in 
chopped  hay.  It  fills  a  gap  in  the  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  harvesting  and  storing  chopped 
hay — and  many  claim  self-fed  chopped  hay 
is  the  most  efficient  means  of  putting  hay 
where  it  belongs — in  cattle. 


^Keept  all  my  disc-type 
tools  working 

'mtR  WAH  NEW* 

and  farmers  prove  that  roll- 
sharpened  blades  remain 
sharp  over  twice  as  long! 

'I-  ,  . 


PnklUc 

DISC 

ROLLER 


Saves  valuable  disc  blade 
metal  ta  add  years  af  extra 
life  ta  yaur  implements.  Only  disc  railing  can 
help  you  maintain  original  blade  concavity  and 
with  the  AMY  Portable  DISC  ROLLER  there's  no 
need  to  dismantle  the  tool.  Discover,  as  have  so 
many  other  operators,  how  you  can  better  field 
performance,  save  on  fuel  costs  by  lowering  power 
requirements  and  more  than  double  the  life  of 
every  bladel  Easy  to  use — pays  for  itself  in  a 
season.  The  only  method  of  sharpening  all  sizes 
of  blades  and  those  with  inside  roll.  Get  the  facts 
from: 

AMY  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

Utica  16,  Kansas 


INCOME  TROUBLES? 

Try  specialized 

Professionai  Farm  Management 

Latest  sound,  scientific,  production  pro¬ 
cedures  sorted  out  and  supervised  into 
effect  for  most  profit.  Management  deci¬ 
sions  becoming  much  more  important  in 
scientific  form  operations. 


DOWELL  AGRICULTURAL  SPECIALISTS 


FEEDING  SYSTEMS 


Write 

SCOTTDEL  SWANTON  3,  Ohio 

“^S^^^CHAROLAIS 

First  Charolais  Herd  in  Midwest 


JUHAN  1st  P.R.I.  TWO  STAR  Charolais  in  U.S. 


(lur  P.K.I.  records  are  positive  proof  of  tlie  amazing  grovtli  of 
Olentang}’  Cliaroiais.  We  hare  weighed  ALL  our  buils  at  205 
days  of  age.  Tire  AVERAGE  has  been  682  pounds. 

Frozen  semen  available  from  our  progeny-tested  sire — 
JUHAN.  Performance-Tested  breeding  stock  for  sale. 

L.  A.  DEMOREST  &  SO>S 

Waldo,  Ohio  Phones:  SA  6-3519  or  SA  6-3625 
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ere  is  rural  America  before  the  turn 
of  the  century ;  here  is  the  toil  and  hardship, 
the  rewards  and  pleasures  of  a  way  of  life 
that  has  all  but  disappeared. 

“The  Good  Old  Days”  was  written  by 
Ralph  McGinnis,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial 
Board  of  the  Farm  Quarterly  with  the  Farm 
Quarterly  Editorial  Staff.  It  has  been  over 
3  years  in  preparation,  is  10x13  inches  in 
size,  has  many  pages  of  quietly  beautiful 
full  color  scenes  and  182  rare  black  and 
white  pictures. 

Its  256  pages  include  75  chapters.  A  few 
of  them  are:  The  Country  Doctor;  The 
Patchwork  Quilt;  Manners,  Morals  and  the 
Free  Lunch;  Tennessee  Vittles;  Shivaree; 
The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse;  We’ll  Gather 
at  the  River ;  The  Christmas  Program.  It  is 
printed  by  photo-lithography  on  fine  paper, 
and  the  sturdy,  gold-stamped,  full  cloth 
bindings  will  last  for  years  of  family  read¬ 
ing  pleasure. 

To  all  those  who  lived  this  life,  “The  Good 
Old  Days”  will  bring  back  vivid  memories. 
Younger  readers  can  discover  what  they 
missed  in  this  enchanting  book,  which  con¬ 
tains  within  its  pages  a  goodly  portion  of 
our  farm  heritage. 


Gentlemen:  Enclosed  is  my  remittance  of . for . copies  of 

“The  Good  Old  Days.” 


SPECIAL  PRE-PUBLICATION  COUPON 

Regular  price  $10.00  •  You  pay  only  $8.95 


Ohio  residents  add  3%  soles  tax.  (Christmas  Gift  Book  orders  will  receive  special 

handling  if  listed  on  a  separate  sheet.) 

THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 

22  E.  12th  ST.,  CINCINNATI  10,  OHIO 


Invitation  to  Memory 

written  and  compiled  by  The  Farm  Quarterly  Staff 

SPECIAL  PRE-PUBLICATION  PRICE  $895 
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People  and  Pesticides 

When  someone  asks  Fran  Racine,  Niagara’s  technical  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Southeastern  United  States,  how  farming  in 
his  native  New  Hampshire  differs  from  farming  in  Florida, 
where  he  now  lives,  he  tells  them:  “Doesn’t  differ  any  more 
than  skiing.  I  used  to  ski  on  the  snow  in  New  England.  Here  I 
water-ski.  I  get  a  kick  out  of  both.” 

Getting  a  kick  out  of  farming— whether  it  be  North  or 
South,  East  or  West— stamps  a  Niagara  agricultural  specialist. 
Though  they  may  not  farm  themselves,  you  wouldn’t  know  it 
to  hear  them  discuss  insect  problems  in  their  area  or  boast 
about  the  quality  of  a  particular  crop  in  a  given  year, 

A  man  like  Fran  has  a  lot  to  worry  about  and  to  boast 
about.  He’s  responsible  for  all  technical  matters  in  Niagara’s 
Southeastern  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department 
which  includes  Cuba, 
the  West  Indies  and 
several  of  the  Central 
American  Countries. 

Of  his  normal  du¬ 
ties,  some  involve  desk 
work— preparing  labels 
for  new  Niagara  pesti¬ 
cides  and  factory  for¬ 
mula  sheets,  keeping 
sales  and  field  service 
personnel  supplied 
with  technical  infor¬ 
mation,  handling  regis¬ 
tration  of  products  in 
various  states.  But  a 
good  bit  is  in  the  field— following  insect  and  disease  situations 
and  trends,  checking  field  performance  of  pesticides,  maintain¬ 
ing  contact  with  state  and  federal  research  workers  and  with 
growers  cooperating  in  field  trials. 

Besides  such  routine  chores,  he  does  a  lot  of  “trouble¬ 
shooting”  on  unusual  disease  or  pest  control  problems  or 
unique  applications  for  Niagara  pesticides.  In  these  situations, 
Fran’s  expert  knowledge  is  on  tap  for  everyone— growers, 
Niagara  field  service  specialists,  government  scientists. 

Fran’s  ability  to  handle  any  practical  pest  control  problem 
rests  on  broad  experience  ranging  from  a  dairy  farm  boyhood 
to  his  latest  tropical  trip.  At  Niagara  since  1950  when  he 
graduated  with  his  degree  in  plant  pathology  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire,  he  has  had  a  variety  of  jobs— basic 
biological  research;  coordinator  of  research  between  lab  and 
field;  field  work  on  tobacco,  cotton,  citrus;  head  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Research  Dept.— until  he  assumed  his  present  duties. 

Most  notable  accomplishments?  “Development  of  spray 
oil  for  citrus  and  bananas;  first  field  tests  in  Southeast  with 
Tedion®  miticide,  Thiodan®  insecticide  and  Ethion  insecticide- 
miticide”,  he  says. 

In  covering  his  area,  Fran  drives  20,000  miles  a  year,  logs 
100,000  air  miles  . . .  counsels  growers  and  government  agencies 
on  crops  ranging  from  citrus,  cotton  and  vegetables  to  bananas, 
coffee,  rice.  Home  base  is  Jacksonville,  where  he  enjoys  music, 
swimming— and  water-skiing— with  his  wife  and  three  children. 

Niagara’s  place  in  agriculture  is  based  on  people  like  Fran 
Racine  . . .  and  their  knowledge  of  pesticides.  The  broader  their 
knowledge,  the  better  we  do  our  job  of  protecting  your  crops 
from  disease  and  insects. 


Fran  is  frequently  called  in  by  government  officials 
in  the  West  Indies  or  Latin  America  for  help  with 
pest  control  problems.  Here  he  explains  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  blue  mold  on  tobacco  to  a  grower  meeting 
called  to  avert  the  spread  of  an  epidemic  condition. 
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FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
Niagara  Chamloal  DIvlaion 
MIddleport,  New  York 


IS  DI  AL  GRADING  THE  ANSWER? 

{Continued  from  pa^e  55) 

stration  at  Texas  A  &  M  last  summer,  a  Choice  1036-pound  Here¬ 
ford  steer  with  a  yield  grade  of  4  was  shown  to  have  a  carcass 
value  of  $45.10  per  hundred.  A  Choice  1 148-pound  Hereford  steer 
w’ith  a  yield  grade  of  6  came  out  with  a  carcass  value  of  only  $39.39. 
This  was  almost  $6  a  hundred  less  than  the  better  carcass,  yet  under 
the  present  grading  system  they  both  would  have  been  graded 
Choice  and  likely  would  have  brought  the  same  price. 

Incidentally,  the  steer  which  produced  the  top  carcass  in  this 
demonstration  on  the  basis  of  carcass  value  was  a  Standard-2  grade 
Charolais.  This  individual  weighed  1034  pounds  on-the-hoof  and 
had  a  chilled  carcass  weight  of  592  pounds.  He  had  a  dressing  per¬ 
centage  of  only  57.2  compared  to  others  in  the  event  which  went  as 
high  as  65.8.  But  very'  high  dressing  percentages  reflect  fat.  The 
Charolais  had  only  .2  inch  of  fat  over  the  rib  eye,  compared  to  1.5 
inches  for  the  Prime  steer  with  the  high  dressing  percentage;  his 
rib  eye  measured  1 1  square  inches;  and  65.4  percent  of  his  carcass 
was  in  retail  trimmed  loin,  rib,  round,  rump  and  chuck.  Only  50.4 
percent  of  the  carcass  of  the  Prime  steer  was  in  these  cuts. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Prime  or  Choice  cattle  cannot  be  made  to 
yield  as  well  as  Standard.  They  can.  The  point  is  to  find  the  right 
kind.  This  is  what  Codding-Armour  Research  is  attempting  to  do. 
For  the  story  of  that  project  turn  to  page  56. 


FILLED-CHANNEL  DRAINAGE 

{Continued  from  pa<>e  78) 

“I  am  still  using  tile  for  drainage,”  Schwartz  said  last  fall.  “But  on 
my  rented  land  I  don’t  want  to  invest  a  lot  of  money  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis  .  So  I’m  using  the  machine  as  much  as  I  can  between  the 
tile  laterals.  Dale  Summei's  and  I  figured  1  can  run  the  machine 
for  a  penny-and-a-quarter  per  foot,  where  running  a  tiling  ma¬ 
chine  costs  me  1 1  cents  a  foot.  This  is  a  real  savings  on  the  15  acres 
I  just  had  cleared.  The  USD  A  makes  no  payments  for  draining 
new  land  you  bring  into  production.  Dale  says  the  conservation 
people  are  considering  pay'inents  for  filled-channel  drainage  on 
cropland,  though. 

“A  third  place  I  use  the  machine  is  in  short  ends  and  potholes,” 
Schwartz  added.  “The  pothole  I  drained  yesterday  was  so  wet, 


C.  F.  Cover  checks  the  level  of  fill  for  Floyd  Summers.  A  strip  of  plastic 
to  cover  the  fill  unwinds  from  a  roll  on  the  machine’s  rear.  On  its  right  is 
a  toothed  wheel  driving  the  agitator  in  the  hopper  which  holds  the  gravel. 


the  tractor  made  tracks  a  foot  deeji.  Today  that  spot  is  already  dry.” 

Schwartz  said  that  after  farming  over  a  gravel  drain,  not  even 
a  hump  is  visible  after  a  year,  and  crops  grow  well.  He  can  get  to 
his  fields  a  week  earlier  in  spring,  which  is  a  special  advantage  in 
his  area  where  a  fall  frost  comes  early. 

On  the  newly-tiled  land,  Schwartz  links  the  30-inch-deep  tile  and 
the  20-inch-deep  filled  channel  with  a  column  of  gravel  4  inches 
w’ide,  rising  from  the  tile  line.  Water  trickles  from  the  filled  chan¬ 
nel  through  the  vertical  connection  into  the  tile.  Schwartz  fills  the 
tile  ditches  only  after  completing  the  filled  laterals. 
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QUALITY  ..  •  with  a  profit 


Charolais  don’t  need  pampering.  They  are 
adaptable  to  all  climates.  They  thrive  with 
normal  farm  housing  and  Ordinary  farm  care. 


Charolais  are  good  mothers.  They  can  take 
care  of  their  own  calves  for  fast  gains  up  to 
weaning  time  with  heavier  weights  for  age. 


Better  breeding,  the  top  accomplishment  of  good  management,  ofFers  the 
best  opportunity  of  profit  to  the  producer.  It  means  increasing  an  animal’s 
rate  of  gain  through  inherited  ability  to  make  more  economical  use  of  feed 
— by  converting  it  into  more  flesh  at  a  faster  rate  of  speed.  It  means  added 
income  from  your  sale  of  breeding  stock.  CHAROLAIS  will  add  better 
breeding  to  your  herd — and  through  quality  will  insure  profit. 

onformation  and  ability  to  gain 
eavier  weight-for-age 
daptable  to  all  climates 
ugged  vigor,  plus  smooth  fleshing 
utstanding  in  beef  performance  tests 
arge,  massive,  early  maturity 
bility  to  reproduce  with  high  prepotency 
ntelligent  and  docile 
trong  resistance  to  diseases 

For  further  information,  write  lo^ 

C:HAF90L>^IS  ASSOCIATIOrsJ 

437  Texas  National  Bank  Building,  Houston  2,  Texas,  CA  2-6875  CA  3-4575 
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LOW  COST  HARROW 
HELPS  PASTURE  GROW 


COLV 

TRACItoR? 


DON’T  HEAT  IT . . .  START  IT 

i  ,  WITH  THE  AMAZING 

A  A  W 

iimm  STARTER  BOOSTER 


^  put 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM¬ 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  prepaid,  $1.15  and  $2.30. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  14,  GOSHEN,  IND. 


■  No  matter  how  cold— or  how  old— 
your  tractor  engine  turns  over  easily  and 
starts  right  now  with  on  A  &  W  Starter 
Booster.  The  secret  is  a  simple  reduction 
gear  that  doubles  your  starter's  cranking 
leverage.  Try  it!  ^ 


Costs  loss  thon 
now  botttry 
Thousands  tn  us# 
6,  8, 12  volt  sysi 


Dale  Summers,  who  added  gravel  drains 
to  previously  tiled  land,  doesn’t  dig  down  to 
the  old  mains  to  form  a  coupling.  Instead, 
he  lays  a  gravel-filled  main  right  above  the 
course  of  the  tile  main.  Gravel  laterals  carry 
water  to  the  gravel  main,  from  where  the 
water  seeps  through  the  soil  to  the  tile  main 
below.  This  system  makes  it  jjossible  for 
channels  to  intersect  at  any  angle. 

Engineers  generally  believe  that  only  an 
open  channel  can  carry  substantial  under¬ 
ground  drainage  water.  Technicians  of  the 
U.  S.  .\gricultural  Research  Service,  Union 
Carbide  Corp.,  and  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.  each  are  adapting  subsoilers  to  lay  a 
plastic  liner  strong  enough  to  hold  a  chan¬ 
nel  open.  Still,  competent  drainage  engi¬ 
neers  who  saw  the  filled  channels  agree  the 
brothers  got  a  lot  of  benefit  from  gravel 
drainage  in  their  type  of  soil. 

The  brothers  estimate  a  3-by-6-inch 
gravel  channel  has  a  quarter  of  the  capacity 
of  a  4-inch  tile.  From  checking  silting  rate 
on  their  farms  they  think  the  gravel  lines 
can  maintain  this  capacity  5  to  10  years. 
Then  they  expect  to  more  than  renew  the 
original  drainage  capacity  with  new  chan¬ 
nels  halfway  between  established  ones. 

As  with  tile  drains,  waterflow  through 
gravel  drains  depends  on  a  fall  in  grade. 
Ditching  machines  are  accurate  enough  so 
tile  can  function  with  a  drop  of  one-tenth 
foot  per  100  feet.  With  a  subsoiler  depth 
control  is  harder,  and  a  drop  of  one  foot 
per  100  feet  is  needed. 

Schwartz  says  he  usually  depends  a  lot  on 
natural  slope  in  the  land  to  get  water  move¬ 
ment.  f  At  least  0.5  percent  slope  is 
needed.)  He  can,  however,  raise  the  grade 
of  the  filled  channel  by  starting  at  the  main 
and  raising  his  machine  as  he  goes  along. 
To  drain  a  pothole  about  170  feet  from  a 
main  he  started  the  machine  at  the  deepest 
setting,  22  inches,  and  raised  it  to  16  inches. 
The  minimum  recommended  depth  is  18 
inches,  but  Schwartz  felt  the  pothole  woidd 
fill  somewhat  as  he  worked  over  the  land. 

The  cost  of  hauling  fill  becomes  high  when 
the  source  is  distant,  but  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials  can  be  used.  The  Summers  brothers 
and  tlu'ir  neighbors  have  blast  furnace  slag 
close  at  hand  at  the  steel  mills  in  the  War¬ 
ren  area,  and  use  it  frequently.  Other  possi¬ 
bilities  are  gravel,  crushed  stone,  cinder  slag 
(chunks  of  hard  burnt  coal),  and  low- 
grade  coal.  In  all  cases  the  fill  has  to  be 
sized ;  an  Ohio  No.  4  size,  or  about  an  inch 
diameter,  is  recommended  for  ordinary' 
drainage.  Washed  gravel  should  be  used; 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  NOW-OR  WRITE: 
KUU  TRACTOR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
Box  QW,  Colfax,  III. 

mokeis  ol  A  &  W  Tru-Te$t  Dynamometer 


POROUSFILL 


THE  NEW  ECONOMICAL 
DRAINAGE  MACHINE 


Lets  you  put  down  grovel, 
crushed  stone  or  industrial 
slog  covered  with  a  strip 
of  plastic  to  control  runoff. 
AVAILABLE  IN  3  MODELS 


Write  or  Phone  for 
Complete  Information 

COVER  LUMBER  &  SUPPLY 

Box  487  Cortland,  Ohio 
Phone  NE  76981 


CERTIFIED  DEALER 
IHQUIRIES  INVITED 


Excellent  for  preparing  ground  for  fertilizer, 
top  dressing  behind  spreader,  making  first 
pass  on  corn  and  similar  crops,  preparing 
seedbeds  behind  disk  or  alone.  One  of  the 
most  useful  form  tools  ever  developed. 
Requires  no  maintenance.  Write  today  for 
FREE  literature. 


EBCC  Write  today  for  lit- 
■  BVfcC  erature  on  the  Post 
Driver  that  lets  you  set  up  to  80 
rods  of  posts  In  just  80  minutes. 


*  Ideal  for  spreading  livestock  droppings 

*  Scarifies  gently  for  best  aeration 

*  Provides  continuous  renovation 


FUERST  BROTHERS 

Dept.  4-F  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


with  the  SHAVER 
Hydraulic  Post  Driver 


Now  with  more  than  KMXIO  addi¬ 
tional  iiiHiiids  impact  you'll  set  fence 
|H>sts  [aster  than  you've  ever  seen, 
even  if  you've  worked  w  itli  a  Shaver ! 
Newly  added  adjustahle  springs  give 
the  Shaver  I’ost  Driver  nearly 
greater  driving  force  for 
faster,  easier  fenriiig.  The 
Shaver  Driver  is  mounted  up  ST 
front  for  easier  simtting  and  -- 

you'll  drive  a  4"  to  5'  post  in  Sk 
as  little  as  10-13  seconds,  with 
hnger-tip  ease  .  .  .  your  trar- 
tor  hydratilic  system  does  all 
work. 


THE  FUERST  F-L-E-X-l-B-L-E  TIHE  HARROW® 


SHAVER  MFG.  CO.  Graettinger,  Iowa 


FOR  EFFICIENT  PRODUCTION 

Santo  Gertrudis  Beet  Cottle  weigh  more  at  wean¬ 
ing,  ore  gentle  yet  rugged  and  hardy,  tops  in  the 
feedlot,  efficient  utilizers  of  roughage,  naturally 
resistant  to  insects  and  pests,  heat  tolerant  and 
adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  range  and  cli- 
motic  conditions. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION— Department  6 


I  N0W..lt's  Easy 
to  feed  from  a 

[Trench  Silo 

^  with 

SUN-MASTR® 

TRENSLIGE  LOADER^ 
NO  OTHER  LIKE  IT!  wM 


ONE  MAN  Operates  from  Tractor  Seat 


ONLY  the  .Sl'\-M.\.STR  TREN’SLICK  Loailer 
loads  with  fe«st  wagon  at  front  or  side  of  tractor,  or 
on  to|i  of  hank.  0\L3  the  SI  N*-M.\S1  It  IJUvN- 
SLKiK  Loader  preimres  fee<l  so  well.  K.V.SIE.ST  of 
all  to  mount,  .lust  attach  tongue  clevis  to  tractor 
draw  har  and  slip  drive  shaft  in  fdace. 

•  Fits  ANY  Tractor 
— Easy  to  Transport 

'  .Hydraulic  control. 

Self-contained  _  system 

^  g  I  and  iieavy  duty  eylinder. 

Or  use  Hydraulic  .System 
of  tractor  desire<l. 

*  ALSO  s  pt. 

Hitch  Model 

For  Larger  Farm  Tractors  e<iuipi>ed  with  ;t-|)oint  hitch. 

•  Many  Other  OUTSTANDING  Advantages 

It's  patente<l.  Distinctly  different.  Fiehi  Testrsi  and 
IVoved  in  I'.  S.  and  several  foreign  countries. 

■rnn  wnitc  today  ron  rncE  noon 

MnB  SUNFLOWER  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 


569  So.  Kansas 


Olatha,  Kansas 


dirt  in  unwashed  gravel  clogs  the  drain. 

In  selecting  various  fills,  the  relationship 
between  the  volume  and  the  weight  is  im¬ 
portant.  A  ton  of  cinder  slag,  the  lightest 
material,  would  fill  about  740  feet  of  drains. 
Nut  coal  would  cover  660  feet,  blast  fur¬ 
nace  slag  330  feet,  and  gravel  or  crushed 
stone  about  260  feet.  Prices  vary  throughout 
the  country.  Schwartz  can  buy  100  feet  of 
fill  at  54  cents  for  cinder  slag,  59  cents  for 
washed  gravel  and  crushed  stone,  60  cents 
for  blast  furnace  slag,  and  68  cents  for  coal. 
This  does  not  include  hauling  rates.  Gen¬ 
erally,  he  trucks  the  fill  from  the  plant  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  machine  as  it  is  filling. 

Power  Needed 

The  drainage  machine  has  a  fairly  high 
power  requirement.  Schwartz’  model 
weighs  1,650  pounds  with  the  hopper  full. 
\Wdging  the  shoe  through  some  of  the  most 
tightly  packed  soil  known  is  like  driving  a 
square  peg  into  a  round  hole  filled  with 
cement.  Schwartz  hitches  his  two  tractors, 
one  behind  the  other,  to  pull  the  machine. 
Chalmers  Cover  pulls  the  full  scale  model 
of  the  machine  to  be  mass  produced  with  a 
38  hp  crawler  type  tractor. 

The  machine  made  for  sale  is  heavier 
and  more  mgged  than  the  hand-built  mod¬ 
els  were,  and  so  it  will  be  able  to  travel 
about  5,000  feet  per  hour.  The  machine 
covers  the  fill  with  a  specially  designed 
plastic  strip  available  from  Cover  for 
$14.80  per  4,000-foot  roll.  (The  new  plas¬ 
tic  will  last  considerably  longer  than  the 
paper  used  on  the  early  models. )  The  new 
model  gives  improved  depth  control  to 
within  six  inches  per  100  feet,  and  has  a 
large  hopper  with  a  lO'/j  cubic  feet  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  machine  will  be  available  with 
three  types  of  hitches.  Equipped  with  a 
three-point  hitch,  it  will  sell  for  $720.  With 
a  tongue-lift  linkage  for  an  .\C  hitch,  it 
costs  $865.  A  trailed  machine  with  axle 
and  tongue,  single-action  hydraulic  cylin¬ 
der  and  wheel  hubs  to  fit  15-inch  auto¬ 
mobile  wheels  runs  $1,125. 


Coverall* 


LESS  THAN 
1i  SQ.  FT. 


The  ORIGINAL  Polyethylene  Film 
For  Form  Use* 

Made  in  |  Cleor  |  or  Sun-Resistant 

Seamless  Widths  Up  to  32  Feet 

COVERALL  is  water-proof,  rot-proof,  acid-proof. 
Meets  FHA  specifications.  Durable,  inexpen.sive.  The 
Best  Polyethylene  Sheeting  Money  Can  Buy.  Made 
by  Warp  Bros.,  Chicago  51,  Ill. — Elstablished  1924. 

*  Warp's  Coverall  Was  the  First  Polyethylene  To  Be 
Successfully  Tested  and  Used  for  Silage  Covers 


Available  At  All  Leading  Hardware,  Lumber, 
Implement  or  Feed  Dealers 


unequalled  for  applying  liquid  fertilizer 


HAHN  Hl-BOr 

does  all  your  V 
spraying  jobs... 


Heavy  chemical  trucks  compact  your  .soil.  Tractor- 
mounted  and  trailer  sprayers  are  slow.  Both  trucks 
and  tractors  get  mired  easily.  Neither  can  work 
your  crops  after  they  reach  a  certain  height. 

HAHN  HI-BOY  won’t  compress  your  soil  too 
much.  Will  keep  right  on  working  through  wet 
fields  that  stop  other  equipment.  Gets  the  job 
done  fast  —  applying  liquid  fertilizer  to  as 
many  as  300  acres  per  day.  Works  your  crops  all 
the  way  up  to  harvest. 

YOU  CAN  GO  A  LONG  WAY  TOWARD 
PAYING  FOR  YOUR  HAHN  HI-BOY  WITH 
LAY-BY  FERTILIZING  ALONE.  Used  when 
corn  is  4  to  5  feet  tall,  it's  not  unusual  to  boost 
yields  by  20  bushels  per  acre. 


HAHN  HI-BOY  is  especially  designed  for  liquid 
fertilizers  with  aluminized-steel,  rustproof  tanks 
and  booms.  The  ideal  equipment  for  custom  ap¬ 
plicators  and  large  farm  operators. 

In  addition  —  HAHN  HI-BOY  gives  you  even 
top  dressing  of  small  grains  without  burn.  100% 
corn  borer  control.  Complete  control  of  insects 
and  weeds  all  season  for  all  crops.  Specifically 
engineered  for  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  sweet 
corn,  sugar  canc,  and  vegetables. 

There  is  only  one  HI-BOY,  and  it  is  manufactured 
only  by  HAHN,  Inc.,  originators  of  the  high- 
clearance  sprayer.  Every  year  more  farmers  buy 
HAHN  HI-BOY  than  cdl  other  makes  combined. 


SEAL  OF 
QUALITY 


HAHN,  INC. 


Dept.  FQ-W60 

Evansville,  Ind.  *  Phone:  HA  4-0931 
Please  send  me  the  new  free  Hahn  Sprayers  Buying  Guide 


Name.... 

Address. 


I 
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TODAY  MORE  THAN  EVER  BEFORE  . . . 


Gives  You 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF  80  BULLS 

ANY  DAY  — ANY  WHERE 

Through  The  Magic  Of  Frozen  Semen 
Plan  Your  Long-Time  Breeding  Program 
With  NOBA's  Superlative  Herd  Improvers 

'k  Popular  Bloodlines— Used  Coast  To  Coast 
if  Nationally  Advertised— Brings  You  Top  Sales 
if  Sires  Selected  By  Breed  Experts 
if  No  Indices— No  Tinsel— No  Theory— 

NOBA  Gives  You  JUST  FACTS! 

Build  A  NOBA  Bank  Of  Bulls  In 
Your  Own  Electric  Semen  Chest 


It’s  All  Convenient— So  Safe— So  Economical! 


W*'d  Lik*  To  Send  You  A  Pocket  Size  Dull  Book 

Tear — Paste  on  a  card — 

Please  Send  Pocket  Size  Bull  Book. 

I'm  interested  in 

r~|  Holsteins  Ayrshires 

(~~|  Guernseys  Q]  Brown  Swiss 

Q  Jerseys  Beef 

Your  Name  and  Address 


*  I 

’FROZEN  SEMEN, 
I  STORAGE  UNITS 


1.  OPERATE  AT  -125‘f  OR  LOWER 


WRITE  OR  CALL  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


7103^ 


REFRIGERATION  CO. 

P  O.BOX127  MEDINA  OHIO 


PICKING  GENES  FOR  BETTER 
STEAKS 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

On  the  basis  of  all  this  data  on  the 
progeny,  everything  from  the  birth  weight 
through  the  140-day  feeding  test  and  the 
carcass  evaluation  (the  records,  inciden¬ 
tally,  are  all  analyzed  on  IBM  machines), 
the  top  bulls  are  selected  out  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  30  represented  in  the  progeny  test.  This 
will  be  the  top  10  percent,  or  three  bulls. 
These  three  bulls  finally  selected  from  the 
300  which  started  the  performance  test  in 
the  fall  of  1960,  will  go  into  service  for 
BCI  in  the  fall  of  1963  and  by  artificial  in¬ 
semination  will  be  bred  to  cows  in  co¬ 
operating  herds  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  The  calves  resulting  from  these 
matings  will  be  subjected  to  further  tests  to 
get  an  even  broader  check  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  ability  of  the  bulls. 

But  further  than  this  there  is  the  mother¬ 
ing-ability  test  to  which  the  daughters  of 
these  bulls  are  submitted.  This  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  bull  test.  Here  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  from  the  top  sires  are  bred  to  the  same 
bull.  The  difference  in  the  weight  and  con¬ 
dition  of  their  calves  at  weaning  time  can 
then  be  largely  attributed  to  the  mothering- 
ability  of  the  heifer  rather  than  to  the 
genetic  influence  of  the  sire. 

“The  mothering-ability  of  his  cows  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  rancher,” 
Don  Codding  points  out.  “The  rancher 
who  sells  weaner  calves  should  have  his  eye 
out  for  ,  the  bull  that  gets  heifers  that  are 
good  mothers  and  good  milkers.  Mother¬ 
ing  ability  and  gainability  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  related,  either,  so  it  takes  a  little  do¬ 
ing  to  get  both  factors  in  an  animal. 

“The  use  of  artificial  insemination  is 
going  to  make  mothering-ability  even  more 
important  than  ever  before.  An  individual 
bull  can  now  exert  tremendous  influence 
on  a  cow  herd;  in  a  very  short  time  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  whole  herd  of  half-sisters. 
And  if  sex  selection — the  ability  to  pre¬ 
determine  whether  a  calf  will  become  a 
bull  or  a  heifer — ever  becomes  a  reality, 
we  might  want  to  let  a  bull  with  high  ca¬ 
pacity  for  siring  milk-producing  cows  get 
the  heifers  and  let  the  ones  with  the  genes 
for  meat  production  sire  the  bulls.” 

The  ration  used  in  the  tests  is  a  pelleted 
mixture  furnished  by  Nutrena.  Peanut  hulls 
are  the  source  of  the  roughage.  The  protein 
is  supplied  primarily  by  soybean  and  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal  and  dehydrated  alfalfa.  The 
ration  is  fairly  high  in  fiber  as  a  protection 
against  parakeratosis  and  also  because  of 
the  feeling  that  a  high  concentrate  ration 
docs  not  do  the  best  job  of  producing  gains. 

The  first  140-day  Codding- Armour  prog¬ 
eny  feedlot  test  was  concluded  last  summer. 
The  average  daily  gains  for  the  test  groups 
ranged  from  3.47  down  to  2.34  pounds. 
The  top  ten  individuals  made  average  daily 
gains  ranging  from  3.66  pounds  up  to  4.24 
pounds.  The  difference  in  feed  consump¬ 
tion  between  the  best  pens  and  the  poorest 
pens  was  negligible. 

Many  of  these  cattle  were  submitted  to 
sonoscopic  and  photogrammetric  evalua- 


SOUND 

FARM 

MANAGEMENT 

CAN  MEAN  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  PRDFIT  AND  LDSS 


O  A  Professional  Farm  Manager  will  apply 
practical,  business  like  methods  to  your  farm 
operation.  This  type  of  sound  farm  manage¬ 
ment  will  produce  maximum  returns  yet  con¬ 
serve  the  resources  of  your  farm  for  the 
future.  It  pays  to  find  out  how  this  service 
can  help  you  make  more  money.  Write  for 
full  information  and  list  of  Professional  Farm 
Managers  for  your  area. 

H.  E.  STALCUP,  Sec'y-Treas. 
AMERICAN  SDCIETY  DF  FARM  MANAGERS 
AND  RURAL  APPRAISERS 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake.  Iowa 

SAVE  MONEY  WITH  AN  ACCURATE  APPRAISAL 
OF  YOUR  FARM  .  .  .  Expert  judgment  of  values, 
prices,  yields,  etc.,  by  a  Rural  Appraiser  provides 
a  basis  for  selling,  buying  and  taxation.  Write  for 
full  information. 


Yes,  I  am  the  one  who 
said, 'It  wont  work,’  but 

try  it  and  see 


Thank  you  Sir!  We  know  it  i> 

_  almost  impossiblo  to  beliavo 

what  you  can  get  aWOy  With*  whan 
your  oloctric  fonco  it  hooked  up  to  the 

New  Super- Atom 

Fence  Charger 

•  Staple  fence  wire  tc  wood  pests— 

NO  INSULATORS. 

•  Brush,  weeds,  crops,  rain, 

WON’T  SHORT  IT. 

•  Works  just  os  good  BONE  DRY 

OR  SOAKING  WET. 

•  Operoles  on  1 10  VOLT  POWER  LINES, 
e  Neon  Fence  Tester  FREE. 

e  Operates  on  10c  PER  MONTH. 

•  2  year  Ports  GUARANTEE. 

e  ALL  THIS  AND  SAFER  TOO. 

'Rain  or  Shine  it  Holds  the  Line" 

Agents  and  Dealers  Wanted 

- ORDER  TODAY - 

Gentlemen: 

Q  Sand  me  Super- Atom  Fence  Charger,  poitpoid. 

Enclosed  And  payment  of  $29.50. 
n  Please  send  C.O.D.  and  I  will  pay  the  2  Oc  charges. 
Q  Send  FREE  descriptive  literature. 

I  understand  that  the  charger  may  be  returned 
within  20  days  if  it  it  not  oil  at  claimed. 


Nama- 


Addrots. 

C»y - 


THE  SMITH-FISHER  CORP. 

Dept.  F4  Owotto,  Michigan 


WHAT  A  BITE! 


WHAT  CAN 

McGINNESS  CHAROLAIS 

DO  FOR  YOU? 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  cattle  breeders— from  extreme  North 
to  South— from  Coast  to  Coast— in  37  states  and  five  foreign 
countries— have  relied  on  McGinness  Charolais  to  strengthen 
their  herds?  The  answer  is  that  a  good  McGinness  purebred 
Charolais  bull  can  increase  your  yearly  beef  production  by  a 
ton  and  a  half.  As  we  are  the  midwest’s  pioneer — and  largest 
—Charolais  breeder,  you  can  benefit  from  our  quality  meat- 
type  cattle  and  our  vast  personal  experience.  If  possible,  visit 
the  McGinness  Ranch,  45  minutes  north  of  Kansas  City... 
choose  your  breeding  stock  from  over  600  head  of  Charolais 
and  Charolais  breed  registry  animals  maintained  on  1700 
acres  of  pastureland. 

FROZEN  SEMEN  IS  AVAILABLE 
WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

McGinness 
BROS. 

RANCH 

Route  A2,  Lathrop,  Mo. 

Phene:  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

ME  7-2478  or  ME  7-2506 
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McGinness  Bros.  Ranch 
Route  A2,  Lathrop,  Mo. 

Please  send  complete  information  on  how  I 
can  make  bigger  profits  in  my  breeding 
program  with  McGinness  Charolais. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS  OR  R.R - - - - 

CITY _ _ _ STATE _ 


tion  before  being  sent  to  slaughter  at  the  Kansas  Ciity  plant  of  | 
.Armour  &  Ciomjjany.  (The  sonoscope  is  a  racliosonic  device  which  | 
makes  a  depth  measure  of  the  loin  muscle  in  the  live  animal.  Photo-  ! 
grammctiy  is  a  photographic  technique  for  volume  measurement. 

By  putting  the  two  together  it  is  hoped  that  the  entire  animal  can  j 
be  reassembled  statistically.  I'he  tw  o  processes  are  separate  research  | 
projects  conducted  by  .Annour  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  method 
of  predicting  the  total  of  red  meat  in  the  living  animal.)  | 

Dr.  L.  P.  Anderson  of  .Armour  &  Company  directed  the  evalu¬ 
ation  work  on  all  the  carcasses.  Forty-five  separate  pieces  of  in-  ! 
fonnation,  fat  cover,  size  of  rib  eye,  percent  of  kidney  and  pelvic 
fat,  marbling,  etc.,  were  taken  on  each  animal,  on  the  assumption 
that  this  infonnation  will  eventually  indicate  what  percentage  of 
the  time  a  bull  can  produce  the  kind  of  retail  cuts  in  demand. 

The  Codding-Annour  partnership  has  so  far  proven  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  Not  only  has  the  research  project  been  living  up  to  every 
expectation,  but  on  the  merchandising  side  as  well  the  results 
have  been  most  promising.  Making  full  use  of  the  landing  strip  and 
guest  house,  Armour  flies  in  groups  of  its  meat  retailers  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  give  them  an  on-the-spot  view  of  these  latest 
developments  in  breeding  and  feeding  better  beef. 

It  is  part  of  the  Coddings’  plan  eventually  to  make  these  facilities 
available  to  other  industries  or  ranchers  interested  in  finding  the 
solutions  to  some  of  their  basic  problems.  As  was  mentioned,  they 
are  now  ofTering  a  custom  progeny  testing  service  to  ranchers.  This 
sei-vice  includes  the  use  of  the  guest  house  and  other  ranch  facilities 
as  a  kind  of  showcase  from  which  the  client  may  merchandise  his 
rattle.  The  Red  Angus  Association  which  stresses  the  importance 
of  perfonnance  testing  as  much  as  showring  records,  now  has  five 
pens  of  cattle  on  official  test  at  Codding-.Armour  in  preparation 
for  the  Southwestern  Exposition  at  Fort  Worth,  in  Februaiy. 

“You  cannot  improve  an  animal  by  testing,”  the  Coddings  con¬ 
cede,  “but  it’s  the  only  way  you  can  select  the  best,” 


flyin 

scot 


LILLISTON 

IMPLEMENT  COMPANY 


This  is  the  yawning  throat  of  the  Gator,  our  six  foot 
all-purpose  rotary  cutter  that  makes  hay,  too.  When  the 
Gator  goes  to  work,  it  takes  on  stalks,  pastures,  under¬ 
growth  —  cutting,  shredding,  mulching  everything  in 
its  six-foot  path.  Raise  the  hinged  side  and  it’s  ready  to 
make  hay  —  no  optional  kits  are  necessary.  For  brute 
strength,  brawn  and  pure  durability,  the  Gator  has  no 
equal ;  yet  you’ll  be  surprised  at  its  price  —  no  more,  and 
in  many  cases,  less  than  ordinary  cutters. 


Your  dealer  will  he  glad  to  demonstrate  the  Gator  or  the  Scot  on 
your  farm  without  obligation.  We*ll  he  glad  to  send  you  his  name. 


ALBANY,  GEORGIA  •  WACO,  TEXAS  •  MURFREESBORO,  N.  C. 


GATOR 


WHAT 

BUY! 


The  tartan  flag  emblazons  the  new  Flyin’  Scot  —  a  full- 
fledged  rotary  cutter  that  clears  a  4-foot  swath.  Here’s 
a  real  light-heavy  that’ll  do  anything  from  shredding 
stalks  and  clearing  land  to  mowing  lawns  —  all  at  a 
lawn  mower  price.  The  Scot  is  particularly  ideal  for 
smaller  acreage,  row-crop  farming,  country  estates. 
There’s  nothing  like  it  in  the  field  today  —  the  Scot’s  in 


! 


A'^cDoweH 

^rsiLComhn^s. 

hrotect  both  epdz 

of  youd  2tlumiwn\ 
]m§^tion  pt^es 

Remember,  McDowell  Cou¬ 
plings  and  fittings  are  the  STEEL 
I  ones.  They  offer  the  very  best 

|(f7  '  protection  for  fragile  alumi¬ 

num  pipe  ends. 

JIFFY  JOINTS  (2  seconds) 

•  1-MAN  JOINTS  (no  tools  required) 

•  LEAK-PROOF  JOINTS  (water  pressure  seals  them) 


•  FLEXIBLE 

•  THE  STRONGEST  POINTS  IN  YOUR  IRRIGATION  LINES 

•  ZINCILATEO  FOR  LONG-T|RM  PROTECTION 

•  SALVAGEABLE  FROM  OLD  TO  NEW  PIPES. 


Need  help 
in  planning? 

Write  for  name 
of  distributor  in 
your  area.  His  en¬ 
gineer  con  aid  you. 


SEE  ORANGE  NOSE  FOR 
EASY  IDENTIFICATION 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Pittsburgh  9,  Pa. 


Dealers  wanted.  Write  us  for  details. 


NEW  RUGGED  Campbell-Hausfeld 


HIGH 

PRESSURE 

TANK 

UNITS 


ideal  for  all  farm 
Hi  Volume 

air  power  requirements 


•  Rugged  twin  cylinder  air* compressor  (2V4''  bore  x  2"  stroke) 
.  .  .  delivers  5.4  CFM  at  45  psi. 

•  Up  to  100  psi  continuous,  150  psi  intermittent. 

•  1  HP  electric  motor  with  automatic  pressure  switch,  or  3  HP 
gasoline  motor  with  constant  speed  unloader. 


•  20  gallon  tank.  Stationary,  or  mobile  with  10"  rubber  tired 
wheels. 


Offers  years  of  trouble-free  high  volume  air  delivery  for  fast 
sales,  satisfied  customers.  Write  for  Bulletin  HP  100  today! 


"Whatever  your  paint  spray  needs  . . . 

Campbell-Hausfeld  has  the  unit  for  you." 

The  Campbell-Haasftid  Co.,  Ill-W,  Railroad  Avo.,  Harrisoo, 
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COLLECTIVE  HOG  MARKETING  IN  ONTARIO 

[Continued  from  page  95) 

lion  or  their  contacts  with  the  truckers  and  packers  were  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  market  their  hogs  very  advantageously.  The  majority, 
though,  had  little  or  no  control  over  their  marketing. 

The  principle  of  collective  marketing  of  farm  products  has  been 
accepted  in  Ontario  since  1937  when  the  Farm  Products  Control 
Act,  later  c&lled  the  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  was  passed. 
A  score  or  finore  of  commodities,  flue-cured  tobacco,  asparagus, 
fresh  pearhi's,  and  canning  peaches,  to  name  a  few,  have  been 
marketed  for  years  under  plans  implemented  by  this  law.  .Since 
most  of  these  plans  are  for  seasonal  commodities  they  are  of  the 
negotiating  type.  A  price  is  worked  out  for  the  crop  and  no  selling 
agency  is  involved,  as  is  the  case  with  the  hogs. 

The  Act  established  a  Provincial  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board  which  in  turn  has  the  authority  to  empower  so-called  local 
boards  to  control  the  marketing  of  specific  products.  Similar  to  the 
procedure  in  labor  relations  in  the  United  States,  when  the  provin¬ 
cial  board  is  petitioned  by  15  percent  of  the  producers  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  it  may  hold  a  referendum  to  give  the  producers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  local  board 
to  market  their  commodity.  The  association  brought  about  such 
a  plebiscite  in  1945  and  the  Ontario  Hog  Producers’  Marketing 
Board  was  voted  into  existence. 

After  years  of  negotiations  with  the  packers  and  attempts  at 
alternative  marketing  plans,  the  Producei-s  in  April  1955,  formed 
the  Ontario  Hog  Producers  Co-operative  as  the  selling  agency 
for  the  local  board.  By  this  time  the  local  board  was  convinced 
that  in  order  to  do  a  really  good  job  of  selling,  it  would  have  to  get 
physical  possession  of  the  hogs  before  they  reached  the  packing 
plants.  It  was  academic  to  try  to  bargain  on  price  once  the  hogs 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  packers.  So  the  board  wanted  the  animals 
delivered  to  points  where  they  could  be  assembled  and  held  while 
the  bargaining  was  in  progress.  No  hogs  would  reach  the  packers 
until  a  firm  bid  had  been  made  and  accepted. 

A  vote  of  the  producers  was  necessar\'  to  give  the  board  the 
authority  to  direct  all  hogs  to  the  assembly  points.  The  vote  was 
held  in  July  1958.  The  plan  carried  by  just  a  little  more  than  the 
two-thirds  needed.  The  vote  was  thrown  out  on  a  technicality,  but 
the  plan  was  permitted  to  operate. 

As  matters  stand  today,  the  producers  now  have  no  choice  but 
to  send  their  hogs  to  the  44  marketing  yards.  The  salesmen  in 
West  Toronto  offer  the  hogs  to  the  packers  and,  after  the  price  is 
determined  and  the  deal  completed,  the  hogs  move  on  to  slaughter. 


Is  Everybody  Happy? 

Certainly  not.  This  is  still  the  planet  earth.  And  the  Ontario 
hog  marketing  plan  is  the  focal  point  for  another  of  the  twentieth 
centuiy’s  innumerable  power  struggles.  The  question  is:  who  is 
going  to  control  the  $114  million  dollars  worth  of  hogs  which 
annually  go  through  the  Ontario  packing  plants?  And  whose  will 
be  the  political  power  that  goes  with  this  control? 

At  present  the  struggle  involves  a  number  of  elements,  the 
Ontario  Hog  Producers  Co-operative  and  its  associated  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  supporting  members,  those  fanners  who  are  ojjposed  to 
the  plan,  the  larger  packers  who  complain  about  the  method  of 
selling,  the  smaller  packers  who  are  finding  it  much  easier  to  get 
hogs  than  under  the  fonner  system,  the  truckers  and  drovers  who 
have  lost  their  “adjustments,”  and  the  Provincial  government, 
which,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  officials,  is  beginning  to  feel  it  “has 
helped  create  a  Frankenstein.” 

The  principal  points  of  contention  are  the  method  of  sale,  the 
matter  of  compulsion,  the  ma-rketing  yards,  and  a  man  named 
Meinnis. 

The  method  of  sale,  which  is  fundamentally  private  treaty  by 
telephone,  is  one  which  leaves  itself  open  to  criticism  and  suspicion. 
The  Meat  Packers  Council  of  Canada,  an  organization  which 
represents,  among  others,  ten  of  the  larger  packers  in  the  Province, 
contends  that  the  fundamental  fault  with  the  system  is  that  each 
buyer  does  not  automatically  have  the  opportunity  to  become  the 
highest  bidder  on  every  lot  of  hogs,  right  up  to  the  moment  of  sale. 
It  also  contends  the  method  is  not  one  whereby  it  can  readily  be 
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with  STONE’S  STRONG,  SURE 

TATTOO 

PLIERS 


Clean,  sharp  permanent  mark 
every  time  with  Stone's  Tattoo 
Pliers.  Ear  release  prevents 
tearing  the  ear  or  blurring  the 
tattoo.  Also  available  with  re¬ 
volving  head  which  holds  eight 
characters— four  on  a  side. 

Write  today  for  FREE  literature  on  the 
COMPLETE  STONE  LINE 

•  BRASS  AND  •  BRANDING 

NYLON  TAGS  IRONS 

•  EAR  •  COMBS 

NOTCHERS 

•  CATTLE  •  TATTOO 

LEADERS  OUTFITS 


Remember,  you  sell  the  very 
best  when  you  are  a  Stone 
Dealer... a  name  that  is  known 
by  your  customers... a  name  that 
will  mean  more  profits  for  you. 
Send  for  complete  details. 


STONE 

Manufacturing 
and  Supply 
Company 

1212  Kansas  Avenue 
Kansas  City  27,  Mo. 


Dept.  F02 


Hammer  down  your  fencing  cosll  Fence  foster 
ond  easier  with  this  revolutionary  Post  Driver. 
Breaks  concrete,  too.  Tractor  mounted,  p.t.o. 
driven  or  ovailoble  in  trailer  madel  with  engine. 
One  man  operates  single  lever  controlling 
broad-faced  200  lb.  driving  weight.  Delivers 
over  23  blows  per  minute.  Quickly  drives  jteel 
or  wood  posts.  No  splitting  or  "mushrooming" 
tops.  Pivot  mounting  for  leveling  on  uneven 
ground.  Write  for  literoture  showing  adapta¬ 
tion  to  your  make  and  model  tractor. 

FREE  BOOKLET!  'Guiefe  for  Setter  Fencing* 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 

Con|f ibufing  Fo  farm  Mecharyitatiory  " 


308-44  East  3rd  Street  •  Fulton,  Missouri 

Distributed  In  Cenade  by  Major  Tractor  sides  BranchM 


detennined  that  the  highest  bidder  gets 
the  hogs. 

As  was  noted,  the  salesmen  in  the  To¬ 
ronto  office  call  the  various  buyers  and 
make  their  offerings.  The  Meat  Packers 
Council  contends  that  each  lot  of  hogs  is 
not  offered  to  each  buyer,  and  that  the  Co¬ 
operative  allocates  the  hogs  instead  of  sell¬ 
ing  for  the  high  dollar.  In  support  of  this 
they  point  to  the  high  proportion  of  the 
hogs  sold  each  day  at  a  unifoiTn  price. 

One  proposal  which  has  been  suggested 
as  a  means  of  improving  the  selling  system 
is  a  variation  of  the  Dutch  clock  method 
of  auction  adapted  to  teletype  techniques. 
Such  a  system  would  involve  having  a  tele¬ 
type  in  each  buyer’s  office.  When  a  lot  of 
hogs  was  offered  a  flash  would  go  out  from 
the  Co-operative’s  office  stating  “So  many 
hogs  are  offered  at  such-and-such  a  mar¬ 
keting  yard.”  The  OH  PC  would  put  a 
starting  price  on  them  somewhat  higher 
than  anticipated,  say  $30.  (This  is  for  a 
Grade  A  eareass  which  will  yield  about  76 
percent.  B  carcasses  sell  for  $1  per  hun¬ 
dred  less,  a  C  for  $3  less,  and  so  on.)  This 
price  would  be  dropped  at  the  rate  of  about 
10  cents  per  second.  A  buyer  w’atching 
these  declining  prices  coming  through 
would  press  a  key  which  would  lock  all  the 
circuits  when  the  price  was  reached  at 
which  he  wanted  to  bid. 

To  this  proposal,  and  others  based  on  the 
auction  principle,  the  OHPC  has  issued  a 
flat  rejection.  And  this  leads  us  to  that 
man  Meinnis. 


LL  attaching  yard  and 
garden  tools  include— 
heavy  duty  snow  plow, 
snow  thrower,  3-gang 
reel  mower,  rotary  mower 
and  lawn  rake ...  all  for .. . 


Enter  MeInnis 

Charles  W.  Meinnis  is  the  president  of 
both  the  Ontario  Hog  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Ontario  Hog  Producers’  Co¬ 
operative.  He  hails  from  a  farm  in  Dundas 
County  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in 
eastern  Ontario,  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  producer  movement  ever  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  He  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  very  personification  of  the  OH  PA  and 
is  variously  referred  to  as  the  Fidel  Castro, 
the  Jimmy  Hoffa,  the  Moses  or  the  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  of  Canada,  depending  on 
who  tells  the  story’.  This,  stocky,  balding, 
bespectacled,  middle-aged  farmer-organ- 


Year  'round  fraelor  fun! 


Yard  and  garden  jobs  are  real  pleasure 
year  ’round  when  you  fun-work  the 
wonderful  Wheel  Horse.  You  mow, 
clear  snow,  haul,  plow,  cultivate  without 
back-breaking,  heart-straining  effort  in 
l/3rd  the  usual  time.  Just  hop  on  and 
hook  up  to  any  of  22  proven,  practical 
attachments.  Choice  of  2  powerful  en¬ 
gines  plus  tremendous  108-to-l  gear- 
reduction  gives  you  power  to  spare. 
Wheel  Horse  “pleasure”  steering  gives 
positive  smooth  action  with  short  radius 
turning  that  lets  you  corner  or  back  with 
ease.  You  have  “grip-the-ground”  trac¬ 
tion  on  slopes,  terraces.  Exclusive  all¬ 
gear  drive ...  4  gear  selections . . .  speeds 
to  6  mph. 

See  your  local  dealer  for  free  test-drive 
at  home.  Or  write,  today. 
We’ll  send  his  name  and 
colorful,  illustrated  litera- 
ture. 

WHEEL  HORSE 
MiiWHt  PRODUCTS 

51443  U.S.  31 
SMrth  load  17,  ladiaaa 

SUBURBAN 


Grain  Master  Mill  and  Blender  (rinds  and  mixes  feed  rations 


izcr  is  the  strong  man  who  has  made  the 
organization.  The  opposition  say  he  is  the 
rock  on  which  it  will  crash.  His  unpreten¬ 
tious  first  floor  office  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  OHPA  in  West  Toronto  is  a  reflection 
of  the  man  himself.  A  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  two  pictures  of  Christ  adorn 
the  walls.  A  Bible  has  a  prominent  place 
among  the  reference  books  and  reports 
which  fill  the  the  bookcases,  and  the  desk 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  Union  Jack 
and  a  determined-looking  china  bulldog. 

Every  move  Mclnnis  makes  is  dominated 
by  the  realization  that  whoever  controls  the 
selling  method  holds  the  whip  hand.  It  is 
also  one  of  his  articles  of  faith  that  any  two 
packer-buyers  getting  together  in  the  same 
room  spells  collusion  as  surely  as  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  make  water. 

To  the  charge  that  OHPC  does  not  sell 
to  the  high  bidder  he  tosses  the  challenge, 
“Let  anyone  of  them  raise  their  bid  a  nickel 
above  the  going  price  and  they’ll  get  as 
many  hogs  as  they  want.  When  they  all  bid 
the  same  price  we  allocate.” 

Mclnnis  is  unvielding  in  his  opposition 
to  auction  selling.  “The  auction  method  is 
fine,”  he  says,  “for  antiques.  But  not  for 
hogs.  There  aren’t  enough  buyers.  Today 
the  big  boys  would  take  all  the  offerings 
while  the  little  fellows  dropped  out.  To¬ 
morrow  the  big  fellows  would  have  plenty 
on  hand  and  the  little  packers  would  get 
theirs.  Or  the  big  fellow  would  say  to  the 
little  man,  ‘You  just  stay  out  of  the  market 
and  let  me  buy  the  hogs.  I’ll  get  them 
cheaper  and  then  I’ll  sell  you  carcasses.’ 

“Do  you  see  any  of  your  big  manufac¬ 
turers  selling  their  products  at  auction? 
When  the  day  comes  that  the  fertilizer 
company  and  the  tractor  manufacturer  and 
the  automobile  manufacturer  sell  their 
wares  at  auction,  I’ll  agree  to  auction  hogs.” 

He  does  have  one  resenation  relative  to 
the  auction  method.  “If,”  he  says,  “the  go\  - 
ernment  will  permit  us  to  slaughter  all  hogs 
we’ll  be  willing  to  offer  the  carcasses  at 
auction.  Then  w’e  could  put  an  effec¬ 
tive  floor  under  the  price  by  buying  and 
killing  any  that  dropped  to  a  predetermined 
level.” 

Compulsion 

Collective  bargaining  is  the  term  by  which 
the  OHPC  refers  to  its  marketing  plan. 
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These  BRAND  NEW  TiNCLEY  KNEE-HI 

over-the-shoe  boots  were  designed  for  heavy 
farm  use.  Yet  they  are  far  lighter  than  any 
boots  you  have  ever  worn.  All  rubber  — 
no  plastic  —  they  stretch  on  easily,  can’t 
pull  off.  And  there's  no  fabric  lining  to  snag 
or  tear.  Button,  strap  and  boot  are  molded 
in  one  piece.  No  zippers  —  no  buckles. 
Button  snugly  over  pants  leg.  Try  Tingley 
Knee-Hi  Boots  and  you’ll  never  again  wear 
old  fashioned  heavy  knee  boots. 

Tingley s  are  sold  in  most  places  where  you  buy 
work  shoes.  If  not- at  your  dealer’s,  write  us. 
Knee-Hi  Boots  in  rubber  $7.95. 

In  neoprene  $11.25. 


TINGLEY 

10"  CLOSURE  BOOT 
Replaces  4  buckle  arctic 
In  rubber  from  $5.99 
Neoprene  from  $9.35 


HI-TOP 

WORK  RUBBER 
Replaces  2  buckle  arctic 
In  rubber  from  $3.99 
Neoprene  from  $5.65 
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KEEP  MYRTLE  FERTILE 

INCREASE  CATTLE  PROFITS  ^  . 


The  GRAHAM  BARREN  COW  TREATMENT  is  often 
called  the  greatest  of  all  breeding  discoveries.  Although 
this  treatment  is  completely  scientific,  the  practical 
teaching  methods  of  the  Graham  School  make  it  so 
clearly  understood  that  thousands  of  cattlemen  just  like 
YOU  successfully  use  it  daily. 

Cows  may  come  in  heat  while  with  calf.  Heat  periods 
may  be  irregular  or  false.  They  may  be  too  short  to  be 
detected  by  the  untrained.  Our  course  covers  all  phases 
of  breeding  and  shows  you  how  to  produce  the  maxi¬ 
mum  calf  crop  by  keeping  cows  and  heifers  reproducing 
regularly.  Our  method  of  diagnosing  pregnancy  is 
safe,  sure  and  so  practical  that  you  will  marvel  at  your 
success.  We  Guarantee  Results! 

since  1909,  the  Graham  School  has  been  approved  and  recommended  by 
more  than  20,000  leading  herdsmen,  breeders  and  livestock  men. 

GRAHAM  SCHOOL, 
Incorporated 

Garnett  State 

KANSAS 

Time  Given  On  Tuition 
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W-W  gives  you  the  MOST 
in  a  GRAIN  ROLLER  MILL 


now  available  with 
ear  corn  crusher 
attachment 
to  process 
kernels,  cobs, 
husks  at 
same 
time 


Mpst. 


in  LIFETIME  QUALITY 
in  ACCURATE  CONTROL 
in  PERFECT  PROCESSING 


W-W  Roller  Mills  are  tops  in  every  way.  Built 
to  last  a  lifetime  with  quality,  heavy-duty 
construction.  Heavy  cast  iron  framework 
won’t  rust  out.  Chilled  white  iron  rolls  are 
hardened  throughout  —  don’t  chip  or  peel, 
yet  can  be  regrooved  many  times  (roller  ex¬ 
change  regrooving  service  available).  A  single 
control  wheel  handles  all  adjustments— gives 
accurate  control  for  crimping,  cracking,  or 
crumbling  every  kernel — the  way  critters  like 
it — with  a  minimum  of  flour.  Produces  high¬ 
est  capacity  of  perfectly  processed  feed  per 
horsepower  of  any  in  the  field.  Available  in 
sizes  from  6"  to  36"  width.  Adaptable  to  any 
power,  including  PTO.  Write  for  literature, 
prices,  and  attractive  time  payment  plan. 


W-W  GRINDER  CORP. 


2957-Q  No.  Market,  Wichita  19,  Kans. 


PLANNED 
maintenance 
protects  your 
investment 


HOUR  METERS 

You  save  money  and  get  the  best  use 
from  powered  equipment  when  you  in¬ 
stall  Hobbs  Hour  Meters.  They  enable 
you  to  follow  manufacturer  mainte¬ 
nance  recommendations  on  TIME  —  for 
better  performance  and  longer  service. 
True  electric  timing  instruments,  they  in¬ 
dicate  in  HOURS  and  MINUTES  — 
not  just  revolutions! 

Avoid  the  inconvenience  and  expense 
of  unscheduled  down-time.  Hobbs  Hour 
Meters  are  low  priced  and  easy  to  install. 

•  WRITE  for  Catalog  600 
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But  compulsion  by  any  name  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  odor.  “We  always  bragged  about 
our  bloody  freedom,”  a  producer  com¬ 
mented  as  he  watched  the  judging  in  the 
swine  ring  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhi¬ 
bition  late  last  summer.  “Now  we’re  told 
to  ship  our  hogs  to  an  assembly  point  and 
that’s  the  end  of  it.  No  arguments.” 

The  opposition  farmers  have  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  charging  the  OH  PA  with  dicta¬ 
torial  methods,  rigged  elections,  and  steam¬ 
roller  tactics  at  meetings  and  conventions. 
They  have  even  started  a  counter-offensive 
in  the  Free  Enterprise  Hog  Producers  As¬ 
sociation.  .And  one  cooperatively  owned 
packing  plant,  Copaco,  at  Barrie,  Ontario, 
refuses  to  pay  the  marketing  fee  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  not  buying  hogs  but  sim¬ 
ply  rendering  a  further  service  to  its  co-op 
members. 

I’he  .Association,  of  course,  denies  the 
charges  of  undemocratic  methods.  .And  to 
the  frequently  voiced  complaint,  “If  it’s  so 
damn  good,  why  do  they  need  compul¬ 
sion?”  Mclnnis  answers,  “For  the  same 
reason  you  need  compulsion  to  collect 
taxes,  or  to  make  people  drive  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road.  Without  compulsion  a 
mere  five  percent  of  holdouts  might  break 
the  program.’’ 

The  marketing  yards  are  another  cause 
of  friction.  The  OH  PCI  undoubtedly  is 
on  firm  ground  with  its  arguments  that  it 
must  have  possession  of  the  hogs  to  do  the 
best  job  of  selling.  Once  the  hogs  are  in 
packers’  hands  the  co-op  has  lost  its  bar¬ 
gaining  position.  But  some  individual  pro¬ 
ducers  feel  the  system  has  put  them  at  a 
disadvantage. 

A  producer  near  Toronto  complained 
that  he  used  to  truck  his  hogs  direct  from 
the  farm  to  a  nearby  packer.  His  hogs  were 
60  to  65  percent  grade  .A,  and  they  yielded 
better  than  80  percent.  Under  today’s  as¬ 
sembly  point  system  his  hogs  must  go  from 
the  farm  to  the  marketing  yard  where  they 
are  unloaded  and  mingled  with  other  offer¬ 
ings,  then  reloaded,  sometimes  after  a  half 
day  or  more  in  the  yards,  and  shipped  to 
the  packer,  who.  in  some  instances,  may  be 
a  hundred  miles  or  more  away.  Only  50 
percent  of  his  hogs  now  grade  A.  he  claims, 
since  the  lighter  ones  slip  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  grade  .A  weight,  and  his  yields  have 
dropped  to  74  percent.  “Figure  it  out,”  he 
says.  “It  costs  me  40  cents  a  head  to  sell 
through  the  Producers.  Then  if  I  lose  grade 
and  yield  I  may  get  set  back  another  $1.75 


HARTZELL 
HAY  DRYING  ^ 
FANS 


Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Company 


give  more  milk  when  they’re  fed 
delicious  fresh,  green  hay  dried  in 
the  mow  with 


Agricultural  Div.  •  Piqua,  Ohio 


NEW  KNIGHT 


REVERSIBLE 


Unloads  at  EITHER  End— ONE  unit 
lor  ALL  material  handling  needs! 


Now  -  you  can  use  one  machine  for  harvest¬ 
ing  any  crop,  all  day  -  then  for  feeding  at 
chore  time.  Also  ideal  for  corn  picking, 
combining,  silo  filling.  4  to  6  ton  capacity. 
Finest  quality,  all  steel  construction. 


REAR  UNLOADING 


These  Drive 
Sprockets  always 
pull  on  the 
loaded  chain. 


KNIGHT  MANUFACTURING 

BRODHEAD.  WISCONSIN 

Without  obligation,  send  literature  to: 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


CO. 


POST  OFFICE- 


STATE 


L - 1 


GASOLINE  METER 

provides  needed  figures 


At  left,  on  hand  pump. 


Figures  are  daily  getting  more 
important  in  farming;  for  tax  data, 
for  business  records,  for  guidance. 
This  inexpensive  Tokheim  meter 
gives  accurate  gallonage  figures 
whether  used  on  tanks  or  pumps. 
It  fits  most  any  pump  — is  standard 
or  optional  on  Tokheim  farm 
pumps.  A  handy  device  to  have 
around.  See  your  oil  man.  IX'rite 
for  literature.  Tokheim  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Fort  Wayne  I,  Indiana. 
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How  the  Nielson  brothers  keep  their 
900  hogs  and  200  steers  hefty  and  happy 


Pipe  manufactured  by  Crown-Line  Plastics,  Hamburg,  Iowa 


The  Nielson  brothers  of  Barnard,  Missouri  farm  900  acres  to  supply 
^  feed  for  their  hogs  and  steers.  They  use  2,400  feet  of  pipe  made  from 
DYLAN®polyethylene  to  water  this  livestock.  Here  with  his  helpers, 
Glenn  Nielson  is  installing  plastic  pipe  to  set  up  a  self-waterer  for 
cattle  in  the  barn.  100  feet  away  is  a  hog  waterer  which  runs  from 
the  same  hydrant.  The  Nielsons  have  completely  plastic-piped  their 
cattle  and  hog-watering  operations. 

The  Nielsons  chose  Dylan  polyethylene  pipe  because  it’s  light¬ 
weight,  easier  to  install,  and  costs  less  than  metal  pipe.  They  used  a 
knife  to  cut  the  pipe  to  length  and  a  screwdriver  to  tighten  the 
simple  fittings.  Polyethylene  pipe  is  flexible.  You  don’t  need  joints 
or  elbows  .  .  .  just  bend  it  around  corners.  Durable  polyethylene 
pipe  is  unaffected  by  soil  acids  or  alkalies  ...  it  won’t  rust,  corrode, 
rot,  freeze,  chip,  or  crack.  It’s  practically  maintenance-free. 

Other  uses  for  Dylan  polyethylene  pipe  on  the  farm  are  irrigation 
systems,  sewage  systems,  drainage  systems,  and  lawn  sprinkling 
systems.  When  the  pipe  bears  the  “nSf”  (National  Sanitation 
Foundation  Symbol),  you’ll  know  it’s  approved  for  carrying  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Learn  more  about  the  uses  of  polyethylene  pipe.  Write 
for  Koppers  two  booklets,  “How  to  Select  and  Install  Polyethylene 
Pipe’’  and  “Polyethylene  Pipe — Yours  for  Better  Living.”  Koppers 
Company,  Inc.,  Plastic  Division,  Dept.  FQllO,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

This  seal  of  the  National  Sanitation  Foundation  means  Tested  l 
Approved  . . .  Sanitary  . . .  Dependable  Strength 

KOPPERS  PLASTICS 


or  more  a  hog.  Do  you  call  this  good?”  (The  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  paid  a  $2  premium  on  grade  A  hogs,  a  $1  premium  on  grade 
B  until  September  20.  Since  October  1  the  premium  is  $3,  on  grade 
A  only.) 

To  objections  like  this,  Mclnnis  answers  that  every'  effort  is 
made  to  move  the  hogs  out  of  the  marketing  yards  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  to  get  them  to  the  nearest  pac  kers.  “If  we  have  to 
ship  them  very  far,  we  try  to  get  a  price  to  compensate,”  he  says. 
“And  we  watch  this,  too.  We  don’t  let  packers  stockpile  hogs.  We 
know  the  capacities  of  the  various  plants  and  we  won’t  sell  where 
we  know  the  hogs  will  ha\'e  to  sit  around  and  shrink.  That  used 
to  happen  often  with  direct  selling.” 

The  Government 

Currently  the  Hog  Producer  organizations  are  engaged  in  the 
hottc'st  battle  of  their  life.  This  is  their  fight  with  the  Ontario  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  government  has  taken  a  dim  view  of  the  selling 
rnethcxl,  has  calk'd  for  certain  changes  in  the  election  of  directors 
of  the  Association,  Board  and  Cooperative,  wants  to  exercise  more 
control  over  marketing  fees,  and,  in  general,  exert  more  super- 
\  ision  over  the  purposes  of  the  organizations. 

“We  feel,”  say  Everett  Biggs,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  “that  since  we  have  been 
responsible  for  establishing  this  marketing  plan  we  must  protect 
the  interests  of  the  minority  and  see  to  it  that  the  plan  is  used  for 
the  general  gocxl  of  the  entire  province,  including  the  producer, 
the  processors  and  the  consumers.” 

Cigar-smoking  Biggs,  an  energetic,  stockily  built  civil  servant  in 
his  late  thirties,  is  the  sy'mbol  of  the  opposition  to  the  Ontario  Hog 
Producers’  Marketing  Board.  A  professed  believer  in  the  principle 
of  compulsory'  marketing,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Free  Enter¬ 
prise  group.  Yet  he  feels  the  OHPC  has  acted  in  much  too  high¬ 
handed  a  manner  and  that  its  activities  may  endanger  the  future  of 
all  the  other  commodity  marketing  plans  now  in  effect  or  proposed. 

The  Producers’  charge  that  he  is  attempting  to  bring  about  state 
control  of  the  system  Biggs  brands  as  “utter  dramatic  nonsense.” 
He  also  raises  the  question  of  whether  they  should  be  allowed  to 
use  their  compulsory  levies  to  build  and  maintain  packing  plants 
in  competition  with  private  business  and  their  right  to  use  these 
funds  to  wage  “a  propaganda  campaign”  against  the  government 
and  all  other  opposition.  The  Producers’  take  the  position  that  they 
have  been  set  up  to  do  a  specific  job  and  they  will  brook  no  gov¬ 
ernment  interference. 

Has  the  system  actually  raised  prices?  That,  of  course,  is  a  hard 
one  to  answer.  No  one  knows  what  prices  would  be  without  the 
system.  Then,  too,  there  is  no  prohibition  against  hogs  moving 
into  Ontario  from  other  provinces  and  from  the  States,  so  the 
price  cannot  rise  substantially  above  the  free  market  without  a 
great  influx  of  hogs  into  Ontario.  Most  observ'ers  are  agreed, 
though,  that  the  producers  are  now  getting  most  of  the  money 
which  formerly  passed  under  the  table  to  the  truckers,  and  that 
transportation  costs  have  been  reduced.  The  OHPC  likes  to  point 
out  that  the  price  differentials  between  Toronto  and  Winnipeg, 
Toronto  and  Calgary,  and  Toronto  and  Edmonton  hav'e  increased 
in  favor  of  Toronto  during  the  existence  of  the  plan.  The  Meat 
Packers  Council  has  figures  to  challenge  this. 

What’s  its  future?  That  depends  upon  the  outcome  of  the 
present  battle  of  power  and  personalities.  Some  who  are  opposed 
to  the  plan  seem  to  be  comparing  it  to  a  utopia,  rather  than  setting 
it  realistically  against  the  situation  which  existed  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  OHPC.  The  majority  of  producers,  processors  and 
government  people  seem  to  go  along  with  the  principle  of  collec¬ 
tive  marketing.  But  that  leads  to  compulsion,  and  that  man 
Mclnnis  and  .  .  . 

We  Americans  would  do  well  to  take  a  long  look  at  our  own 
marketing  systems  to  sec  if  the  situation  has  become  such  with  our 
free  market  that  we  are  headed  for  a  period  in  which  we  will  be 
searching  Tor  a  practical  replacement. 
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For  the  first  time . . . 

one  silo  unloader 

with  all  these  advanced  features! 
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New  Holland’s  silo  unloader— proved  through  many  years  of 
in-the-silo  testing — now  newly  improved  for  even  finer  per¬ 
formance!  Sturdily  crafted  of  modem  materials  to  take  years 
of  abuse  .  . .  gives  you  all  these  features: 

*  Easy  to  install — takes  2  men  only  half  a  day  to  install! 
Non-suspended  design  means  no  more  wrestling  with  lad¬ 
ders,  cables,  winches,  tripods. 

*  2  Dual-Drive  Wheels  give  more  positive  traction  .  .  .  re¬ 
move  all  silage  even  when  the  silo  is  egg-shaped.  Sure-grip 
rubber  tires  prevent  silage  freeze-on. 

*  Always  on  the  level — automatically!  Newly  redesigned 
Leveler  lifts  augers  for  shallower  cut,  keep  surface  even. 

*  Cuts  clean  —  even  in  frozen  silage!  6  chipper  blades  on 
front  and  rear  augers  stay  razor  sharp,  clean  silo  walls  fast. 

*  Greater  capacity!  Dual  Augers  operate  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions,  assure  fast,  smooth  delivery  to  open-bottom  thrower. 

All  belts  have  been  eliminated.  New  safety  shields  keep 
foreign  objects  out,  confine  loose  flying  silage,  protect  motor. 

Let  your  New  Holland  dealer  show  you  all  the  other  features 
that  make  the  New  Holland  Silo  Unloader  the  best  buy  for 
you!  Or  mail  us  the  coupon  today. 
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Cfln  RiiKKI^c  service  a  farmer  gets  from  his  dealer 

9  U  OUUU  V  piece  of  equipment  has  a  direct 

bearing  on  its  usefulness  and  the  length  of  its  life.  The  closer  a 
sealed  silo  is  to  being  absolutely  airtight,  for  example,  the  better  the 
stored  wet  corn  will  be.  VVe  were  impressed  the  other  day  when 
the  Clayton  and  Lambert  dealer  sent  a  team  out  to  our  neighbor’s 
place  to  test  his  Silver  Shield  silo  for  air  leaks  before  the  new  corn 
was  put  in.  Their  technique  was  to  go  over  the  whole  20  by  50-foot 


Galvanized  Steel 
and  Today’s  Farm 


Gives  greater  economy,  longer  trouble-free  life 
to  farm  buildings  and  equipment 

A  galvanized  sheet  is  steel  with  a  coating  of  zinc.  The  zinc 
protects  the  steel  from  corrosion  caused  by  exposure  to 
air  and  moisture.  Because  of  this  economical  combination 
of  strength  and  corrosion  protection,  engineers  and  designers 
are  finding  many  uses  for  galvanized  steel  to  give  today’s  farmer 
greater  value. 

Where  is  it  used  and  why? 

Galvanized  steel  is  used  in  grain  bins,  feeders,  wire  cribs,  wagons, 
elevators,  tanks,  pipes,  fence,  buildings.  Low  initial  cost,  ease  of 
forming,  and  simplicity  of  application  are  three  of  the  basic 
reasons.  Galvanized  steel  buildings  are  permanent,  weatherproof, 
fire  resistant,  rodent  proof,  and  make  an  attractive  addition  to 
any  farmstead. 

Do  galvanized  sheets  differ? 

All  galvanized  sheets  are  good  and  give  years  of  useful  service, 
but  they  are  not  all  alike.  The  heavier  (or  thicker)  the  zinc  coat¬ 
ing,  the  longer  before  maintenance  becomes  necessary.  Gal¬ 
vanized  sheets  are  made  with  a  variety  of  coatings  ranging  from 
less  than  1  oz.  per  square  foot  to  2.75  ozs.  The  heavier  coatings 
will  last  30  years  or  more  before  rusting  in  rural  atmospheres. 

What  should  the  buyer  look  for? 

Here  are  pictures  of  three  samples  of  galvanized  steel  sheet  that 
are  generally  available. 


Bird’s  eye  view  of  bubble  blowers  painting  the  silo  joints. 


structure  painting  each  joint  with  soap  suds.  Air  pressure  from 
inside  blew  a  soap  bubble  when  a  leak  was  found  and  the  joint 
w'as  recaulked  and  tightened.  The  blower  end  of  a  vacuum  cleaner 
was  able  to  pump  in  enough  air  for  the  test.  Quite  a  few  bubbles 
were  blown.  A  year’s  use  plus  the  normal  settling  of  the  heavy  foun¬ 
dation  had  produced  leaks  which  would  have  spoiled  some  corn  if 
the  dealer  hadn’t  made  this  check. 


Arltfl  fni*  Tallc  ^'^hile  covering  the  Canadian  hog  market- 
®  •  5  story  (page  94)  we  picked  up  a  new' 

cure  for  tail  biting  from  Allan  Cook  of  Cooksville,  Ontario.  Like  a 
lot  of  Canadian  farmers,  Cook  specializes  in  a  Yorkshire-Landrace 
cross,  marketing  some  2400  head  a  year.  Better  than  60  percent  of 
them  go  Grade  A.  Practically  all  of  them  are  fed  out  in  complete 
confinement  in  a  200-foot  building. 

There  wasn’t  the  least  evidence  of  tail  biting  here,  nor  were 
there  any  tires  hanging  around,  or  other  devices  commonly  used 
to  divert  Porky’s  attention  from  his  neighbor’s  tail.  VV^e  asked 
Cook  if  he’d  ev’er  suffered  any  experience  with  tail  biting  in  the 
herd.  “Gosh,  yes,”  he  said,  “I’ve  seen  days  it  was  so  bloody  in  here 
it  looked  like  the  inside  of  a  slaughterhouse.” 

So  what  did  he  do  about  it,  we  asked?  “I  put  arsenic  acid  in  the 
feed,”  he  replied,  “and  that  seems  to  have  stopped  it.”  How  much 
did  he  use?  One  pound  of  20  percent  acid  per  ton  of  feed.  The 
feed,  incidentally,  as  in  most  of  Canada,  is  a  barley  ration. 

Maybe  the  acid  did  the  job  and  maybe  it  didn’t.  Anyhow,  there 
are  no  truncated  tails  in  the  Cook  barn. 


Unlabeled  ({alvanized  sheet — some  sheets 
may  not  carry  a  label.  Ask  your  dealer  if 
they  are  standard. 


A  labeled  commercial  coated  sheet.  The 
buyer  knows  its  probable  rust-free  life  be¬ 
cause  the  label  says  “1.25  oz.  zinc  coating.” 


Aaaifi  Remember  some  of  the  wild  promotional 
^  *■  schemes  prevalent  in  the  cattle  industry  back 

in  the  early  ’fifties  w'hen  cattle  numbers  and  prices  were  approach¬ 
ing  their  peak?  There  were  leasing  plans  for  cows,  all  kinds  of  deals 
with  deuces  and  one-eyed  Jacks  w'ild  for  buying  into  herds  or  even 
an  undivided  interest  in  a  bull.  Well,  it  looks  like  we’re  back  where 
we  came  in.  A  recent  ad  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  offers  the  inter¬ 
ested  businessman  the  opportunity  “of  becoming  the  breeder  of 
purebred  beef  cattle.”  And  he  can  start  “in  media  res” — right  in 
the  middle  of  things — as  the  Romans  used  to  say.  For  a  mere 
$80,000  the  investor  is  offered  30  bred  cows  with  calf  at  side,  a 
one-third  interest  in  a  “top  son  of  a  champion  herd  sire,”  counsel 
on  breeding  and  management,  and  an  assured  market  for  the 
calves.  If  he  has  no  place  to  keep  the  critter  the  seller  will  maintain 
the  herd  for  a  mere  $300  per  animal  per  year.  We  always  did  won¬ 
der  where  they  got  the  idea  that  it  was  the  country  boy  who  was 
willing  to  put  out  solid  cash  for  a  gold  brick. 


A  labeled  sheet  of  higher  quality,  proven 
by  time  to  give  extra  years  of  rust  free 
service.  The  buyer  knows  from  the  2  oz. 
label. 


Reports  from  thousands  of  users  of  galvanized  steel  sheets  come 
from  all  over  the  country.  2  oz.  coated  sheets  in  actual  use  show 
21,  22,  25  years  and  more  of  maintenance-free  service. 

Send  for  free  information. 

A  variety  of  literature,  educational  films  and  filmstrips  is  avail¬ 
able  without  obligation  to  individuals  and  groups  in  the  farm 
field.  For  more  information  on  Galvanized  Steel  and  Zinc,  or  for 
help  on  a  related  problem,  write  ^ 


AMERICAN  ZINC  INSTITUTE,  INC 

Field  Office:  324  Ferry  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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built,  have  been  in  continuous 
use  for  many  years— and  are  still 
making  money  for  their  owner. 


The  bin  below  is  the  newest 
Martin  bin— many  new  features, 
although  not  obvious,  make  this 
the  finest  drying  bin  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 


Many  years  ago,  in  fact  in  1922,  Martin 
pioneered  the  first  steel  bins  specifi¬ 
cally  designed  and  built  for  in-storage 
drying  for  grain  and  c-orn. 

It  was  natural  for  Martin  to  take  this 
lead — for  here  at  Martin  Steel,  Farm 
Buildings  Are  Our  Business! 

Martin  Steel  leadership  is  even  more 
evident  today,  when  in-store  drying  has 
become  fully  recognized  as  the  most 
economical  and  most  profitable  method 
of  handling  and  storing  grain  and  corn. 

Martin  experience — Martin  know¬ 
how —  Martin’s  singleness  of  purpose 
in  working  with  and  for  farmers  means 
simply  that  Martin  Steel  products  are 


the  best  investment  you  can  make! 

Martin  superiority  is  clearly  proven 
in  the  constant  research,  development 
and  improvement  of,  for  example,  the 
grein  drying  bins  illustrated.  Today’s 
Martin  bins  are  stronger,  more  durable, 
more  efficient.  When  you  ’ouy  a  Martin 
bin  today  you  buy  an  integrated  stor¬ 
age-drying  “system.”  All  units — bin, 
fan,  drying  floor,  heater  and  ducts — 
are  part  of  a  complete  package — and 
all  component  parts  have  been  designed 
for  each  other — to  work  together  to 
give  you  the  finest  grain  storage-dry¬ 
ing  system  built!  Be  sure  to  order 
MARTIN  and  invest  wisely. 


Gentlemen: 
Please  rush 
information  on 
your  grain  and 
corn  drying 
bins. 


MARTIN 

STEEL  CORPORATION 

Dept.  FQ  12,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
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In  only  f\v<Jcli‘Ciult‘s,  fanners  have  niauieally  increased 
by  40  percent  their  average  crop  yield  ix;r  acre 


The  wonderful  new  magic 
thaf  science  Has  given  farmers 


now  many  people  did  an  American 
farmer  feed  20  years  ago?— About  10,  on 
the  average.  How  many  today?— About  23. 

Science  is  the  reason  . . .  cliiefly  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  chemists,  biologists  and  genet¬ 
icists.  Using  these  advances,  you  can 
control  plants,  animals  and  pests  in  a  way 
that  seems  close  to  magic. 

And  you  can  call  on  machines  specially 
designed  for  scientific  farming.  Machines 
built  to  handle  today’s  heavier  yields  .  .  . 
on  today’s  bigger  farms. 

Under  your  guidance,  these  machines 


do  the  brute  work.  And  they  do  it  fast, 
leaving  you  more  time  for  planning,  for 
marketing,  for  leisure. 

These  are  the  machines  in  which  New 
Holl.ind  specializes.  Science-designed  ma¬ 
chines.  Take  Umj-in-a-Dmj  .  .  .  the  One- 
Man  Way.  Using  this  New  Holland  svs- 
tem,  you  can  cut  in  the  morning,  dry  the 
bales  under  cover  that  nig/jf...and  store 
green,  fragrant,  nutritious  hay  next  morn¬ 
ing.  All  by  machine.  All  in  less  time,  and 
with  far  less  labor  than  two  men  could 
ha\'e  done  the  job  a  few  years  ago. 


What  about  the  machines  of  the  future? 
—They  are  well  on  their  way.  New  Hol¬ 
land  Research  is  following  developments 
in  colleges  and  experiment  stations— and 
is  now  designing  the  machines  your  new 
farming  methods  will  require. 

New  Holland  Machine  Company  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  New 
Holland,  Pennsylvania. 

ESI  New  Houamd 

First  In  Grassland  Farming 
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